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INTRODUCTION. 

• 

MOST men see things in a manner peculiar to 
themselves ; the same object presents itself under 
different appearances .to the eye of the observer ; , 
dnd until he has remarked them all, -he cannot sajr 
he is really acquainted with it. If this principle 
be true in any respect, it is undoubtedly so when 
applied to travels. The fluctuation of commerce, 
'Ihe encouragement or n^Iect of letters and arts, 
ora mihister more or less able, are so man> causffs 
of a visible change in public affairs. Manners 
become corrupted ; vice and foreign luxury en- 
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crease with knowledge, ani in the space a 
few years the face and character of a nation are 
cbangetl. ^iMinurhents even, by which only ip- 
vellers arb but too frequently attracted, fall into 

f 

ruin ; these are succeeded by others, and insati- 
able curiosity, never wants for food. 

We have already several accounts of Travels 
in Spain. Father Labat, Colnienar, Madame 
Dunois, M. de Silhouette, a monk from Lorn- 

' 'I « 

V hardy, and Mr. Baretti, have passed through 
and described several of the provinces of that 
vast monarchy, and given some idea of the man- 
ners and character of. the Spanish nation. 

A Spaniard no^V living, and having seen no- 
' thing but the paintings, churches, and antiquities 
of some of the principal cities, has already writ- 
ten several volumes upon those subjects. The 
reverend author, the Abbe Pons, possesses a con- 
siderable knowledge of the fine arts, and judges 
of them like an amateur and an able critic. His 
book was my only guide in the cities of which it 
givM a description; but fhe author makes no 
.observation upon manners, customs, and laws. 
Were it, necessary to apologize for his work, it 
might be urged that he w’rote for his countrymen ; 
and that his chief aim was to give them a know^' 
ledge«of .the c(>ff<^rent .kinds of national monu- 
ments they po^ss. He wished, by this means, to 
roiiw the Spaniards from that indolence with 
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>vli\ch thcv arc reproached, and the more so, as 
it i^nol natural to them to improve the national 
t;i^^ and revive the love of the al(t,s. His wishes 
anil efforts, therefore, deserve the highest eulo* 
giitin. 

I low was it possible for him to speak of abuses ? 
In this case he must have gone to the source, aud 
soimded the depth of an abyss enveloped in a 
sacred obscurity and dangerous to descend’. He 
contemplated it from afar, and w'as sorry, per- 
haps, in his h(|art, not to be able to remove every 
obstacle to his progress. How often must he 
have sighed in describing so many churches, iii 
which the richest and most abundant treasures 
are buried ! He has, however, ventured to put 
into the mouth of an old man, one of bis friends, 
a few words to the following effect : 

" Would not the excessive donations to con- 
vents, those whims of deVotion, gratiflcd.at 
'/ such an enormous ex pence, l{e better cmploye4 
in constructing roads and bridges ? This would 
be doubly cousecratir^ them to public utility, 
as the people who 'live in a vicious poverty 
would then find employment for their timer' 
Works of real piety are useful to mankind, 
I'-'' and not confined to pampering a few selfish 
and ignorant hermits." The observation Ws 
just, full of sentimrat, and discovers . the zeal 
with which the author was animated. 

, B 8 
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Father Labat^ with muc^a wit and judgn^nt, 
is not always to be depended upon ; he gener&izes 
too much certjii^ particular customs observablViu 
a family^ ali^ applies them to the whole natijm, 
lie says the Spaniards^ men, women, and childteii, 
go without hats, and have their heads shaved to 
facilitate perspiration. The monk deceives us, 
or ciistoins arc great I3 changed. A Spaniard 
never goes out without a broad hat. llis hair, 
which he docs not cut off, is contained in a'piece 
of silk network, called r.'dLzih'fu The women 


wear a veil over the same envelop foi the hair 
The Spaniards arc known to be much attached 
to their hats,*Nyhich are heavier, broader, and 


more warm than ours ; they were the occasion of 
an insurrection in Madrid, and the capital rs the 
only place where the King has been able to pro- 
hibit them. The French arc indisputably the 
people who make the least use of hats. 

Colnienar, diffuse and dull, and fatiguing to 
read, is not always exact. ^ He makes no scruple 
to repeat passages and Veflcctious from his own 
work, wherever he thinks them necessary, with- 
out even changing a word. After reading his 
Delices, and having made the tour of Spain, it 
requires no great penetration to discover that 
great part of his travels were performed in tile 
closet. Notwithstanding this, he is still one of 
^cst Spanish guides. 
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^he public are also acquainted with the letters 
of an English lady to a female^ friend in Paris^ 
Wiiiten about a century ago^ upon Spain, and 
iu\which the fair authoress aims much more to 
excite and gratify llic ciuotious of the heart than 
to exercise her wit and j udgment. She, however, 
does not want discernment, nor that kind of eru- 
dition proper to her sex ; but as a woman of feel- 
ing, .and taking tliu title of an English Lady, 
she seems mostly attached to adventures of love 
and sentiment, which, for her, arc undoubtedly 
more in character than dccyphcriug ancient in- 
scriptions, or fatiguing her eyes, formed to in- 
spire the tenderest passions, upon stones and mar- 
ble almost destroyed' by time. Her work 
amusing and instructive, and contains many 
characteristics of the Spaniards of the present 
age. ; hut since the letters* were written, the 
nation has changed, and is, perhaps, become less 
interesting than Madame Dunois described it to- 
be in her time. ’ . 

When the hook of the Lombard Monk ap- 
peared, the Spaniards roiuplained of his satire . 
and w'ant of sincerity. Governuient endeavoured 
to get the work prohibited in Italy, bqt failed 
in the attempt. 1 think this was unmerited, »pd . 
|un far froni being of opinion that Spain h^ 
reason to be offended. Tbe work of Father 
Caymo is ful} of information relative to thje fi^ie 
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arts : he was really a connoisseur, but his trattls 
were confined /to a very small portion of Sp^n. 
He has jjjstly blamed rerlaiii customs ahd sup4‘‘- 
stitions; and the Abl)e Pons has not answered 
him by saying* the Italians arc as much to be cen- 
sured on tlie same account. The whole world is 
the country of a' traveller ; and the reverend 
Lombard would have censured in Italy what he 
blamed in Spain. 

If Father Caymo be alive, I am of opinion he 
is not satisfied with his translator. i>c.sides his 
ha,ving injudiciously curtailed several parts of the 
work, he has frequently rendered in bad French 
the pure and elegant Italian of the original. 
The monk is. indeed to be accused of rather loo 
much partiality for liLs own nation ; but he has 
certainly both taste and judgment joined to great 
erudition. He has wTitten upon England and 
Portugal also, but the translator has not thought 
proper to inake these works known. . 

M. de Silhouette was very young when he 
.travelled post through Spain ; he scarcely men- 
tions the cities through which he passed, and when 
he does, he names them inaccurately. He made 
his tour in three months in the year 1729. I . do 
tVOt believe be bad any'great opinion of his work, 
or that he ever thought it would convey much 
iofdrmation to his reader. 

Mr. Barctti, whose letters to his brotliers 
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hafirc Uiel}' been translated, in ^hich he de- 
scribes nis journey from England to Italy, passing 
th 'ougn Portugal and ^^pain, advantageously 
known ui the literary world, by works in which 
bombas given proofs of wit and judgment as well 
as philosophy. The man of information, as well 
• as the observer of acute discernment, appears in 
his letters ; but as he wrote them by way of re- 
laxation from the fatigues of travelling, mo^t* 
objects were alike to him ; he sought after suck 
as might enli'^en his mind and his pen. The vo- 
luptuous dances at which he was present, in an 
inn at Padajoz, and the portrait of his amiable 
Pauline, are descriptions full of liveliness and 
sentiment ; but he seems frequently to enter into 
too minute details, which could not be interesting 
except to his own family. 

However estimable and instructive all these 
travels may be, and two or ’three others 1 have 
not mentioned because they are less considerable ; 
Spain is not yet well known, nor do I flatter 
myself with the idea of'being able to give a com- 
plete description of if. I propose the observa- 
tions I have made in travelling through that 
kingdom as simple essays, . and shall endeavour to 
present the objects in the manner they appeared 
to me. 

I am aware of tbe diflSculty of my undertakii^, 
and it, perhaps, behoves me to follow the advice 
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of Fontenelle, and shut myWndif 1 haw re^Iy 
found the truth. Men lik'e hot to see it^n frhnt ; 
And various m^ns are viGcessary to gain it 
mission. Great delicacy is required in ^he chofcc 
of expression^ that self love may not be inortifred. 
If the historian be impeded in his progress by 
humane considerations, for a longtime, and even* 
*iiges after the events he relates, svhiit must be 
the situation of the traveller, whose pen is con- 
fined to present objects, and who dares to judge 
of nations and men in power as ^ell as of re- 
ceived and deeply routed abuses ? He proceeds 
tremblingly^ because every step be takes sur- 
round him with enemies. He cannot always 
flatter ; and it would not be worth while to quit 
his native country for the purpose of basely ap- 
plauding, in a foreign clime, that which is re- 
pugnant to reason and not unfrequently to 
humanity. 

It would undoubtedly be much better not to 
’WritOj and that a traveller should go in purisuit 
v>f knowledge for his own satisfaction ; hut in 
AUch a case the poj|pfol incentive of being useful 
Would he wanting. His observations would be 
ho negligently made, as but seldom to discover 
having found much amusement 
for his eyes, ^nd but little for his mind, he would 
.^etum hoine .hi& 'head full, of phantoms, -like 
that of a child, hna pnssefl aevefp:! heur^ 
before A magic laqflioro. 
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Be i^t offended^ brave and generous Spaniards, 
from wnpm 1 have received so many open marks 
of frieniship ; do not blame n!e if, sometimes, 
c^ried Way by my subject, blinded by' my 
nmional prejudices, or tempted by a liberty of 
thinking yet unknown amongst you, 1 have seen, 
with an evil eye, certain of your received man* 
ners, customs, and institutions, and the lavvs 
which tyrannize over you. Let my excuse be 
fouAd in the love of truth and the frankness of 
my ciiaracteMk 

I shall speak of monuments also, and with my 
own thoughts upon them give those of others. 
My intention is to relate and describe, and but 
very seldom to judge. I shall conduct my reader 
to the several cities through which 1 have passed, 
and there point out to him what appeared to me 
most worthy of attention, admiration, or cen- 
sure. In order to give him some relaxation from 
the fatigue of travelling, I shall communicate to 
him my ideas on, legislation, commerce, man- 
ners, and customs, as they may arise from the subr 
ject, without aiming at any other order or 'plaii 
’ thoughoUt the whole work. I do not mean to go 
provided with a square, and compass to take the 
height of steeple's, and give the exact dimensions 
pf churches, but I shall not so tar subj^^ct myself 
to this prohibition as not -measure any : my 
intention is to introdtice some variety into the too 
great uniformity of a travelling journal. 
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A GENERAL VFEW OE 

ANCIENT AND MODERN SPAIN. 


Were not a research after ctyrool''"ipB pc(na’1 y 
fjcuitless^ disgusting;, and fatiguing, 1 w.-u’d wil- 
linglj-dedicatc some tin^ and paper to a long dis- 
sertation on the difl'erent names given to Spain, 
repeating what the ancients, before me, have said 
of them, and call to the recollection of my reader 
the appellations of iberus, Hispalis, Hesperus, 
Tubal, and the Rabbits, the Pheenician name for 
which, Sepana, was, wc ha\c been told, the root 
of that of Spain. But the proofs of this illus- 
trious^^rigin would not at present be well re- 
ceived, and but little regard would be paid to my 
extensive erudition, since facts arc generally al- 
lowed to bc much preferable to words. 

Spain is placed by nature in the most happy 
situation: Surrounded by seas and mountains, 
she .enjoys a temperature of ^l^ate the most 
conducive to health, and the mbst' favourable to 

ir , 
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pleasure^ The kingdom contains iraracnsc riches; 
gold, pricious stones, and iron, i^ill more useful, 
wait butVor the hand of the workman to rccom- 
pc^e his labours. The soil, without requiring 
a fatiguing cultivation, is naturally fertile, and 
produces every necessary of life : the men who 
inhabited it were, according to historians, robust 
and warlike. By what means, then, has this 
va.st monarchy, which could never be subjugated 
by want, so often become the prey of its neigh- 
bours ? Tbe*solution of this curious problem 
must be sought in the intestine wars of the colo- 
nists and the native inhabitants. This cpiintrj, 
unfortunate by the bencliccnce of nature, was 
long a scene of bloodshed, and ever dii^putedand 
envied. These seepa to have been the unhappy 
consequences of its mild and fertile climate, 
which became the nurscry'jof rival and inimical 
nations. 

Spain is bounded on the *iorth by the Pyrenees, 
which separate it fi’o^i France; on the cast by 
the Mediterranean ; an the south by the Streights 
of Gibraltar ,*- and on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean : it is upwards of two hun- 
dred and sixty leagues in length, from the south- 
west to the nortft-cast, and a hundred and seventy 
leagues in breadth. 

The highest mountains of Spain arc the Pyre* 
pees, which extend from the Oceaa to the Me- 
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diterrancan. Tlic mountains of Oca^ of 
Guadarratna^ \y.hich separate the two /Castilcs^ 
and the Sierra Morena^ which borders V-pon. An> 
dalusia^ and seems to render it inaccessible to the 
rest of the kingdom. 

This peninsula is watered by many very consi- 
derable rivers : these arc upwards of one hundred 
and fitly in number ; but the most distiiigpished 
by their extent, breadth, and depth, in a word, 
those which in their course swallow up the others, 
and afterwards empty their waters' into the sea, 
are the Ebro, the Guadalquivir, the Tagus, the 
Guadtana, the Douro, tlie Guadalavjar, apd the 
iSegura. In giving a dcseription of each pro- 
vince, 1 shall have occasion to speak of the rivers 
•by which they are watered, and to fix the place of 
their source, and that where they ^rc received 
into the uccan. 

Spain, from its position, cliir.atr, and fertility, 
has been the victim of hostile r.aJipus. The 
Phmnicians are the first .of whi<'.b we find traces 
in history. This peopje,^ to whom commerce 
fought philosophy, landed upon the coasts of 
Spain, and their first sctllcmeiit was, it said, 
at Cadiz. The native savages did pot thinj c 
them$elve8 sufficiently powerfr;) to repd the new 
cdhiers,!! or ' these, at filrst, treated tbe.in wilb 
mildness, and ' thereby gained their esteem and 
pilfniratiOn, and were even aided b/ them ^ 
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some of their first entcrprizes. The Phoeiiicians 
founded a colony upon that coast which nature 
had marked out to become thc^center of com- 
merce. The neighbouring savages soon received 
law's, which were presently followed by their 
natural consequences, manners, habits, and mo-<^ 
rals. Thus commerce possesses the means of on'* 
nobling itself, and covers, with a respectable 
veil, the interest by which it is animated. The 
Phoenicians, at first, made several voyages with 
the consent o( the natives : they acquired in ex^ 
change . for their merchandize, certain' portions 
of land which they were desirous to occupy, 
and the first years of this alliance were for them 
equally peaceful and lucrative; but becotmng 
more avaricious, and the old inhabitants better 
understanding their true interests, they soon 
stained with blood a country inhabited by people 
whom they were come to civilize. However, if 
it be true that men are rendered more happy by 
being enlightened, tire Plueniciaus became the 
first benefactors an({ legislaters of Spain. Their 
settlements extended to the southern coasts, and 
into the country as far as Cordova. 

Much' about tbe^ same time,, the Greeks or 
Phoenieians, after , haviOg foundied Marseilles, 
went to Spain and planted there several colonies; 
they possess^ a. part of tlie kingdoms ofYatencis 
and Catalonia ; their settlements were afterwards 
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extended to Arragon ; and, according to Strabo, 
as far as Galicia. 

a 

The Carthagniiaus, not loss desirous of profit 
and of plunder, and being merchants And navi- 
gators as well as their rivals, thought proper to 
dispute with them a soil less scorched and more 
fertile than that of Africa; tlicj also founded 
colonies, but not without having first shed much 
blood. 

The ancient inhabitants having but few other 
wants than those of nature, and not discovering 
their future tyrants in the new colonists, who 
came from all quarters into their country, amused 
themselves with bunting, fishing, and peacefully 
drinking the milk of their flocks. Possessing but 
little knowledge of commerce and navigation, 
they left the care and profits of these, and with 
them all disputes, to the Greeks and< the Cartha- 
ginians. 

Blit the wars between these people were not 
of long duration, because commerce loves tran- 
quillity, and endeavours ^to‘ repel violence with- 
out aiming at military fame. All their quarrels 
would have been terminated by a solid peace ; 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Phoenicians would 
tranquilly have exchanged thbir commodities 
and du^ into the earth in search of its valuable 
metals, had Rome seen vithout envy the aggran- 
di sc^e ut and success of her rival. In the pre- 
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^ent aa:^,. EiiiruiuJj iloiland. aud Fia'irc, work, 
from f’adiz, ilse mines froai and these iia- 

tioiis alil'ouph je.i’ous of eat h oiher, go, in this 
te«peet, Uaud-in-hand, and think of nr«thiugbut 
the profils arising from their enterprize. 

Tlie Homans took the first opportunity of 
driving the Carthaginians from Spain. This 
kinsrdom became the theatre of two of the most 
famous wars of antiquity. I?y the first, which 
lasted twenty-four years, Rome obliged Car- 
thage to ced^to her a part of her conquests ; and 
by the second, which continued but for seven- 
teen years, Carthage was entirely stripped of 
her possessions and her power. ; 

The Spaniards, wholly civilized, if a part of 
Asturia and the moiiutaiiis of Biscay, into which 
the Roman arms penetrated with difficulty, be 
excepted, then breathed only peace and a love 
of arts and letters ; the country became as fa- 
mous by its artists, and the maguiticeut cities 
with which it yvas decorated, as by its immense 
riches, and the dissculions of tlmsc by whom it 
was governed ; it was the theatre on which the 
most illustrious generals of the republic exer> 
cised their valour, aud obtained more than one 
triumph. 

It became still more celebrated aftes Julius 
Casar had fought there, the last battle which in- 
jured him the OTPiVti^af piiar>iroJ»i4L<MB.-f>rM 
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Tlie Phoenicians^ Greeks^ and Carthaginians 
had, as 1 may spy, only gone to Spain. They 
possessed but some parts of it, and the longest 
continuation of their authority, that of the Car- 
thaginians, did not exceed two centuries. The 
Hotnaus established themselves there, and bc- 
€01110 absolute masters of the kingdom, which 
the^ divided as they thought proper, gave names 
to cities, rivers, and provinces, and formed some 
of the inhabitants into excellent soldiers, 'who 
were successfully employed agains/t the enemies 
of Rome. The emperors, satisfied with the fide- 
lity of their new subjects, chose their guard 
from amongst them. 

Under the Romans, Spain was divided into Bse- 
-tica, Lusitaniaand Tarracoiicnsis. Beetica, so called 
from the Bsetis, now the Guadalquivir, coniprer 
bended all the country between Granada and the 
mouth of the Guadiana, properly speaking, upper 
and lower Andalusia, and a part of new Castile ; 
Lusitania extended from the Guadiana to the Dou- 
To; and Tariaconcnsis, as extensive as the other 
two divisions, comprehended the rest of the king- 
dom. 

The ancients have left behind them very ani- 
mated accounts of this monarchy. Strabo is the 
duthoravho describes it with the greatest truth ; 
•he «ays, it is a mountainous and difficult coun- 
^,try j <wd l?y which it is di- 
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vidcd are for the most part barren. The Icrtility 
of the soil is precarious, and depends upon the 
greater or less abundance of watjsr : the northuni 
part is naturally cold and poor, but he does jus- 
tice to the fertility of Andalusia. All his third 
l)ook is equally interesting and instructive for 
such persons as desire to acquire a knowledge of 
that part of Europe. 

The Roiuaus possessed this rich and e.'rtensive 
peninsula about six hundred years ; tve have 
seen that to^vards the fifth century, a swarm of 
barbarians fell upon the fine provinces of the 
empire ; the Vamlaln, Alans, and Suevi invaded 
Spain, after having been passed throngh Gaul, 
conquered a part of it, and divided their con*- 
quest amongst them. The Vandals inhabited 
Andalusia and gave it %‘ir name. The Alans 
had Portugal, and the Suevi Galicia. These 
barbarians thus estublishedi and war becoming 
one of the number of their wants, turned their 
arms against themselves. The Suevi having sub- 
jugated the Alans, ’wquld have striven to con- 
quer tlie rest of Spain, had not the Visigoths, 
who had established their throne in Narbonne, 
and held the sovereignty of Roussillon, Cata- 
lonia, and Arragon, opposed their attempt, and 
driven them back to Galicia. 

These Goths, emboldened by success, nmd the 

VOl. IV. c 
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empire having none but weak and efTcminatc ge- 
nerals and troops to op pose to them, found no dif- 
Hculty in driving the Romans almost rnlircly out 
of Spain : they ruined the little kingdom of the 
Suevi also, and remained undisturbed possessors 
of the monarchy. They reigned there an hun- 
dred and thirty years. Rodcric was the last of 
their kings ; the famous battle of Xeres, in 713, 
put the Moors in possession of the greatest and 
finest part of Spain. The history of Rodccic is 
enveloped in a number of fables. ^Hc is said to 
have entered a grotto at Toledo, where he found 
a sheet upon whieh was painted a man of gi- 
gantic stature, in an African habit, and holding 
an inscription, signifying that Spain should one 
day be subjugated by such a race of men. A 
fable repeated by several historians, as is also 
that of the daughter of Count Julian, undoubt- 
edly more natural aird probable, but which, ac- 
cording to the most Judicious critics, is equally 
void of truth. VVe know that Rodcric having 
ill treated Cara, a young a'nd beautiful lady of 
his court, and treated W4th indignity Count 
Julian her father, who demanded satisfaction for 
her injured honour; the latter, then governor 
for the Goths of that part of Africa which ter- 
minates at the Streights, invited the Moors into 
Spain (b be revenged on bis sovereign. 
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However this may be, other Moors, Arabs, 
Saracens, or Africans, succecdcckfo the first, and 
conquered Avithout difficulty all the fine pro> 
vincos of Spain, except those of the north, 
where steep and barren mountains were always 
an asylum of liberty for the inhabitants, and 
served as a nursery to that race of kings who 
were oue day to be the avengers of Spain and re- 
ligion for the invasion and oppression of the 
Moors. 

These, however, becoming quiet possessors of 
their brilliant and rapid conquests, the daAvii of 
the resplendent reigns of the sovereigns of Cor- 
dova, Seville, and Granada, began to appear. 
The court of Abdalraliman was tire center of 
arts, sciences, pleasures, and gallantry. Tourna- 
ments, the image of Avar, in which love and ad- 
dress were substituted for valour and courage, 
continued for several centuries the amusements 
of a rich and fortunate people. The women 
were constantly present at games, the only end of 
which was to please them, and excited a tender 
emulation. They distributed to the conquerors 
scarfs and ribbons which their own hands had 
embroidered. The voluptuous Arabs aimed at 
splendid achievements to render themselves more 
Avorthy of their mistres.scs. To them are jve iiP- 
debted for plaintive romance, in which seductive 
love assumes the air of melancholy, the better 

c 2 
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io interest nur aficctions ; poetry and music were 
favourite arts vitli the Moors. The poet, in 
this climate, in which pleasure and imagination 
jointly reigned, shared in the veneration which 
the public had for his works : the iiumho'r of 
academics and universities increased in Cordova 
and Granada ; even women gave public lectures 
on poetry and philosophy; and literary resources 
abounded in proportion to the progress of sci- 
ence. 1 recollect to have read, that at that' time 
there were seventy publie librariesnn Spain. To- 
ledo, Seville, Granada, and Cordova, which now 
present nothing hut ruin and depopulation, cer- 
tainly contained from three to four hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; and the country, peopled 
with labourers, abundantly furnished them with 
every necessary and conxmience of life. 

Granada is the only place in which vestiges ot 
the splendid reign of the Moors are to be found 
The Alhambra and Generatif would alone be 
sufficient to authenticate the brilliant descrip- 
tions preserved to us in a groat number of Ara- 
bian Tales ; and there is iio exaggeration in say- 
ing that poets took for models the monuments 
erected by architects, or that the latter built edi- 
fices according ta the imagination of poets. 

• Nothing can be more confused than tlic dy- 
nasties of the Moors and Arabs who reigned in 
Spain. That of the Christian monarchs who 
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disputed with them the kingdom, and, taking 
advantage of their divisions, drove them out of 
it, is nut less so. Doctor Cassiri has given a 
list of the former in his famous library of Ara- 
bian manuscripts in the Escurial, a work which 
docs equal honour to the reigning monarch and 
the autlior : it is translated from cotcinporary 
Arabian authors ; but hoAvever exact it may be, 
it has too much precision, and leaves much to 
be desired. The work is not less worthy of the 
greatest eidoa^uni ; it is necessary to read it to 
conceive a Just idea of tlie talents of every kind 
which rendered the Arabs illustrious. 

'Hicir glory w’as at its greatest height, when 
civil wars, treason, and frequent assassinations, 
disturbed the peace of these powerful kingdoms, 
jealous of each other. The Christian monarchs, 
long accustomed to conquer the Moors thus di- 
vided, had within little more tlian a century 
taken from them Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and 
Murcia, (ilranada ^till flourished, and was be- 
come their strong hold* when Castile and Arra- 
gon, united in the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, formed too great a power to be resisted 
by a kingdom enfeebled by intestine commotions. 
Granada was reduced, in 1492, alter a siege of 
two years. The Moors had reigned iii_ Spaau 
about eight centuries, and were totally ruined 
by this defeat ; persecuted, despoiled, burned, 
or converted and baptized by thousands, they 
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were at length driven from the kingdom in the 
reign of Philip -HI. 

Siich arc the most striking revolutions to which 
Spain has been subjected ; my intention was 
merely to relate thcgi according to the order in 
which they are found in history ; where their 
causes and progress must be sought. One only 
reflection occurs to me from this long course of 
unsuccessful wars and revolutions^ which is^ that 
Spain seems exhausted^ the inhabitants enervated^ 
and the soil without cultivation fltom a want of 
vigorous husbandmen : the Spaniards have no 
more domestic enemies to conquer, and their 
vigour is lost. The reign of Charles V, was 
among the glorious times of Spain ; the suc- 
ceeding reigns differ not from each other except 
in the degradation and langour by which they 
are characterised ; the conquests in the new 
world, and the gold of Mexico and Pern, have 
accelerated the period of her imbecility. 

Spain is at present divided into fourteen pro- 
vinces, which are Navarre, Biscay, and the As- 
turias to the north ; of which Biscay is subdi- 
vided into the provinces of Alva, Guipuscoa, and 
Biscay, properly so called : to the west are Ga- 
licia and Estramadura : to the south upper and 
lovrer ^ndalusia and the kingdom of Murcia : 
to lire. cast that of Valencia, Arragon, and Ca- 
talonia: and, in the middle of the monarchy, 
the kingdom of Leon and the two Castiles. 
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ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN liY CAT.aONlA. 


THE fine roads of France terniinatc a few 
leagues from* Perpignan. Two pillars which 
scr\e as supporters, one to tlie arms of France, 
the other to those of Spain, mark the frontiers of 
each kingdom. The Castle of IJcllcgarde, which 
commands these sterile hills, is the last French 
place, and at the distance of a few hundred 
paces, upon a good road, is a stony path which 
leads to La Jonquiere, a little ill-built village of 
only a single street. At this boundary the travel- 
ler must change his taste and manner of thinking. 
In the space of halfa league be meets with ano- 
ther language, and manners and customs totally 
diflerent. Nothing can more powerfully excite 
in the mind of a traveller both melancholy and 
interesting reflections than the passage from one 
kingdom to another. The influence of govern- 
ment, which extends from the center to*the Ex- 
tremities, frequently causes a greater difference 
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between one man and another, t!ian soil and ch- 
niate can produce *a plants, trees, and stones. 

At Lu Jonquierc the strani'jcr is visited by the 
officers cl the revenue. It is necessary to know 
that snuffi mnslin, and every kind of cotton are 
ab.so]utely prohibited, and the .smuggling of 
thc&e consiTiodities rigorously punished. A pru- 
dent traveller should not de[jcnd upon the iu- 
dulgcnce of custom-house officers, who are not 
delicate as to the means of satisfying their 
avarice. 

After leaving La Jpnquicre the road become.^ 
better ,* but the only prospect from it consists of 
unenltivab’d lands, vvhicb, from their nature, 
seem destined to remain so. The neighbouring 
bills, until we arrive within a league of Figucra, 
a small town of which the environs arc tolerably 
well cultivated, are covered with fortiiication.s 
which appear to be useless and neglected. The 
officers of the revenue here present themselves a 
second time- 

f urtlier within thp province of Catalonia, the 
country becomes more pleasant and fertile; 
although from Figuera to Girona nothing is seen 
from the road but a few old burns and miserably 
villages, except that of Sarria, which' is not con- 
siderable. Girona is a city built at the condu- 
ence of the Onhar and the Dutcr, which, join* 
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ing iheir waters, form a wide and magnificent 
clisunu'l. The fortifications appeared to me to be 
in a bad state, and I did not see a single soldier at 
the gates. The great street which crosses it from 
one end to the other is full of shops, and work- 
nion of every kind. This city was formerly 
called Gcrunda ; the cathedral church, dedicated 
to the Virgin, is extremely rich, and contaii’s a 
■statue.of solid silver of its patroness. Girona is 
the principal place of a considerable jurisdiction, 
in which aie ciMiiprehended the towns of Ainnu- 
rias and Uo.ses. It is the rcsidenec also of a bi- 
.sliop, \vho.se diocese contains three hundred and 
thirty- nine parishe.s. 

A few leagues from Girona the road cros.scs the 
wood of Tiona, which, for the space of two 
liours, presents at dill’erent. distances the most 
agreeable points of view ; but the road is ex- 
tremely bad, especially after rain, Ijccunse the 
surface is a fine and very tenacious clay w'hich 
adheres to the wheels .of carriages and feet of the 
mules, rendering tlicir progress very slow and 
didicult. The only comfort after passing this 
road is a solitary inn, called the Grenota : the 
traveller has afterwards to cross marshes and se- 
veral streams ; but a road embellished with tufts 
of poplars, and fields well cultivated, fccofli- 
p^nce him for past fatigues. Malgrat, the next 
village, is ratlier considerable ; and after about 
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an hour’s journey further, we arrive at Acaleilla ; 
and, as we advance into the country, habitations 
heroine more freo,uent. The villages of Tain- 
poul, Canet, ar.d Ilaram, surrounded with trees 
and gardens, are a few hundred yards from the 
sea : lislicrraens’ barks, and even some pretty 
large tartans* are built there. The women in 
all these villages have a fresh complexion, and 
arc very handsome ; and as they only labour at the 
easy and quiet employment of lace-making, their 
beauty is preserved: the men arb for the most 
part fishenncn. 1 have seen but few prospects 
more agreeable than those upon this coast. From 
Canet to Mataro it is edged with little hills, 
which are continually to be ascended and de- 
scended, so that the road becomes fatiguing ; but 
a view of the sea and a fine country enlivens and 
amuses the traveller. 

Mataro is a small town, industrious and well 
peopled, and the environs abound in vineyards, 
which produce wine much famed for its flavour. 
It likewise contains several manufactories, and is 
considered as one of the richest and most active 
towns in Catalonia. The view of the sea continues 
from Mataro to Barcelona ; the .sides of the road 
arc ornamented with country houses which inlght 

* A T^ind of bark used in the Mediterranean for fihhing and 
rarriage. Tt ha.s only a main- mast and a mizen •, and when a 
squaie sail is put up, it is called a sail of fortune* 
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have been built with more tastc^ but tliey enrich 
and animate the landscape ; the steeple.^ 
and ramparts of Barcelona arc seen at a distance, 
and the road to it is, in general, tolerably good. 
But before I speak of that city, 1 think it is ne- 
cessary to giyc some account of the province of 
which it is the capital. 
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CATALONIiV 


Catalonia is about twenty leagues in length 
from east to west, and from forty to fifty-cifi^Iit 
in breadth. This province has nearly eighty 
leagues upon the Mediterranean. It derives its 
name from that of the Goths and Alans united in 
the word Golhalonia, easily changed into Cata- 
lonia. It is bounded on the north by the Pyre- 
nees, to the cast and south by the Mediterranean, 
and to the west by the kingdom of Valencia and 
a part of that of Arragon. 

The principal cities arc Barcelona the capital, 
Tarragona, Girona, Urgel, Vic, Lcrida, Tor- 
tosa, Ro.scs, Solsona, Cervera, Cardona, Pala- 
mos, Ampuria.s, and Puicerda. The province 
is divided into (ifitecn jurisdictions. 

Amongst the rivers by ■yrhich it is watered, 
fhe most considerable is the Ebro, which runs 
only through a small part of it, and falls into 
^he sea six leagues from Tortosa. The others 
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at6 tlie Francoli, which is lost in the sea below 
Tarragona ; the Lobregat, the source of wliicli 
is ill Mount-Pendis, and reaches the sea with 
the Besos near Barcelona ; the Ter, which rises 
between Mount-Canigo, and the Col dc Nuria, 
and after running from the north-east to the 
soutli-west, turns towards the cast and empties its 
waters into the sea near Toroclla, a few leagues 
from Cirona; and the Flu via, the mouth of 
which is below Anipurias. Besides these there 
arc others lets considerable, which lose their 
name, and add to those I have mentioned. 

The air of Catalonia is bcalthj', and the cli- 
mate upon the coast temperate ; but the northern 
part is cold on account of the mountains. These 
are numerous in this province, but they arc not 
so barren as those in other parts of the kingdom ; 
the mountains of Catalonia arc covered with 
wood and verdure. Among the trees arc the 
pine, the chesnut, the beech, iir, and green oak : 
the line and well cultivated plains of Tarragona, 
Cerdagna, Vic, andUrj^el, produce abundance of 
com, wine, and vegetables of every kind. 

The two wonders of Catalonia are Mont- 
Serrat, and the mountain near Cardona, called 
the Salt-Mountain. These equally attract the 
attention of the devotee and the naturalist. TQic 
traveller from Lombardy has given a very cir- 
.cumstantial description of the monastery and 
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cells in the famous solitude of Mont-Serfat. No-* 
thing can be njore picturesque than this moun« 
tain ; it is so lofty that when you arc on the top 
the neighbouring mountains appear to be sunk 
to a level with the plain. It is composed of 
steep rocksj which, at a distance, seem indented, 
whence, it is said, it received the name Mont-* 
Seri'at, from the Latin word Serra, a saw ; as 
probable and well-founded an etymology as many 
others which have been well received in the 
world. It is iinj)Ossi!)lc to describe the beauty, 
richness, and variety of the landscapes distovered 
from the most elevated point. They fatigue the 
eye, and inu.st undouh.tedly humble every think- 
ing man ; it is sulileient to observe, that the 
islands of Minorca and Majorca, which arc at 
the dist.iiicc of sixty leagues, are discovered from 
this cievutioi). It is upon this famous mountain 
that adoration is paid to the statue of the Virgin, 
discovered by some shepherds in the year 880. 

The monastery in uhieh sixty Monks live, ac- 
cordi'’g to tlic rule of Saint Benedict, is at the 
foot of a steep rork. It was there Saint Ignatius 
devoted himself to penitence, became the knight 
of the Virgin, and formed the idea of founding 
the too celebrated society of Jesus. Upon one 
of the walls wc read, B. Ignalim d Loyola hie 

o 

miUtd prcce Jletuqnc Deo se Virginique devovit; 
hie iunqmm armin spiritualibns saccd se munitfts 
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pernoclavit ; liiiic ad socielaiem Jcsu fundaudaui 
^odiit anno, 1522. And it was undoubtedly in 
the same place that he was inspired with the 
thought of copying the exercises of Mont-Serrat, 
to make them become those of his society ; aa 
anecdote but little known> and which here dc^ 
servos \a place. 

The venerable Father Cisneros, cousin to the 
famous Cardinal Xiinencs, restored when abbot 
of Mont Serrat, the Cenobites coudued to his care 
to their priiniti\^c simplicity, and to guide them 
by a constant rule in the paths of reformation^ 
composed a book, intituled Exercises of the Spi- 
ritual Life, which was printed in somewhat bar- 
barous Latin, as well as in Castilian, at Mout- 
Serrat in the year 1500. These exercises were 
received with veneration, and read with great 
editicatiou in all the monasteries in Spain go- 
verned by the rule of Saint Benedict. Cisneros 
died in 1510, aud was succeeded by the famous 
Peter dc Burgos, who was superior of Mont- 
Serrat when Saint Ignatius, directed by the grace 
of God, came into that solitude. The venerable 
abbot recommended to him the reading of the 
exercises ; and it was the happy use he made of 
these which operated his conversion. He was so 
convinced of their excellence and utility, that, 
having conceived the idea of founding a religious 
society, he transcribed them word for word, mak-> 
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ing a trifling change in the order ; so that it is 
not true that they were communicated to him by 
inspiration, or any other means, from the Virgin ; 
nor is there any instance of an ignorant man like 
Saint Ignatius composing so admirable a hook. 
The Jesuits undoubtedly knew the origin of the 
exercises written by their founder, bccaujo they 
never produced the text, and put nothing but 
translations or commentaries bv Pinam>nti, de 
Seneri, and several others, into the hands' lof their 
novices, and that by degrees the copies of the 
exercises of Cisneros, and of those written by 
Saint Ignatius, were taken from the libraries. 
The learned Navarro having had the work of 
Cisneros reprinted at Salamanca in 1713, the 
Jesuits found means to obtain an order to seize 
the whole edition from the printer ; and to be re* 
venged of Navarro, they injured him so much at 
court, that he lost a bishopric which bad been 
promised him, and was certainly due to his un> 
common merit. It it therefore improper to sing 
at the celebration of .Saint Iguatius, mirahilem 
composuit exercitiorunu librum, he composed an 
aflinirablc book of e.xerci8es. 

1 shall not speak of the immense riches the 
])icty of devout persons has accumulated in the 
^church of Moiit>Serrat, nor of the prodigious 
number of gold and silver lamps which burU 
before the holy effigy. The most interestii^ part 
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of the mountain is the desert^ in '^’hich are 
N several hermitages that arc excellent asylums for 
. true philosophy and contemplation. Each of 
these solitary retreats^ which at a distance seem 
of every thing, has a chapel, a cell, a 
the rock, and a little garden. The her- 
0 inhabit them, arc most of them persons 
ne or family, disgusted with the world, 
e retired thither to devote themselves to 
meditation and silence. 

The traveller is surprised to meet with delight- 
ful valleys in the midst of these threatening rocks, 
to find shade and verdure surrounded by sterility, 
and to see natural cascades rush from the steepest 
points of the mountain, and no further disturb 
the silence which reigns in that asylum than to 
render it more interesting. 

Tlie mountain of Cardona is an inexhaustible 
quarry of salt. This mineral is there of almost 
every colour, so that, when shone, upon by the 
rays of the sun, the n\ountains resemble those of 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, which we read 


of in the fanciful descriptions of Fairy-land- 
Vases, urns, and many valuable productions are 
made from this salt : imitations of every kind of 
preserved fruit are so perfectly wrought in it, that 
the eye aids the hand to deceive; there is n# 
form that cannot be given to the salt, which is 


easily cut, although it is has suflicieut soj^ity ; 
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but productions \irbich can receive no injury from 
time, would quickly be dissolved in water. The 
principal colours of the salt are orange, violet, 
green, and blue ; one of the particularities, and 
not the least important, of this mountain is^ that 
it is in part covered with shrubs and plants^: 
top is shaded by a forest of pines, and thq envi* 
rons produce excellent wiue. ^ 

Several quarries of marble, jasper, ah ][)astc;', 
and mines of silver, lead, iron, tin, alum, salt, 
and vitriol, are fouqd in the* mountains of 
Catalonia. 
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BARCELONA. 


Barcelot^ is the only city iii Spain^ which, at a* 
distance, announces its grandeur and population. 
The traveller, when half a league from Madrid, 
would scarcely suspect he was approaching a 
great city, much less the capital of the king- 
dom, were it not for the high and numerous 
steeples w'hich seem to rise from the midst of a 
barren soil ; whereas, in the environs of Barce- 
lona, an immense number of country-houses, car- 
riages, and passengers, prepare us for a rich and 
commercial city, 

Barcelona, called by the ancients Jiarcino, is 
said to have been built by the Carthaginian Ila- 
milcar, father of Hannibal, two hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, at an hundred and 
twenty paces from the sea. The founder wpuld 
not now know it again, for it is become one of 
the largest and handsomest cities in Sj()ain ; its 
population is in proportion to its size, and the 

y 
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industry of the inhabitants far exceeds that of 
those in any part of Spain. The citizens are ?U 
merchants, tradesmen, or manufacturers. The 
ambition and the thirst of g;ain of the Catalan 
arc beyond expression ; Barcelona contains 
of every art and trade, which are exercised 
to greater perfection than in any other ci 
the kingdom. The jewellers form a ricl^ 
numerous body, and the only defect in thei/ jew-, 
cilery is a little want of that taste which in l^rancc 
is carried to a ridiculous extreuwj, ihoth in furni- 
ture and jewels, and too generall^ preferred to 
solid value and utility. 

Barcelona carries on an extensive trade in its 
own fruits and manufactures, and foreign mer- 
chandize. The harbo’sr is spacious, commodious, 
and alu'ays full ol’ ves.sels, but it is sometimes 
dangerous.: it daily tills up, and requires conti- 
nued care, and an inunonsc cxpcncc, to keep the 
entrance open ; the sea visibly retires, and if the 
clearing of the harhoiu' were neglected for a few 
years, Barcelona would soon be at u distance 
from the shore. 

This city is well fortitied, and has for its de- 
fence a niaguiriccnl rampart, a citadel, and the 
castle of Mont-Jor.i , hut Barcelona is too exten- 
sive to be easily guarded and defended ; on 
which account it has always been taken y»'hcn 
attacked,, and the rebellious disposition of the 
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(Hhabitaiits severely checked. However, the 
^sj^irit of mutiny still exists, and government, for 
Avhat reason f. know not, endeavours to encou- 
rage it. ft is no uncommon thing to hear the 
Cal^lans say, the king of Spain is not their sovc- 
rejg^ and that in Catalonia, his only title is that 
'h c4imt of Barcelona. Yet the minister fa- 
vourAall their enha' prizes, and they daily obtain 
j)rohiMtions and privileges contrary to the inte- 
rests "Tif the rest of Spain. At Madrid they have 
active solicitors, whose secret intrigues lend to 
procure an exclusive, contraband commerce. I 
wish not to be the advocate of arbitrary restric- 
tions and slavery, but I would have governments 
act with some little consistency. 

Barcelona contains several fine edihees ; that 
called the Tersana, or the arsenal, is of a vast 
e.xtcnt, and in every respect woiiljy of attention. 
A '^prodigious gallery, containing twenty-eight 
Ibrges, has lately been erected in it : the nume- 
rous workmen continually employed, the noise 
of the hammers, the red hot iron piled up, and 
the flame, which on e\’erv side seems to envelop 
the building, form a wonderful and an interesting 
scene. 

I 

The foundry of cannop in all its parts is an 
object still more deserving notice; Spain o;(ves*to 
M. Maritz, a Swiss, a very simple and convent- 
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ent machine for borinp: of cannon and mortars : 
his probity and talents have acquired him some, 
envious rivals, and many enemies. It was very 
contrary to the wishes of these that he con- 
structed an enormous balance in which wroirfi^ht 
and unwrou^ht ore might be weighed ; a balabte 
so exactly poised, that a single grain suffices t^ 
give it an inclination. I saw in this fonndryAcve- 
ral fine pieces of cannon new ly cast and nored^ 
and others which were under tlic hitter opera- 
tion ; they were turned, moved, ai»d placed with 
as much facility as a dc.xtrous turner would give 
the form he pleased to a piece of ivory. The 
cannon when boring is horiaoiitally suspended ; a 
great steel piercer of the bore intended to be 
given to the cannon is applied to it’s mouth ; a 
single workman, by means of a wheel, gives 
action to the spring which presses upon the 
borer, and the cannon, put into a motion of ro- 
tation, bores itself; the matter separated from it 
naturally falls out by the motion communicated, 
and the inside of the cafmon remains as smooth 
and polished as a piece of glass. The same me- 
thod, except a very trifling diifcreucc, is followed 
with the mortars. The enormous pans in which 
the metal is melted arc three in number, and 
coatain a quantity sufficient to cast four great 
piieces at a time. The magazines are stored with 
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wood, grenades, bullets, and other instruments 
of death, proper for the attack or defence of a 
place. 

^ The same M. Maritz has put the foundry of 
SeS^ille into the best possible state ; he constructed 
ap-alegant vaulted edifice, with ten furnaces, and 
;aui'ilishcd with all the machines of his invention, 
to KTt up and remove heavy masses, and for the 
hori.W aiU engraving of camion. But an object 
*bttH-rInorc important to Spain is the copper re- 
finery that he^ established in the same arsenal, by 
which he has found means to separate the cop- 
per from all heterogeneous matter, and bring it 
to the highest degree of perfection ; six thousand 
quintals arc annually refined in the place he has 
constructed for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements of 
M. Maritz, the old method of casting cannon 
Iratl still partisans in Spain, 'who, being interested 
in the continuation of it, formed a dangerous 
association against him. A decisive experiment 
became necessary ; four pieces of cannon* 
twenty-four pounders, two cast according to the 
method of M. Maritz, and two after the old 
method were sent to Ocana, a small town near 
Aranjuez : the two first were fired twelve hun- 
dred times without becoming unfit for service ; 
the latter, after the firings of both amo Anted to 
nine hundred, became entirely useless, and were 
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thrown aside. This answer of M. Maritz to his 
enemies was conclusive; his method prevailed, 
and fourteen hundred pieces of ordnance have 
already been cast in the arsenals he foundeJ. 
Three hundred cannon or mortars may be aiiiu- 
ally furnished from the arsenal of Seviile^iand 
two hundred from that of Barcelona. M. Mirik^. 
has also erected in Calalonia and Biscay s/verar 
melting* houses, in which eight million quintals 
of balls are cast every year. He left SjjfiJ?. i'n 
1774, with the rank of field-marshal and a 
well earned pension ; he now resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, and has been so obliging as 
to furnish me with some particular information 
relative to the arsenals he founded and directed. 

The cathedral of Barcelona is very ancient ; 
the roof is extremely lofty, and supported by a 
great number of columns which have a good 
eflect ; the inside is spacious but gloomy : ihe 
entrance is by twenty steps, each of the whole 
length of the front, which is not yet begun ; 
for nothing is seen frotp the street except an 
old wall blackened by .time and the wea- 
ther. 

The palace of audience is a magnificent edi- 
fice ; the architecture is equally noble and 
elegant: the inside is ornamented with marble 
columrl^, and in a. great hail are found the por- 
traits of all the ancient counts of Barcelona. 
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The exchange, which is not yet 6nished, is 
‘-.opposite the governor’s palace, and will be one 
the finest nionunieiits in the city ; some of the 
h^ of chambers are occupied by tlie Junto of 
coiniy|erce, and others serve for drawing schools 
like those of Paris, where the art of drawing is 
ta'.ghj; gratis. They were founded by the com- 
pany cf merchants for the improvement of arts 
and traces, and already consist of eight hundred 
sTuuc-'ti A collection is making of the best 
models, in plaster of the finest pieces of antiquity^ 
and a choice will shortly be made, among the 
scholars, of those designed to become artist8> 
who will be taught to draw after Nature : the 
others will be instructed in the ditfereut arts and 
tradcs.cxerciscd in that industrious city. 

The museum of M. Salvador, an apothecary 
at Barcelona, is equally famed and valuable : bis 
'/jolkction of shells is remarkably curious and 
'complete. The minerals are but few in num- 
ber : but there is a fine choice of the different 
kinds of Spanish marble, ;sevcral vases, urns, and 
antique lamps, valuable medals, and an extremely 
large herbal, ovhortus siccus, carefully composed 
according to the system of Tournefort, and a 
numerous collection of all the books which treat 
of natural philosophy, medicine, botany, and 
natural history ; such are the contents of this 
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cabinet^ of which the polite and modest proprie- 
tor does perfectly well the honors, whenever Jhe- 
curiosity of a stranger leads him to see it. 

The collection was begun in 1708, and brought 
nearly to the state of perfection in which ij^-now' 
is, by John Salvador, grandfather to the ^s^ent 
proprietor, a man of considerable Icarninj*, ^d 
called by Toiirnefort, the Phoenix of' Spain. 
He had travelled through many countr/bs, and , 
contracted a friendship with most of theSeat^ed 
men of his time, with whom Ije corresponded 
until his death, which happened in liSG. There 
is agreateulogium on his museum in the Uistoire 
Naturetle des piei'res et des coquUks, written by 
the members of the Ro 3 ’al Society of Mont- 
pellier. 

During my residence at Barcelona, ( In April, 
1779) I was witness to a fact whicii proves the 
degree of power the Monks still have in Spa'in, 
and that they are certain of escaping witli impu- 
nity, whatever may be their crimes. The bare- 
footed Carmelites having Surprised a poor wretch 
who was rubbing theio churcii, took him into 
custody, and asked him, whether he would pre- 
jkt suiTering the punishment they should inflict 
%non him to being given up to regular justice. 
‘^Juie unhappy man, undoubtedly relying on their 
hlSlnlnity, and the vow of charity made by his 
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/ judges, gave them the preference, and they in- 
!»}!<r>tly condeinued him to receive a severe disci- 
]sline. The wretch was stripped and tied down 
iipoi\^ a table; several of the Monks beat him 
from ^head to foot with their leathern girdles, 
arn» .0 jwitb an iron buckle, until, overcome with 
k). lUpportablc pain, he cried out in the most 
fiightfijl manner, and fainted. The reverend 
lathers ^hen gave him a little relaxation ; but 
after lie was restored and refreshed, they conti- 
nued their cruelty, until a part of the flesh was 
torn from the bones of the miserable sufierer, 
and then turned him out of the convent. The 
hospital being near at hand, he crawled to it as 
well as he could, and died there in six hours af- 
terwards. 'I'his barbarity went unpunished, but 
it excited general indignation. The begging 
, brother of the order having had the imprudence 
fto say, that it was better the* man had been so 
scourged than for him to have been hanged, 
would have been torn to pieces, had not art al- 
calde delivered him from the hands of the people, r 
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ROAD FROM BARCELONA TO MORViEljtRO. 


The road from Barcelona is wide and magni- 
ficent bordered with poplars, elms, and orange 
trees, and ornamented with handsome houses, 
fountains, and villages. Two leagues from the 
city, near an hamlet called Los Molino$ Del Rejj, 
the King’s Mills, you pass the .Lt)brcgat over a 
most beautiful bridge about four hundred paces 
in length. The causeways and parapets, a;-.vL 
the four pavilions by which it is terminated, arc 
of a species of ted granite. The same width and 
goodness of road contiryie'until you arrive at a 
bridge of a particular . construction, a work 
■>vorthy of the Romans, and which was pro- 
jected to unite two high mountains. It is com 
posed of three bridges one above another. The 
first, in the form of a terrace, was intended 
for fot>t passengers; the second, for beasts of 
burthen; the uppermost, for cfurriagcs. The 
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Xi'ork was a:liuost finished when the principal 
arches fell in. Nothing of it remains but the 
fit it piatforin, and the enormous pillars which 
supjiprtcd the two bridges. The ])latform rests 
uponieight arches^ six fathoms Avidc ; each pil- 
lar is r.bout two and a half thick ; however, the 
construclion of the road and the bridge is dis- 
contim ed, on account of a law-suit between the 
.‘rfliitcci and the undertakers, which has been 
brouglit before the council of Castile. 

Villa Franca? a little city surrounded by walls, 
is two leagires from the bridge. It is su^osed 
to be the Carthago Veins of the ancients. The 
fine roads of Catalonia terminate here, but beyond 
the city are several villages agreeably situated, 
and the country about them has a pleasing ap- 
pearance. The principal villages are Arbouen, 
situated upon an eminence whence Mont-Serrat 
/is seen from its summit to the base, and Veudrell, 
to which water runs from every quarter. Three 
league.^ from this village the road passes under a 
triumphal arch, a Roman monument almost de- 
stroyed by time ; the frize, by which it is termi- 
nated, bears an inscription in large characters, 
but so much cflaced that it w'as impossible for me 
to read it. You afterwards pass through the 
villages of Torradc Embarra and Alto-FouilldJ 
and soon have no other road than that you trace 
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out for yourself upon the sand of the sea. The 
waves break against the feet of the horses^ and 
often wet the traveller. This view of the s(Ja, 
ever new and striking, is here embellished^^ a 
fine country, and a distant view of Tarragona. 
The walls of this city seem to rise from the bo- 
som of tbe waters, and the houses arc built upon 
high ground, which commands the whole cuuu- 
try. , * 

Tarragona is one of the most ancient cities in 
Spain, and said to have been bukl by the Pliceni- 
ciansl-who gave it the name of Tarcon, of which 
the Latins made Tarraco. It gave its name to 
one of the most considerable parts of Spain, 
called by the Romans Tarraconensh : the city 
was fortified by Scipio, who made it a place of 
defence against the Carthaginians. 

The inhabitants built a temple in honour of 
Augustus, and were the first who burned incenst^ 
before his statue ; an homage which that empe- 
ror, although one of those the must flattered, 
thought ridiculous. ‘ 

Tarragona has but few remains of its ancient 
grandeur ; inscriptions almost destroyed by time, 
some coins, and a few ruins, give but an imper- 
fect idea of what it formerly was. 
t. is now depopulated, and of but little im- 
mee. The harbour is dangerous, and not 
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itoucli frequented; there are a few bastions in had 
repair^ which were formerly built for its de- 
vice. 

'l^he waters of the Francoli, which fall into 
the sha a quarter of a league from the city, arc 
famous for the fine lustre they give to linen which 
is washed in them. 

Tarragona is the metropolis of Catalonia, and 
disputes with Toledo the primacy of Spain. The 
establishment of the see is said to have been in the 
first ages of tli*c church ; the succession of arch- 
bishops Was interrupted by the Moors, and re- 
mained sus|)ended until the eleventh century. 

The cathedral is worthy of attention for its vast 
dimensions, the elegance of its Gothic architec- 
ture, and a magnificent chapel, built with rich 
marble and jasper, in honour of Saint Theda, tu- 
tdar saint of the church. 

After leaving Tarragona, you pass the Fran- 
coli over a strong bridge ; the roads are tolerably 
good, the lands well cultivated, and the country 
is enlivened by several hamlets and villages. The 
principal of these are Villaseca and Cambrilis, 
which have a considerable trade in wines made in 
the neighbourhood, and brandies. The English 
and Dutch take in cargoes of them in the road 
called the port of Salo. Several of the toweffs, 
which at diflferent distances formerly served to 
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defend tlie whole coasts still remain^ but are fait- 
■ ing very fast into a state of ruiu. 

My feelings werfe frequently wounded in th^ 
districts j by seeing women employed in th^la- 
bours of the field. Their hands were not mad^ 
for the spade and pick-axe. Nature has prepared 
them more easy occupations at home; the wo- 
men, thus employed, have not that beauty and 
fine complexion which we admire in those who . 
weave lace in the northern part of Catalont^ 

The scene changes after you have left Cam- 
brilis ; the country is a vast solitude covered with 
bushes, and terminated by the sea. ou' meet 
with some remains of fortifications; called the 
Hospitalet, The part of it in the best preserva- 
tion serves at present for an inn: there is a Latin 
inscription in Gothic characters upon a piece of 
white marble over the door of the highest tow’er. 

I could not decyplier many of the words. (5n 
each side of and over the inscription are several 
escutcheons, one of wliich^ is seine e of jleurs de 
Us. This fort seems to' me to have been built 
after the expulsion of the Moors from Catalonia; 
it is within an hundred paces of the sea. 

1 here cannot avoid mentioning a reflection 1 
have frequently made in travelling. I have been 
suepri^ at seeing in provinces enriched by arts, 
craiunerce and agriculture, the people appear 
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more wretched than in those in which a kind of 
mediocrity reigns. Is not this because commerce 
^nd the arts naturally produce an inequality of 
foiVune^ and increase population ; and that work- 
incip, hereby becoming more numerous^ are poorer 
aud worse paid ? Catalonia is certainly the pro- 
Yince which, in Spain, presents to view the 
greatest activity and population ; the roads are 
A ill of travellers; and women, who seldom go 
abroad, and work but little, in the two Castiies 
and Andalusiit, here meet upon the road; they 
seem to be aflfccted by the change of place, which 
commerce and manufactures require; yet both 
men aud women, of the lower classes, are badly 
clothed; the latter are generally without shoes 
and stockings; whilst in Andalusia, where the 
misery of the people is more real, the men and 
women have the appearance of a sufficiency. It 
is in the houses only where broken furniture, the 
worst of food, and disgusting filth, fully discover 
the hideous face of poverty. 

I return to my route from which this digression 
has made me wander. Two leagues from the 
Hospitalet we arrive at the Col de Balaguer; 
this name is given to a narrow passage between 
two mountains, and to a castle, tolerably well 
fortified, which commands the - sea, and At the 
same time defends the passage of the mountains; 
it has within these few years been repaired and 
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aUuoA rebuilt. The king has now ft garrison 
in it. 

Fort Saint George, and some towers flttnked' 
with cannon, are seen from the side of a st^p 
mountain by which the road descends: the bot^ 
tom is a hollow called el Barranca de ta Horca, 
or the valley of the .gallows, on account of a 
scalTuId formerly erected there, instantly to hang,- 
with'out ceremony, the robbers who infested the 
coa«t. 

These uncouth downs are uninhabited, and 
' the traveller meets with no places of entertain- 
ment except miserable huts, in which he is ob- 
liged to take refreshment. The country becomes 
more and more frightful ; the mountains seem to 
grow" out of each other, yet they arc covered with 
plants, shrubs and verdure, which is some recom- 
pence for fatigue and thirst; the latter is often . 
f<'lt severely, water being extremely scarce ‘ 
throughout the whole district. 

The limits of this uncultivated soil arc at a 
little village called Perello, the poorest and most 
frightful place in Catalonia; the King has ex- 
empted the inhabitants from every kind of tax. 
Hie whole country is destitute of water, and, 
when a few weeks pass without a fall of rain, the 
people are obliged to go in search of it to the 
distance of several leagues. 

' TWo Ic^ues from this village the road bekopies 
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better, the country more fertile, and we soon 
afterwards arrive at the agreeeble and shady 
valley of Tortosa. 

^he city of this name is ancient and ill built; 
it is said to have been founded two thousand 
years before tbe Christian sera: but tlie proofs 
of this illustrious origin are unfortunately lost : 
Scipio gave it the name of Dordosa, and made 
, it a municipal city. 

Among the numerous and trifling combats be- 
tween the jSpaniards and the Moors, there was 
one in which the women of Tortosa signalized 
themselves. They courageously mounted the 
ramparts of their city, and performed such pro* 
digies of valour, that Raimond Berenger, the last 
count of Barcelona, instituted for them in 1170, 
the military order of the Hacha, qr flambeau. 
They merited and obtained the same day several 
honourable privileges, which exist not at present; 
they have, however, preserved the right of pre- 
cedency in matrimonial ceremonies, let the rank 
of the men be ever so ‘distinguished. 

Tortosa is four leagues from the sea, and six 
from the mouth of the Ebro; this river washesthe 
ramparts of the city, which at present serve but 
for ornaments. The most remarkable edifices 
are the cathedral and the castle: the cathedral js 
vast, and boilt in fine proportions ; the principal 
front is of the Corinthian order, and equally jgio- 

E 2 
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ble and magnificent: the first body only of the 
building is finished; a vestry is no>r finishing, 
which is ornamented with the finest jaspers of 
the Country, but the heavy architecture ansAjrers 
not to the expence. , 

Devout persons and connoisseurs admire in the 
old vestry several interesting objects ; the former 
revere a ribbon or weft of thread i of which the 
Virgin made a present with her own hands to„ 
that cathedral. A canon, in his stole, tOok a 
bit of this relict, enshrined in gold and diamonds, 
and applied it to the forehead, temples, and lips 
of the spectators who were upon their knees ; I 
was of the number, and modestly submitted to 
every thing he thought proper to do. Those 
who havO a taste for the arts see with pleasure 
a triumphal arch in silver^ which weighs two . 
hundred and fifty pounds. The architecture is 
fine and noble, and the arch serves as an Osten- 
soir iu the processions of the Fite-Dim. There 
is also a fine golden chalice decorated with ena- 
mel which belonged to Peter de Luna, an anti- 
pope, known by the name of Benedict XIII. who, 
during the long quarrels of the church, went to 
reside in Peniscola, his native place; the patine 
or cover, as well as the chalice, which is very 
heavy, lue ornamented with the most beautiful 
miniatures. The baptismal font is of porphyry, 
apd.well finished after the manner of the ancients ; 
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it formerly served as a fountain in the gafdens of 
the same pope. 

The castle is upwards of a mile square, and is 
noVr in a state of ruin ; it however serves as ah 
habitation to a governor, who is old and lame, 
and to a young and charming woman who is his 
wife ; the lady seemed dissatisfied with her ele* 
vated abode, and very glad to have a fewmo- 
• mcnts conversation with me and my companion, 
whom she very courteously invited to hejr apart- 
ments. She hAs much wit and a very fine figure, 
and was by far the most pleasing object I saw in 
the castle. It must, however, be remembered, that 
the Ebro decorates the whole country with ver- 
dure and flowers, and that the most delightful 
landscapes are discovered from this elevation: 
there are also some precious remains of antiquity; 
amongst others, the following inscription to the 
god Pan, the ancient tutelary deity of Tortosa. 

PANI. DEO. TVTELAE 
OB. LEGATIONES. IN 
CONCILIO. P. H. C. 

APVT. ANICIENVM 
AVQ. PROSPER ^ 

6ESTAS 

hi. . . • • ... . . 

Jt is an acknowledgment made to the god Pan, 
by the colony 'of Tortosa, for having obtained 
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ivliat they asked by their deputies in an assembly 
of the farther provinces of Spain : Anicienum Aur 
gustuni was a city of the Gauls, now called Puy- 
cerda; but as it is not to be presumed that the 
assembly was held so far from Tortosa, the Ic&rii-' 
ed are of opinion, that there was then in Spain 
a city of the same name. 

The curious in ruins will find a considerable 
number of them in the esplanade of the castle. 
There arc also several subterraneous caverns 
which resemble the masmoras of Granada; they 
arc supposed to have been prisons constructed by 
the Moors, but appear to me to be more ancient, 
and seem to have been public granaries like those 
of Burjasol near Valencia. 

Several Roman inscriptions are still found in 
Tortosa; two are incrusted in the wall of the ca- 
thedral, and some ^.re placed without order and 
mixed with Gothic inscriptions, which form the 
corner of the house^of a player upon the guitar: 
Finestres has given an account of them.* 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the beau- 
tiful environs of Tortosa ; the country is fertile 
in wines and fruits, and contains great quantities 
of marble, jasper and alabaster. The Ebro 

« 

* Sj^logc iriscriptioniim Romanarum, quae in principatu 
Catalauniae^ vel existunt, vel aliqiiando exstitcrunt, a D. D, 
jTosepho Finestresi M. D. CC. LXII. 
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abojinds there ^vith fisli, and is covered with a 
great number of little barks^ which give to the 
citjr an appearance of coiuuierce and population. 

You go out of Tortosa over a long wooden 
bridge, much admired in the country, but which 
is not one of the wonders of the world ; the road 
is one of the most agreeable 1 met with iii 
Spain: and the good effects of cultivation are 
displayed in the most lively verdure. The tra- 
veller soon arrives at la Ihita dc los Fraincs, a 
rich domain which belongs to the fathers of h.a 
Merci, where tolerable good lodging may be had 
at an easy expence. 

Two leagues from this Ycnta is the little town 
of Uldecona ; the principal street is long, and a 
part of the great road ; the houses arc supported 
by a colonade, or, more properly speaking, pil- 
lars of granite. The church, and some of the 
houses, have a respectable Gothic appearance ; 
the windows of an ogive form, and the slender 
columns, by which they are divided, give to this 
last village of Catalonia an air of antiquity always 
pleasing to the eye of ‘the curious. It is neces- 
sary to remark, that in this province the distiuice 
from one place to another is not reckonrd in 
miles; the computation is made by (he Ui->c i c- 
cessary to go over it. The Catalans sa^ . w .. h^ve 
so many hours travelling to go to dinner, &c. a 
manner of reckoning which, to me, appears more 
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natural than that of our leagues, which are 
longer or shorter in different provinces. 

Benicarlos, the first city upon this road ip the 
kingdom of Valencia and famous for its wines, is 
a few leagues from Uldccoua. After haying 
passed through another considerable town the 
road leads to the sea side, near to which are high 
mountains covered with pines, siirubs and fine 
verdure, and to which numerous flocks arc driven , 
to feed. When I saw this beautiful landscape 
the sea was calm and majestic ; tbut the winds 
by which it is agitated must sometimes make 
considerable ravages in the neighbouring part of 
the country. I observed, that the branches of 
all the trees upon the coast projected towards 
the mountains, and presented nothing hut their 
naked trunks to the sea. At the feet of tlics^ 
mountains the road which becomes even runs by 
the side of the Mediterranean, and the country 
is more fertile. Villareat, Noules, and other 
villages in the neighbourhood, all surrounded 
with ramparts, were formerly so many strong 
bolds; but they were severely punished for having 
taken the part of the competitor of Philip V. in 
the struggle for the crown of Spain. Genersd Las 
Torres pillaged and burnt them, and put the in- 
habitants to the sword ; sparing none but women 
and phildren : these devastations, which political 
yeasons may command, and w'hich may be carried 
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into execution in a moment, require the industry 
of ages to be repaired ; but the strong never 
reason, and arguments and oppression have ever 
fallen to the lot of the weak. The remains of 
SagUfituH) are striking proo& of the truth of 
these observations. 
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M O R V I E D R O. , 


This citjis tljc famous Saguntum destroyed by 
Hannibab and which fell a victim to its fidelity 
to the Romans. According to Livy, it had ac- 
quired immense riches * by interior and exterior 
commerce, and by just laws and a good police; 
but the treasures fell not into the hands of the 
conqueror. The inhabitants made a resistance 
of eight months, and, not receiving the succours 
they e.xpected from their allies, fed upon the 
flesh and blood of their children, and afterwards 
turned their rage against themselves ; they erect- 
ed an immense pile of wood, and, after setting 
fire to it, precipitated themselves, their women, 
slaves, and ti’casures into the flames ; so that, in- 


* In tantns brevi creverant opes, sen maritimis, seu terres- 
trIUus ^ructibus, scu multitudinis incremento, sen sanctitatQ 
discipline, qua fide socialem usque ad peruiciem suam colue* 
runt. Liv, 
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fttead of a lucrative conquest, Hannibal found 
nothing but a heap of ashes. About the eighth 
year of the Punic war the Romans rebuilt Sagnn- 
tuni, but never could restore it to its primitive 
spleifflour. 

The city of Morviedro is full of the remains of 
its antiquity ; the walls of the houses, the city 
gates and doors of the churches and inns are ro- 
■vered with Roman inscriptions. Tlie poet Ar~ 

gcnsola truly says, 

• 

Con marinoks de nobles inscripciones, 
Tlieatro un tiempo y aras e.n Sagu7iiho, 
Fabrican hoy tabemas y mesotics,* 

The most curious monuments in Morviedro 
are the castle and the theatre ; the former con> 
tains heaps of ruins which belonged to the monu- 
ments of several centuries, ^nd are at present 
upwards of a quarter of a league in extent. Most 
of the towers and edifices, of which the remaiiis 
only are now seen, appear to have been con- 
structed by the Moors with tiie materials left 
them by the Romans ; all the works of the latter, 
except a few arcades in good preservation to- 
wards the south of the castle, have totally disap- 
peared. 

* Vile public houses are now built with marble, *!bvered 
with noble inscriptions, which formerly in Sagimtum decorated 
the altar and the theatre. 
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The castle covers almost the whole top of the 
mountain upon which it is situated ; it is of an 
irregular form, and consists of five divisions; 
that in the middle still contains a magnificent 
cistern two hundred feet long, and, although 
half filled up with rubbish, eighteen feet deep. 
The roof by which it was covered, was supported 
by twenty-one pillars ; these are composed of 
a cement which time has made harder than 
stone. 

At a little distance from the cistern, towards 
the principal gate of the castle, leading to the 
theatre, are three steps that seem to have been 
at the entrance of some temple of which the plan 
still remains visible. The temple was supported 
by enormous pillars ; this appears from some of 
their bases which still remain ; the distance from 
one column to another was about eight feet. 

This part is surrounded with walls and towers 
of Moorish construction, and which form the 
square called Saluquian. Here, as well as in 
many other parts of thfe castle, are several in- 
scriptions, in which the names of Emilius, Fa- 
bius, Acilius, the Calphurnian family, and seve- 
ral other illustrious persons of ancient Rome arc 
mentioned. I shall give all these inscriptions, 
and those found in the streets and squares of 
Morviedro, some of which are in unknowsi cha- 
racters, at the end of this chapter. 
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'riic theatre is situated at the foot of the moun> 
tain upon which the castle stands ; from the con- 
fused remaining traces of it, and tlie mutilated 
forms it presents, we rather imagine than see 
what it must once have been. A few years ago 
government had the good 'sense to forbid the in- 
habitants of Morviedro, and the environs, from 
building houses with the stones of this monu- 
ment : had the same prohibitory order been made, 
and rigorously observed, a century and a half 
sooner, this famous theatre would still have been 
almost entire ; for it has been more destroyed by 
men than time. 

Don Emanuel Marti*, dean of Alicant, and 
one of the most learned men in Spain, having 
given, in a letter to the nuncio, Antonio Felix 
Zondadari, at Madrid, a very exact description 
of the theatre of Saguntum, I shall present the 
reader with a short abstract of the letter, adding 
to it some reflections of my own, su^ested by 
the remains of the monument. 

Though the theatre ’is in a valley, its situ- 
ation, equally agreeable and healthy, is suffi- 
ciently elevated to command a view of the sea, 

•* He is the author of twelve volumes of Latin letters, winch 
were printed at Madrid, and in 1738 reprinted at Amsterdaga ^ 
also a treatise upon the Passions, left unfinished •, remarks upon 
Pliny the naturalist, which are in manuscript. See. See. 
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and a part of ilie adjacent country ; the environs 
are rural, and watered by a little river. A moun- 
tain by which it is coininaudcd, and, if I may 
so speak, surrounded, shelters it from the south 
and west winds ; in a word, the situation is.sucii 
as Vitruvius particularly recommends as the most 
healthy ; the theatre is also constructed in such 
a manner as to render it very sonorous ; a man, 
placed in the concavity of the mountain, easily 
makes himself heard by persons at the opposite 
extremity, and the sound insteadiof diminishing 
seems to increase I made, this experiment ; one 
of my friends, standing upon the place where the 
stage formerly w as, recited a few verses from the 
Auiphyiriou of Plautus : I was in the most ele- 
vated part of the theatre and heard him very dis* 
ti nelly, 'I'iiese rocks may be said to have a 
voice, and one fi're times stronger than that (rf" a 
man ; so much cufirgv does it receive from the 
ca\itios made by art in the mountain. 

The seiiiicirclc, which the people called the 
Pirisncti'c, is about four hundred and twenty- 
five feet in circumference ; its height from the 
orchestra to the most elevated scats is an hun- 
dred feet, and to the end of the wall behind 
them an hundred and ten ; the diameter of the 
orchestra, from the center of which every ad- 
measurement should be taken, is seventy-two 
feet. The word orchestra signified, with the 
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Greeks, a place for the performance of dances 
and pantomimes ; among the Romans it bad a 
different use and meaning, at least after Attilius 
Seranus and L. Scribonius Libo were asdilcs cu> 
rules^ they followed the advice of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and allotted the orchestra to be the place 
for the senators. 

At first there was in the orchestra a place of 
distinction, a kind of throne upon which the 
prince was seated, and in his absence the praetor; 
the base of the»throne still remains. The sena- 
tors took their places after the vestsils, pontiffs, 
and ambassadors. In order that the last rows 
might not be deprived of a sight of the repre- 
sentation, the pavement was gradually and in- 
sensibly elevated from the seat of the praetor to 
the last benches behind where the knights were 
plated. The entrance and departure were faci- 
litated by particular passage’s round the peri- 
metre for the different classes of citizens. Ac- 
cordin.g to the laws Rosc/n and Julia, made for 
the regulation of the thbatres, there were four- 
teen scats allotted for Ube knights, towards the 
seventh were two entrances or cavities called 
Vomitoria, and this seat was rather wider than 
the others, in order that the spectators might get 
to their places with greater facility. The bad- 
ness of the rock was undoubtedly the reason why 
two entrances were not given to the places of the 
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knights; but this deficiency was supplied by 
forming on each side of their benches a kind of 
staircase^ the foot of which is in the center of 
the pit. 

The Pmcinctio, which the Greeks called Dt> 
azonaj or girdle, a kind of band, longer and 
wider than that by which the other seats were 
bordered, is still visible upon the last benches 
allotted to the equestrian order ; it served to dis- 
tinguish at first sight the different orders of the 
state, patricians, knights, and plebeians. It also 
prevented all communication between them ; the 
seats or benches the furthest from the orchestra, 
the most elevated, and twelve in number, were 
called Sumtna Caved ; these were for the people; 
who had different dooff to enter at, either by in- 
ner arches cut in the rock, and which still exist, 
or by a portico at the bottom of the- theatre, . 
which served two ’purposes; one of giving the 
people a place of. retreat in case of sudden rain 
or bad weather ; the other of sheltering the seats 
from the fail of water (ft dirt. The portico con-> 
tained sixteen doors, which maintained a current 
of air, by which' the theatre was kept cool, and 
the air within prevented from becoming cor- 
rupt; seven staircases terminated at these doors. 

«On each side of the portico was a space of 
tvvbnty-eight feet, filled up with four rows of 
•eats. It is reasonable to suppose these were for 
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lictora, public crien, and other officers of the 
asgutrati^ that thej might always be ready to 
receive his orders^ and prevent or terminate the 
quarrels of the people; a regulation observed in 
Athens, as the commentator of the Peace of Aris- 
tophanes has sufficiently proved; and what with 
me seems to give more weight to the suppositioil 
is) that from these places there were passa^ by 
secret staircases to the prisons ; one of which is 
still remaining, whd'e are found the iron ring and 
chains by whit^he Arsons of cinders were se- 
cured. 

Several ranges of seats wmO placed over the 
portico, but it is difficult to say tor what kind of 
persons they were intended ; if I tUay be permit- 
ted to conjecture, 1 should think it Was from these 
the slaves, flower giris, aUd men and women of 
ill famd saw the performance ; fot, according to 
a law of Augustus, -porsoas of this desbriptioa 
wore not permitted to bh present at 'toealHtal 
performences, except .m the most elevated 
places. The staircase by Which these depraved 
classes got to theSr places was supported by tiiO 
mountain. ' 

There are square modilHotfs, eight Ifeet toom 
each other, all'Toend' the exterior Walts. 

The remains ou eachibide'of the theatre attaat* 
its aneimit mi^i|oenoe. iBev4ral of the arcadM 
vot, IT. F “ 
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still remain ; some half gone to ruin^ others en« 
tire. These served to support the covering of 
the stage ; this roof or ceiling is entirely de- 
stroyed, not so much as a trace of it is to be 
found. 

If we allow fourteen inches to each place, the 
theatre might contain seven thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-six persons, without reckoning 
the seats dver the portico, or the places of the se- 
nators in the orchestra ; so that it may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have contained about 
nine thousand spectators. 

The stage was about twenty-one feet long from 
the orchestra : nothing now remains of it except 
the base of that part which in our theatre is the 
place of the foot lights ; this was rather lower 
than the stage, as a^ears by the little wall by 
which they were separated. 

The plan of a small semi-«ircular space, in 
which stood a curved wall, and which was called 
Vdva Regia, on account of its magnificence and 
the ornaments which served to decorate it, is 
seen opposite to the center of the orchestra. 
The Greeks, according to Pollux, called this 
little inclosed space Sasileion, or the royal habi- 
tation; this kind of arch was placed between 
"two doors of the same form, called Hospitalia, 
because they were the places’ for strangers who 
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came to see the performance. Some vestiges of 
that on the left side yet remain. Upon the pe-^ 
diments of the doors were placed different paint- 
ings suitable to the representation^ which were 
varied *like scenic decorations ; for a comedy 
there were public squares^ streets^ and houses ; 
for a tragedy porticos, colonadcs, and the btatues 
of heroes; for satire or farcc> grottos, fauns^ 
gardens, and other rural objects. 

The scenes and decorations rapidly changed, 
and with great facility, according as the piece 
required. Some of the walls which served to 
support the pullics and counterpoises, by which 
the machinery was lifted up, have not yet quite 
gone to ruin. The Bronteim was a place be- 
hind the stage, whence, w|h goat skins filled 
with little pebbles, “and sfflien in the air, an 
imitation of thunder was produced. To these 
divisions of the theatre must be added the CAo- 
ragia, which must have been spacious, for the 
disposition of the choruses, and keeping the 
dresses, masks, and difierent instruments proper 
to the stage. 

To prevent the waters from injuring the the- 
atre,»two walls were built with a canal, so dis- 
posed as to contain and convey them to the pre- 
cipices of the mountain ; and .the rain which 
fell within the theatre ran to the center of the 
orchestra, and thence under the foot lights. 

t2 
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where it was received into a cistern which re- 
mains to this day. 

Ihe time when tlie theatre was built, and the 
naine-> of the nia^istiatei> who presided at the 
buddiiu; of it aic unknown ; but on that ac- 
count it is no lc‘‘S a proof of the vast genius of 
the Romans, who never lu aii} of their woiks lost 
sight of posterity. In all of them thev knew 
how to join beauty of foini to extent, solidity, 
and elegance, and even in their pleasures weie 
alwa}s great ; whilst, in the p'icsent age, public 
edifices resemble the slender and elegant decora- 
tions with which the heads of women are orna- 
mented, and will last but for a season. 

The place upon which the convent of the Tii- 
nitarians now stand Awas formeilv the scitc of a 
temple dedicated t^jiana. A pait of the ma- 
terials served to build tlie ehiirch, and the rest 
were sold to build San Miguel dc los Re3es, 
near Valencia. There are several sepulchral 
stones in the exterior walls and the cloister, on 
which are the following inscriptions : 

SERGIAE M V 
PEREGRINAE 
THEOMNESTVS ET LAIS 
ET did:vme LIBERTI 
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ANTONIAE. L.F. 

SERGILLAE 

VEGETVS 

LIBERT, 

* 

L. ANTONIO L. F GAL 
NVMIDAE PREFECT 
FABRVM.TRIBVNO MILIT. 

LEG. PRIMAE ITALICAE 
L. RVBRIVS POLYBIVS AMICO 

SERGIAE M.P. 
PEREGRI^AE 
L.IVLIVS ACTIVS 
ET PORCIA MELE '’E 

ANTONIAE L.F 
SER9ILLAE 
L. TERENTIYS FRATERNUS 
AD FINI 

These five inscriptions, very well preserved* 
ire inserted in the wall on each side of the church 
ioor of the Trinitarians. 
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TIi 4^ inscription following is in tin* cloister 
Tl))' rtiarartcrs are unknown ' 1 copy tliein such 
as tbey are. 

The following arc found in the castle. 

C. LICINIO 
Q.F. GAL 
CAMI^ANO 
AEDILI II VIRO 
. FLAMINI 
EX DD 


AVLO AEMILIO 
PAVLI PAL 
REGILO XV VI 
SACRIS FACIEMDl 

prefecTo VRB. 

lURI DICUND 
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QUESTORI 
TI. CAESARIS AV. 
PATRONO 
Q. FA BIO CN. F. 
GAL GEMINO 
PONTIF SALIO 
DD 


DIS MAN 

GEMIN. MYRINES 
ANN XXX 
L. BAEB PARDtfS 
OMNI BONO 
PE SE MERITS 
FECIT 


M CALPVRNIO M.F. 
GAL LVPERCO 
AED II. VIR. PONTIFIcI. 
MANLIA CN. F 
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P.BAEBIO L.F. 
GAL MAXIMO. 
IVLIANO AED. FLAM 
POPILIA AVIiA 
EX TESTAMENTO 

c. POPiLiI cvpitI 
PATRIS 

M. ACILIO M. FC 
. FO PROCVRA. 
CAESARVM CON 
VENTVS TARRACHON 


The three folloiiring are near the ^reat church. 
The characters of the last are similar to those 
found in the cloister of the Trinitarians. 

C. VOCONIO C. F 
GAL. PLACIDO AED 
II. VIRO II. FLAMINI. 11. 
QVESTORl 

SALIORUM MAGISTRO 
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POPILIAE L.F. 
ilECTINAE AN XVII 
C LICINIVS C. F. 
GAL. MARINUS 
VOCONIVS ROMANVS 
VXORI. 




The wall adjoining to the city (^ate is covert 
with fragments of inscriptions: the following 
are entire. 


D. • . ,.M. 
BaEBIXENICE 
FELIX VXO 
lOULClSSlM 


FABIA Q.L. HIRVNDO 
AN XXX 
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V F 

G GRATTIVS 
IIALYS S[BI 
GRATTIAE mYrsiNI 
VXORI KARISSIM 
AS XXXXVH 
SIBI ET SUIS 


Upon a column of v^blte marble^ to the left, 
on entering the citj, vre read, 

DEO 

AVRELI 

ANO 


The most curious of all these inscriptions i« 
that found by the side of the house door of M. 
Jean Duclos. 

M. ACILIVS L. r. 
rONTANVS 

ERIPyiT NOBEIS VNDE VfCENSVMtrS ANNVS 
INGRESSVM IVENEM MILITIAM CVPIDE 

PARCAE FALLVKTVR FONTANVM QVIA RAPVERVNT 

CVM SIT PERPETVO FAMA FVT VIU VIRI. 
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Father Flores^ in the second part of hU Trea- 
tise on the Coins of the Colonies and municipal 
Cities of Spaiu^ has collected most of those 
\ 7 hich belonged to Saguiilum. Three pieces of 
a l&attcring ram arc preserved in Morviedro: 1 
saw one in the castle, which I should have sus- 
pected to have been the axle-tree of some enor- 
mous carriage made to carry the materids emr 
ployed in that vast edifice. 

Morviedro does not at present contain more 
than from tfitree to four thousand inhabitants; 
the environs are fertile, and produce silk, wine, 
oil, hempj and corn ; these productions would 
still be increased were not tlA* river Toro dry flie 
greatest part of the year. 
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OF TUB KINGDOM OF VALKVCfl. 


The kingdom of Valencia evtcuds fiom north 
to south, and is about sixty leagues iii length : 
its greatest breadth docs not exceed twenty-five 
leagues. It is bounded on the south and east by 
the Mediterranean; on the west by New Castile, 
and the kingdom ofJVlurcia; and on the north 
by Catalonia and Arragon. * It was formerly in- 
habited by the Ccltibcrians, the Tiirdctani, the 
Lusoni, &c. &c. 

This kingdom is watered by thirty-five rivers, 
all of which run towards flic east: the principal 
of these are the Segura, which has its source in 
Andalusia in the Sierra de Segura, whence 
takes its name ; its course from the south to the 
north is about forty leagues ; after having crossed 
Murcia it washes the walls of Orihuella, and falls 
iQto the sea at Guardamar. The Xiicar, which 
in New Castile^ waters the kingdom of Va- 
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lencia through its whole extent, and is lost in the 
sea near Cullera, which gives its name to a neigh- 
bouringCape. The Guadalaviar, which in Arabic 
signifies clear loater, and called by the Romans 
Tnrias, has its source near that of, the Tagus in 
Arragon ; the mouth of it is not far fromYalencia. 
This river is not deep, but has an abundance of 
fish, and Its banks are covered with shrubs, flowers^ 
and verdure. 

Valencia is, in proportion to its extent, one of. 
the best peopled provinces of Spain; it contains 
seven principal cities, sixty-fpur great towms, and 
upw'ards of a thousand villages ; it has four sca> 
ports, the most considerable of which is that of 
Alicant; the soil is extremely fertile, although 
divided by mountains. These, contain mines of 
sinopica,* iron, and alum. . There are also found 
quarries of marble, jasper, plaster, lapis cala- 
minaris, and potters’ clay, of which difibrent kinds 
of earthen vessels are made. 

Several authors have written of the city, and 
kingdom of Valencia;* the most distinguished of 
them are Viziana, Bciitcr, Escolano, andDiago. 
This small province coutnins eight hundred thou>. 
sand inhabitants; it annually produces nearly a-, 
million weight of silk; an hundred thousand 

* Found in ihe New. Jerseys also, and there called by the 
people blood-stone, from its stilining the hands of a bloody 
colour. 
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arrobas * of bcmp, an hundred and thirty thon> 
sand arrobas of oil, and three million cantarosf 
of wine; so that its active commerce with France, 
England, and Holland is considerable ; it is cal- 
culated ^at ten millions of piastres per annum, 
which make about forty million of French livres 
(above six hundred thousand pounds sterling) 
This estimate, however, appears to be rather 
.exaggerated. 

♦ The arroba weighs twenty-five pounds. 

f A measure which contains sixteen pints. 
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*0r THE ENVIRONS OF VALENCIA. 


After leaving Morvicdro, on our way to Se- 
gorbia, we pero'ive to the right a kind of circular 
boundary, which incloses a valley in which are 
a great number of villages; the principal are 
Almenera, Benecalaf, Faura, Cauct, and Beue* 
diten. 

^ Wc afterwards arrive at Torres Torres, a small 
town which some writers pre^nd was the ancient 
Turdeta, the capital of Turdetania; if this be 
true, the hatred its inhabitants swore against those 
of Saguntum, and which was revenged by the Ro- 
mans, may be said still to exist in all its force, for 
were they not subjects to the same prince, they 
would be in a state of perpetual warfare. Their 
disputes and antipathy ari»e from the waters which 
serve to overflow the country in dry season^ ^nd 
who knows, says the Abbe Ponz, but their an* 
cient quarrels had the same foundation? 
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Further on upon the road we come to a cluster 
of mountains^ in the bosom of which is a cele> 
brated chapel, called the chapel of Nucstm Se- 
nova de. Iq Cueva Santa ( our lady of the holy 
' grotto). The concourse of people at this' chapei 
is incredible, especially on the 8th of Septemb ,r, 
which is the festival'. The image of the Virgin 
. is placed at the bottom of a deep grotto, to which 
the devout descend by a wide staircase. .The' Vir- 
gin performs many miracles, and if, as it is said, 
the image be of piaster, and has-been preserved 
two centuries .in that damp place, this is a mi- 
raclesufficicntlyremarkable, because figures made 
«ftlre same materials arc dissolved there in two 
dav's. The duties of thp chapel arc performed 
by priests, who live in'a large house built by the 
side of the gjrotto, and which, at the same time, 
serves for a vicarage and an inn. 

■ Segorbia is two leagues from this solitary chapel. 
Some of the historians of Spain insist, and others 
deny, that Segoirbia. was. the ancient Segobrica: 
;Diago says, with some ;.ppearat(ce of truth, tliat 
. modern S^orbia was formerly the capital of Cel- 
' tlberia> and that it is the city mentioned in inscrip- 
tions and ancient coins. It its present state it 
contains not more than fh>m five to six. thousand 
inbabitapts. It is surrounded by well cultivated 
.gardens; the climate is mild, and the country 
aboiinds in every kind of fruit. 
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The Jesuits had a college in Segorbia; their 
house has been converted into an episcopal semi- 
nary. The tomb of Peter Mirallcs, the founder 
of the college, is to the right of the great altar. 
Mirallcs left Rexls, the place of his birth, when 
L^was very young, and after serving his sovereign 
with much reputation and success, both in Eu- 
rope and the Indies, returned very rich to his 
country, with the intention of employing an hun- 
dred and sixty thousand piastres, about six hun- 
dred and some ^thousand livrcs (twenty-six thou- 
sand pounds) in founding a college, an asylum 
for poor orphans, and a convent pf reformed Au- 
gustin monks : he had at first resolved to make 
these foundations in Bexis, but bis countrymen^ 
for some reason now unknown, opposed him in 
his design. His statue of stucco, as large as life, 
and in a kneeling posture, is upon the urp which 
''contains his ashes; and round |t the principal ac- 
tions, of his life are represented in six has-reliefs. 
The whole work is very well executed. 

The greatest curiosity m Segorbia is the. foun- 
tain; which even at its* source furnishes water 
sufficient to turn two. mill wheels, and water alt 
the neighbouring country. The water is whole- 
some,' clear, and well tasted ; it does not breed 
either reptiles or flies, and becomes not corruj^t 
by being kept ; but its most remarkable property 
is that of petrifying the roots and branches of 

VOL. IV. . o 
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the trees which grow by its side, and even the 
chaiuioh 111 rough which it passes. It is necessary 
to observe, that the greater or lesser quantity of 
the strong scdiaicni it deposits, which then be- 
comes hard and may be compared to the piunice 
stone, 4s in proportion as il.s course is more or l;.ss 
rapid. Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants of 
Segorhia arc not more subject to the stone and 
gravel than those of any other part of the world. 

Xcrica is two leagues from Segorbia, and situat- 
ed upon the banks of the Palcncia, at the foot of 
a mountain, upon which arc the remains of a 
castle which appears to have been formerly a 
place of great strength. The chief productions of 
the neighbouring country arc wine, wheat, and 
Indian corn, and the soil abounds in excellent 
pasturage for cattle. This city has been the sub- 
ject of many disputes among antiquarians; some 
asserting that it was the ancient Ociserda or Eto- 
besa; others that it was celled Laxata, afterwards 
Laxeta, which at length became Xerica. 

There arc a few fragments of Roman inscrip- 
tions in Xerica and in Yivel, which is at the dis- 
tance of half a league, but they appeared to be 
less deserving of attention, and not more likely 
io please the 'greatest lovers of antiquity than a 
iqpdest inscription, which is modern, and found 
on the bridge over the Falencia, between Segorbia 
.and Xerica. 
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JOANNES A MVNATONES 
EPS. SEGOBRICENSIS VIATO 
* RVM PERICVLIS PROS 
PICIENS IIVNCi PONTEM 
A FVNDAMENTIS EREXIT 
ANNO 1570. 

The road from Xerica to Yivel runs by tlis 
side of gardens delightfully shaded. The town 
of Vivel is situatad on the Palencia ; it is said 
to have forracrly been a city of Ccltibcria^ called 
Bel-Sinum, and afterwards Vivarium which by 
corruption is now become Vivcl: at present it 
docs not contain more than three hundred iuha- 
Jiiitauts, who arc all employed in the cultivation 
of their lands, which are well watered and fertile. 
Escolano and Diago give several inscriptions 
found in the town; somq of these afford reason 
to conjecture, that dilFereift branches of the fauiily 
of Porcia were established in this part of Spain, 
and that they went thither with M. Portius Cato. 
In others wc fin^ the names of Agricola, DOmi- 
tian, Emilius, |jid the family of Cornelia. 

Two leagues from Vivel we arrive at Bexi^ a 
considerable town situated upon a little eminence, 
and surrounikdbyhigh mountains. The,co unfry 
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is watered by a river called Toro^ from tlie name 
of tbe village near which it has its source; it is 
the same river which falls into the sea near Mor> 
viedro ; in one part of it, for the distance of two 
or three leagues, it furnishes excellent trout! Se- 
veral antiquarians place at Tlexis an ancient i^itv 
named Jlct'gis. The present town is the chief 
place among the tow'us, villages, and hamlets be- 
longing to the order of Calatrava. 

After leaving Bexis, the road descends into a 
debp valley and becomes delightful ; it lies through 
the bosom of inonutains covered with pines, ver- 
dure, and aromatic plants; the Nine also is culti- 
vated there iu situations properly exposed to the 
sun. The Canalen rolls its waters through this 
delightful abode, and the road afterwards crosses 
tlic mountains, tbe highest of which is called la 
Vcllida, From .the top of this mountain the cy ® 
takes in an immense country, a vast extent of sea, 
the cily of Valencia, and tbe plains by which it 
is surrounded. Canales>, a little village, where 
the icc, so necessary to, the people of Valencia is 
deposited, is but a little distance from laVellida. 

The road from Canales descends for tbe space 
of a league, and in a deep bottom we discov^ 
And ilia. This town merits celebrity on account 
o! the fine paintings contained in its church. The 
great altar is ornamented with ten Corinthian co- 
huBus of the most just proportioiu» and between 
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which arc several bas-relicrsreprcscfttiiig the mys>' 
ierics of the incarnation of Christ: the crown is 
composed of several angels^ who hold the dif- 
ferent instruments of his death. The altar is shut 
in b}" great doors, which are more to be admired 
tflhn any tiling co- tained in the church. They 
were painted by Ribalta, whilst his great abilities 
retained their full vigour. The subjects are 
taken from the scriptures, and executed in the 
most striking and masterly manner; the correct- 
ness, colouring, and composition of these paint- 
ings are not to be surpassed. 

The inhabitants of Andilla have great merit 
in having preserved tlie seprecious productfons, 
instead of imitating those of several other villages 
who, to decorate their churches after the modern 
manner, have destroyed several master-pieces of 
The former, however, ,are blameab'lc for 
having uselessly expended a sum of money for 
the purpose of building a high tower by the side 
of their church ; since, considering the situation 
of their village, which is entirely surrounded by 
very high mountains, had they raised their tower 
to four times the height it has, it would never 
have been seen at a distance, nor could any thing 
have been discovered from it ; this ‘luxury is be- 
sides shameful iu two hundred inhabitants atrthe 
bottom of a deep valley^: the money might un- 
doubtedly have been better employed.. 4 ' 
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From Andilla the road almost continually as> 
cciids for two leagues, at the end of which w'c 
arrive at Alcublas, and, after passing over a 
plain of four leagues, at Liria. This city was 
famous in antiquity ; it is universajly a!!osv6dto 
have been the ancient Edeta, built by the firt ifS- 
habitants of Spain. A stone with some Roman 
characters was discovered in 17 59, near the public 
fountain. Don Joseph Rios, vicar of Cullera, 
explained the characters in the following nianneti 
in a dissertation full of erudition. *- 

TemplumNympharumQ,. Sertoi'ius Euporislm 
Sertorianus ^ sertoria festa d solo, itn uti sculp s 
turn est, in honor em edetanorum ^ peUronorum 
morum : 

And lower down, 

Sud peemid fecerunt, 

« 

Liria is situated between two little mountains, 

and contains about sixteen hundred inhabitants, 

most of whom are employed in agriculture ; the 

front of their church exhibits some fine architcc'* 
« 

turc : Martin de Olinde was the architect. 

The Carthusian monastery of Portaedi is two. 
leagues frpm.JLiria, and Valencia four from thq 
monastery. 
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VALENCIA: 


TSIoue lia^ been written uponVj 
iipou an^ other city in the kingdom of Spain ; 
£scv>]atio, Viciana, Beutcr, Esclapes, and Diago, 
all of the kingdo.u of Valencia^ have left anualg 
and histories of that capita^ and I am not sur- 
prised at sv hat they have done; Valencia was, for 
<.a.long time, the city in which a greater number of 
books were printed than any other in all Spain. 

Its ancient name is unknown ; but, it is said 
to have been taken pnd fortified by Scipio, de- 
stroyed by Pompey, aiwf lebuilt by Sertorius. It 
was taken from the Romans by the Goths, and 
from the latter by the Moors, who, at twice, 
possessed it two hundred and thirty-nine years ; 
for it was taken 1094 by the famous Cid-Rui- 
Diaz de Vivar, and bore, during four yearb 5 H;he 
name of Valencia of the Cid. The Vloors re- 
took it, but it was finally conquered in 1338, 
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the king Don Jaymc^ and embellished as well as 
enlarged by Don Pedro IV. king of Arragon. 
It is about half a league in circumference^ and 
the wails are built for ornament rather than de-> 
fence. 

Mariana the hititorian says, that in Valencia 
chcarfulness enters at the doors and windows ; 
the description he gives of this city is in many 
respects devoid of truth, and such that the au- 
thor proves himself more a poet than an historian. 
Several geographers who have had implicit faith 
in Mariana, have even exaggerated his account 
of Valencia, and said, the houses here arc all 
palaces, on which account the name of Bella 
was given to the citj', an epithet difficult to 
reconcile with narrow, crooked, and unpaved 
streets, impassable after rain ; and in which there 
are but two or three houses built with taste, aim* 
a few churches distinguished by their architec- 
ture. In a word, it is a City built by the Moor-s, 
who, for reasons of polipy,* jealousy or religion, 
associating but seldom %with each othcr^ and 
shut up, with their women, considered Streets as 
nothing more than necessary paths, little capable 
of embellishment, and gave their whole atten- 
tion to the interior of their houses, which were 
airy and spacious, but - in general inconvenient 
and badly distributed, Besides, the luxury of 
glU^ges had qot yet been' introduced, But the 
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Spanfards^ since their conquest of the kingdom, 
might easily have remedied a defect vrhich at 
present is so considerable, and not have followed 
in tlicir new buildings the injudicious plan traced 
bv the Moors. 

^Bdrjasot, a village a league from Valencia, 
stands on an estate belonging to the college of 
Corpus Christ! in that city. . 

Escolano derives the name of Burjasot from 
the Arabic words h&rg which signifies tofsef', and 
sQt rendered by ■vsoQd, whence the word soto, 
which in Castilian means the same thing. In the 
middle of the wood ihatsurrbunded Burjasot vras 
an oak, which with its branches covered as much 
ground as a man with a yoke of oxen could 
plough in a day ; the branches, fourteen in num- 
ber, each of which would have made a great 
tree, were eighty paces diameter. They were 
supported by pillars, which gave t^o the inclo- 
sure the appearance of a rural cloister. Escolano 
saw this tree and gave a description of it. In 
1670, it was thrown down by lightning. 

Burjasot still presents monuments much more 
important, and' which the city of Valencia takes 
great care to keep in repair ; these are the pub- 
lic subterraneans granaries, constructed by the ' 
Homans, and mentiptied by. Columella, PUBy, 
Varro, and Suidas, who call them Silas^ or 
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Sirog;* an'l 'whiclj iu Iho ’^'alcncian language are 
now called las SicJias or Stchcs de Roque. 

The monument of Frances I’Advonant, the 
most famou> actrc'^s Spain e\Ci hod^ is in the 
old church of Burja»ot. She died a few years 
since at the age of twenty-two, by the excess 
of her debaucheries : her epitaph, written by 
a priest, one of her friends, is silent upon this 
head.' 


O mors, qudm amaraest 
memoria tua ! 


* Sed id g<‘nus liorrei qnod Scripsirau**, nisi sit in sicca posi- 
tioner qaam\is gr«niuut lobustibbiusutn cormmpit bitu : qiu si 
noUos adbit posiunt otiam defussa it amenta senirii sicut 
Irausmarinis qulbusdacn provinciis ubi puteomm in inodam» 
qnos appellant Siros, cxltau^la hurous^ editos a se fruciun re- 
Cipit. Colurael. lib. 1. cap. 6. n®. 15. 

Qaidam granarii babent sub terris, speluncas quas voraiit 
Scivesj ut in Cappadocia ac Tbracia ; alii, ut in Hispania cite- 
riore putco^, ut in agro Cartbaginensi ct Oscensi, Varro dt 

]ie Kust. lib. 1 cap. 57 ^ ^ 

• 

Suidas, tom. ii. p. 7Z4 and 
Plin. H’bt.,Nat. lib. 18. cap. 30. 

Quint. Curt. lib. ?, cap. 4. n®.24j 
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A qui jacc 
Ffdncisca 
TAdvcnant 

4e edad dc veintc y dos annos 
y ocho (liaSj immortal 
por su agudissimo 
taIcntOj y admi- 
racion unica cn 
su ptofcasioUj mu>* 
irio cn onze dc abril 1773, 

*dando espcciales 
muestras de fer-* 
vorosa contri* 
cion; ruegen a Dio) 
por clla 

Piun procercs, 
primi, 

^ummi lacrymantor 
et imi; 

post vitam fumus, > > 

Pulvis* ''E umbr{|> ^ 
sunnis.* 

* 0 death, how htter is the remembrance of ih^ t 
bos Prances TAAvenant, aged twenty-two yeara audeigbt 
immortal her care talents, and the greatest prodigy of 
profeshion. She died It April, 1772, after having shewn 
maiks of the most fervent contrition. Pray to God for Ser, 
Whilst the great, the ^cb, the pm^erful, and the pei^le 
dull regret her loss and shed tears at hw £ite, let ns notfoiget, 
ilpit, aftei this life, we are but smoke, shadows, and dust; 
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From Surjasot ihe excellent figs^ caK^d at 
Marseilles Figucs Bovrjasotes, derive their name, 
and not from Alexander VI. of Borgia, archr 
bishop of Valencia before he was pope, as MS- 
nage pretends in his Italian etymologies lAidcr 
the word FUo Srogiotto: it is true they 
transplanted to Italy by this luxurious pope, add 
there made known by him to the nice palates of 
that country. 

A few years ago a stone with the following 
inscription was found iu the GuadaUviar, in the 
environs of Valencia : 

SODiLICIUM 
VERNARVM 
COLENTeS ISID:::: 

It is placed upon* the road not far from where 
it yras discovered . and has above it another 
stone, in the centei of which is a crow n of lau- 
rel, a cornucopia, ond the’ following characters 
asal^cnd: • 

CO. IV. IT. \ALENIA 

After placing the two stones, the following in- 
scription was put over them— Siste, antiquitatis 
amator : diu socii in alveo sepulti lapides A. D, 
MDCCLTV. iaventi, sequent! in hunc proximio- 
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rem locum positi, die ubi^ die quando primiiia 
erecti. 

. Most of the historians who have writtea upon 
Valencia maintain it to have been the first- city in 
Spani;, in which the art of printing was known ; 

in the supposition that it vfM not inbroduced 
iiAo^at kingdom before the year 14:^4^ tiiej 
mention a Sallust printed at Valencia in 1475, 
and a Latin dictionary, intitled Comprehenso* 
riim, at the end of which is read as {follows : 
Praisem hujm comprehensorii prceclarum. opm 
' Vdlentice wvpressum anna MCCCCLXXV. DU 
vero XXIII mensisfebruarii Jinii felidier. Tliis 
work is in the library of Don Gregory Maymi9» 
who resides at Valencia, and who has one of Hktt 
most valuable collections of books in the king-' 
dom. He may be called the Nestor of SpaniA' 
literature. Although eighty years of age, most 
of his time is devoted to fetters, and thus tho;. 
last moments of a life, celebrated by a great 
number of works, are consecrated to the ibstrno- 
tion of, his countryman. Voltaire has justly 
given hiin the title of famous. Dr. Robertson 
consulted hinl upon his history of America, and 
lie maintains a correspondence with all the learn- 
ed men in Europe. |^e gives the most polite 
ceptipn to visitors,, and was pleased to-plajgp me. 
in the number of those whom he honourii;witli 
his, friendship. X jwas. ndt less satisfied ;^th his 
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brother Don Antonio Mafons, a man wUI ao- 
qnainted with the antiquities ofSpain^ and wiio, 
amoDf^ other Moiks, has given the tisioiy of 
Dlchc^ fonnerly Ihci. 

During i«v stay at Valencia, I was presetit at 
the celebiation of a feast given by the soeiety|t/c 
la Real Jifacslrmza, on the birth-day of Wiarfes 
III. This name is given at Valencia, Granada, 
Seville, Zamora, and some other cities, to a so- 
ciety coinpo'>cd of some of the first nobility of the 
country. The Matslranlcs, in diflereiit cities, 
have a veiy rich luiiform, and enjoy, bv grant 
from bis niaJo*-(y, several honourable privilegco. 
They match to the field under his banners, and 
arc followed by several companies composed of 
their vassals. This picseuts an imago of the 
feudal system. 
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ROAD FROM VALENCIA TO ALICANT. 


I LEFT Valencia about onc o'clock on the 22di 
of January, in a volante ; * the weather wa# 
extremely iSne, the sun clear and very warm, and 
the country as beautiful as in the month of April. 
The road at 6rst is good^ and passes through se-' 
veral villages, but afterwards becomes such as it 
probably was at the creation; sand up. to': the' 
axlctree, and an immense desert full of the high ' 
thorny and strong plant which the people of the 
country call pUa; the aloe of America, of 
which the Spaniards make cordage. The Cata- 
lans spin it so hnely, that the thread is used iu 
making of blonde, jllgemisi is the first town 
upon this road. Tbe;Spanish traveller says, the 

* A light op^ carriage, as I may say, continnally bbwn 
about thawed. 
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&9ade of the church u iti a good fasto^ t1 ^ great 
altar of fine aichitcctuie^ and that iti the imide 
of the chuich there ^aie 8e\eral pieces of sculp- 
ture well executed, and sonic paintings by Ri- 
halta Alcirc, two leagues from Algimcsi,, is a 
considerable tossn, well situated The Moors 
call it Algenra, which signifies Island; ap»^,f,iu 
tact, it Is one, being surrounded by the ih^r 
Xucar, which you pass oser a stone biidge. T ic 
country about Alciic produces lice, fruits, and 
grain: the sugar cane was foiii^eily cultnated 
there with some success, but smte sugar ha^ bci ii 
brought, rheaper and of a better quahli, 
from America, this cultivation has been neg- 
lected. 

The road fiom this town to San Felipe is, in 
general, tolerably good ; sometimes eommaiulod 
by high and baiieii mountains, at othcis ciosscd 
by difierent sti earns. 

Thicc quarters of a league fiom San Felipe 
you pass over the widows’ budge. A mother who 
had the misfoituue to lose her only son in the 
river oser which the bridge is built, caused it to 
be erected, that the same misfortune might not 
happen to any mother in future. 

San Felipe was called ictabis in the time of 

the Romans ; and, when in the nossession of the 

» • 

11 * ors Xaliva, a name still given itb\ tlic com- 
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iiion >f)coii|^c ; it was destroyed at the heginniiig . 
^of this century for having resisted the arms of 
Philip V. 

^he castle was formerly the prison of the duke 
of Calabria.* 

Between San Felipe and Mogcnle, the travel- 
Jess than two hoiirs^ twelve times crosses a. 
liver called Barranjo de Mogente; the laurel 
rise, so carefully cultivated in our gardens in 
France, grows naturally upon its banks. He . 

^ Ferdinand of Arragon, duke of Calabria, eldest son of 
Don Fadrique of Arragon, king of Naples, born in Andria in 
1488. His tathor Iiaving been deprived of his states by Ferdi- 
nand V. called the Catholic, and Louis XII. of France j Ferdi- 
nand, who was his presumptive heir, shut himself up with some 
troops in Tarenlesia, wliere, unable to defend himself long, he 
was obliged to surrender to ilic great captain Goirzalo Fernan- 
dez, who treated him well and sent him into Spain, whilst his 
father, mother, and brothers were in France. King Ferdinand 
imprisoned him in the castle of Xativa, where he remained ten - 
l^ears, after which Charles y. gave him his liberty, and rcceiv- . 
d him at Valladolid, where the conrt then was; he married 
jim to the queen Ursula GerraSine, wldi)w of Ji is grandfather, 
laughter to the count de Foix, itnd niece to Louis XIL he after- 
yards named him viceroy <4;' Valencia. Having lost his wife, 
le married Donna Mcucia tfe Mendoza. He died at tho age 
)f 60 years and some inpiitls, and was interred by the side of 
lis first wife in the churcl^f San Miguel de los lleyes, near 
/^alencia, in a yEft/ifflStPly of Jeronymites, which he^ bad 
bunded. 


11 
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next arrives at Villena^ a small to^ o!? new 
Castile. 

Not far from Villena is the little village of 
Biar^ called by the Romans Apiarium, on fx> 
count of its excellent honeyj which was as wnite 
as snow. It is still famous for the same valu2.ble 
production. 

To the left of Villena is Alcoy, a handson a 
little town, situated upon the river o^that nanle. 
Iron mines were discovered in the neighbourhood 
in IbOd' ; but it is more remarkable for a fountain 
called by the -inhabitants Barchcl ; they say, 
that it throws up an abundance of water during 
the space of fourteen years ; that it afterwards 
becomes exhausted, and that it runs and dries up 
periodically. The mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Contentaina are famous 
from the great quantity of rare and medicinal 
plants found upon them. 

Altea, rich in wine, silk, flax, and. honey, is 
by the sea-side. 

Denia, an ancient city founded by the people 
of Marseilles in honotir of Diana, lies to the 
north of Altcna ; it was Called by the founders 
ArtemUiuin, from the Grj^ek name of that deity: 
the Romans gave it the a^ellation of JDimeum, 
wdtence the name it now blSi';sr'’^ertorius made 
an advantageous use of this place^^and it is not 
long since the inhabitants still callerT it Afalaya 
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de Sjrto^y the observatory of Sertorius. It 
^tands at tfte foot of Mount Mongon, and has a 
commodious harbour; the soil is fertile, and 
almunds in corn, wine, and almonds. 

Between Denia and Altca, the land forms a 
pnmontory, called Cape Martin, but the inha- 
I of the country still call it Artemus. This 
tape separates the Gulf of Valencia from that 
3f Alicant. 
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A L I C A N T. 


Alicant for a long time, only a small 
village; Viciana says, that in 1519, there were 
but six houses upon the ground on which the 
city now stands; but in 156!2 the number 
amounted to upwards of a thousand. The cir- 
cumstances which most contributed to this pro- 
digious increase, were the means made use of 
by the inhabitants to secure themselves from the 
enterprizes and ravages of the corsairs. They 
employed a part of their* property in making 
strong fortifications by the sea-side. Several fa<> 
mous pirates, supported /y the Moors, then 
Icruized in the Mcditcrrane .n ,* Dragut and Bar- 
barossa spread universal teiiror, Alicant, become 
a place, of safely, and cam dde pf defence, in- 
duced the merchants of CarthaAna and the 
environs to establish themselves th^<»^^he8c 
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^ilan aud Genoa ,* and the concourse of natives 
strangers soon gave both fame and prosperity 
to Ve city. 

ft is now well built and peopled ; the bay is 
srft. aud much frequented ; it is sheltered on the 
wst by Cape de la Huerta, and to the west by 
Qipe Saint Paul and the Island of Tabarca. 
Vessels anchor about a mile from the mole in six. 
seven, eight, ^nd ten fathoms of water, .and 
may cuter and go out with any wind. The 
mole is large and commodious, but not yet 
finished. One of the drcumstances which has 
most contributed to the riches and commerce of 
Alicant. is the duties of entry being lessgthere 
than at Valencia and Carthagena; this dimi>. 
nished the commerce of these two cities in favour 
of the former, from which all the vessels that 
carry on the trade between Spain and Italy are 
fitted out. 

The commerce of Alicant consists iij^ barilla, 
antimony, alum, aniseseed, cummin, and the 
wine much esteemed :in Europe, called Tuio Unto 
(tent wine). , ( 

Within four leagues pf the city there is a kind 
of reservoir. .o>;.r»sAern, between two mountains; 
called El pmtam'j' in which the water that ‘falls 
fronyd^illre neighbour i^jsiountalns is received ; 
an^Avhich. in case of a want of rain, serves to 
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supply the whole district for a year./ The walls 
of the bason are two hundred feet high ; and> a^ 
the base, upwards of forty feet thick. f 

The soil of the whole country between Aliy^nt 
and Guardamar is entirely saline. Guardamj^r is 
said to be the ancient AXmiey so called on accq^ rt 

*** i 

' of the great quantities of salt found in the env: • 
rons. \ 

These salt pits have been famous in history for 
two thousand years. The Genoese and the tra- 
ders from Pisa and the Levant formerly came 
there to load their vessels, and took great care to 
insert in their treaties of peace, an article 
whereby full liberty was granted them to fetch 
salt %om Guardamar. 

llie bay of Alicant is said to have formerly 
been the famous gulf of Hid, a Roman colony, 
now the city of Elcbe, but the declining state of 
the port of iliei, and the improvement of that 
of Alicant, gave to the bay the name it now 
bears : jjjt begins at Cape St. Martin, and termi- 
nates at Cape Palos. 

The waters of Boussot, f & village within a few 
leagues of Alicant, are sajji to be of use in ob- 
structibns. and venereal cas p ; people go to drink 
them in the month of May .i._bqf . tj iey find there 
no kind of lodging, and the sick who remain are 
obliged to have small tenements ereeW^ their 
.^accommodation. The rosemary plant thri^s so. 
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ti IS neighbourhood, that it frequently 
^rows to the height of six feet, 
k The situation of AUcant is too fine for that 
iwt of the coast to have been neglected by stran- 
gels who landed in Spain ; and it is supposed, 
pfh without some reason, that there was formerly 
ciijv of which the name is now unknown, in 
^he environs of the spot on which Alicant now 
etands. Several fragments of inscriptions, and 
ruins of columns and statues, found towards that 
part of the bay called La Gala, support this cou> 
jecture. Some intire inscriptions, discovered in 
the same quarter, have been preserved in the 
neighbouring country houses ; amongst others 
are the following : 

M. VALERIO. SOLANIA 
NO. SEVERQ. MVRE 
NAE. F. MAG. 

M. POPILIUS ONYXS 
mill. AVG‘. TEMPLVM. D. S. 

P. R. I. Q. P 

^1 

Mario Valerio „ Sokmiano Severo, Murom 
famUioe magister, Marcus PopUius Onpxs aex- 
tum augu ' , Hmphm, de mt pecunia resiiivit ip- 
seque^p^uit. 
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VARRO. ANN XVm 
H. S. E. S. T. L. 

VaiTo annorum octodecim Me scpuUus est :Au 
terra levis. 


DHS MANEBVS 
PRIAMI GENIA 
8INPONIACA 
AN. XXV. 


A sefl or signet, of the form following, was 
found near the same place : 


ABAS'C ANTI| 

It had a strong little handle that it might be 
forcibly pressed : Abascantus is said to have been 
a Roman collector ;* and Bculer quotes an in- 
scription in which mention is made of a person 
of that name. 

Q. SERTORll'S. Q. LIB. 

ABASCANTVS Sa VIR AVG. 

D. S. P. F. (C. IDEM QVE 
DEDICAl^JT. 

The inscriptions and coins discov^d in this 
neighbourhood, prove that the city olKtofeny 
existed before, and ini ihe^tne of the emper^s. 
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JR :5uTB from ALICANT to MURCIA. 


Two leagues from AUcant, the traveller finds 
a forest of palm-trees ; a kind of tree which has 
a noble and simple^ yet, in general, a melancholy 
appearance : however, when they arc found in 
such numbers, as in the environs of Elche, their 
efiect is very agreeable. I imagined myself trans- 
ported to the plains of Alexandria or Grand Cairo : 
I saw, with a pleasure new to me, the golden 
and tufted grape and the date suspended by the 
side of each other ; an hoi^izon infinitely varied, 
green valleys intersected by a thousand rivulets, 
an4 a clear and brillia.nt sky, which enlivened 
th^scene, and rendered^ it one of the most inte- 
resting 1 had ever beheld. 

Between Alicapt aj]a Elche, there are several 
deep and covered cisterns, the water of which is 
excellent •> They are t^he precious remains of the 
religioji of the Moors, who neglected no means 
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of facilitating ablutions and the Observance o 
the salutary precepts of their law. The cistei’’ i 
are now going to ruin, and in a few years wUt^j.e 
totally filled up. ^ 

Elche^ say antiquarians, is the ancicnf Jlki, 
a very famous colony, which had the sot./junes 
of Julia, Cassariana, and Atigusta ; brt all^ the 
remains of its ancient magnificence arc a g.'eat 
number of ruins, and some inscriptions : one of 
the latter is engraved upon a piece of a jasper ■ 
column in tlie convent of Nuestra Senora de la 
Misericordia : the words arc : ■ 


AUGVSTO DIVI. F. 
DECrVS. CELER 
DEDICAVIT. 


The column was brought from Alcudia, in the 
environs of Elche ; .utid, by the ruins found near 
that place, it appears to have been more consi- 
derable than the latter. 

The following inscription is also found in Elche. 

©. ‘ 3VI. 

VLP. MARIANAE 
VIXIT AN.XXX 
L. CASSIVS.|lVNIANVS 
MARFTAE* 
KARISSmA'E. 

\ 

*■ The ' word Marita, iastead of Uxor, is fseqijenlly fbuad 
in Horace and Ovid. \ 
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^ ^Jcfae had .formerly a port called llUcitano, 
v^m its name Hid; it was still resorted to in 
but is at present abandoned^ and not even 
a tritjjie of the city to which it belong;cd is now 
to belifound. The city was undoubtedly distinct 
frot.<\.IIici, because Eichc is a league from the sea. 
T1 iere a?h yet some remains of a road from Car- 
thagena'to the port of ilieh and the natives called 
it^ by tradition, the Roman road. 

It is also said, that the road made by the Gre- 
cian Hercules, when, after conquering Gcryon, 
near Cadiz, he continued his way to the Pyrenees 
to go into Gaul and Italy, passed through 
Elche. 

This city was early converted to the Christian 
faith, the name of the first bishop of it was John ; 
there still remains a letter of coinpliincut, written 
to him by pope Hormisdas ia 517; but the see. 
was destroyed by tbe invasion of the Moors. 

Elche was famous in the time of the Arabs : 
the situation .was del^htful. the climate mild,' 
and the environs fertile.;' it was for them a de- 
lightful retreat, in which they cultivated art sand 
letters in the midst oT pleasures. It gave birth 
to several celebrated men, among whom, one of 
tbe most distinguished was Isa Ben Maliomed 
Alabderita, a very pleasing poet ; who flourished 
about the year 91S of our era. 

Mahomed Ben Abdalrhaman enjoyed the 
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greatest, consideration amongst hk fellow (^ti-j 
zens ; he deserved to be celebrated for his kuo>i . 
ledge and piety. The Spaniards have his a^ats 
of Spain, and a history of the illustrious m m of 
that kingdom ; he died .in 1213. > 

Abu Abdallali Mahomed Ben Mahomed.' Ben 
Hcscham, was so wise and just a judgej'^that^j be 
king of '<ranada, after receiving repealed pr/ofs 
of his knowledge and equity, gave him full power 
to govern in his place : he died^ in this employ- 
ment in 1304. 

Eiche was taken from the Moors by Peter the 
Cruel, in 1303, and has ever since remained under 
the dominion of the Spaniards ; it belongs to the 
house of Arcos. 

Orihucla, four leagues from Eiche, is an an- 
cient and well situated town, surrounded by high 
mountains, and, like all this coast, enjoys a per- 
petual spring. The country is so - fertile as to 
have become a proverb : ILucx'a o no Ihieva, irigo 
en Orihuela; whether .it* rains or not, there ia 
always corn in Orihuela. 

The Romans called it Orcclis, and Ptolemy 
reckons it among the cities inhabited by the 
Bastetani. 

One of the first bishops of tbisxity sent depu- 
ties to the second council of Arles,. in the fourth 
century, the time of Constantine the Great, 
flrhe see was afterwards united to that of Cartha- 
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g'cna, and nOi; separated from it until the middle 
t'>f O'e sixlecnih century. 

yOrihuela has an university, which was founded 
iu*f?,55. The college, built upon a high inoun> 
tain, i^as a- magnificent prospect, and is in itself 
an object of curiosity, 

T->c cathedral is dark, small, and ornamented 
in bad^ate. 

I'he country, from Orihucla to the environs of 
Murcia, has the appearance of a vast desert. 
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OF THE KINGDOM OF MURCIA. 


This kingdom is the least of those isrhich com- 
pose the monarchy of Spain ; it is but twenty- 
five leagues in lengthy and about twenty-three in 
breadth. The most considerable cities areMurcia^ 
the capital; Car thagena, and Lorco ; Almacaron, 
six leagues from Carthagena;, which is, properly 
speaking, no more than, a fortress upon the sea 
coast, and principally distinguished on account 
of great quantities of alum found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; Mula, situated in a fertile plain ; 
Caravaca, famous foB a* cross presented to it by 
angels, and which cures all the sick within ten 
leagues round ; Lorgui, Calaspara, and Cicza, 
which by some is thought to be the ancient 
Cavteia. 

The two principal rivers by which this king- 
dom is. watered, are the Segura, formerly called 
tlic Tcrehts, and the Guadalentin, which, rising 
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in the kingdom of Granada^ waters that of IMtir- 
cia, from west to east, washes the walls of Lorca, 
pud falls into the Mediterranean near Ahnacaruu. 

Ihe kingdom of Murcia produces a great 
quant, itj of silk. The Moors, when they con- 
querr'l Spain, are said to have brought thither the 
mulberry-tree, and to have taught the Spaniards 
th:‘ manner of cultivating it, as also how to pre- 
pare and weave the silk. TJie soil of Murcia is . 
so favourable to this tree, that it more easily 
grows there than in any other part of Spain. Tlio 
little kingdom of Murcia is said to contain three 
hundred and fifty-five thousand five hundred 
mulberry-trees, and to produce annually forty’ 
thousand ounces of the grain of the silk worm, 
the result of which is two hundred and fifty?’ 
thousand pounds of silk. 

The lands watered in the kingdom of Murcia . 
arc divided into seventy-three thousand . eight 
hundred and ninety-seven tahidl&s. A takiiUa 
is a square, each side of which is forty varasi 
and consequently contdins sixteen hundred square 
varas.* Every kind of 'fruit produced in Spain 
is found in Murcia ; it furnishes Castile, Eng- 
land, and France, with oranges, lemons, figs, 
&c. The ' ipountains are coVered with shrubs^ 
reeds, dnd odoriferous and medicinal plants. 


* Thirty-two inches make one vara. 
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MURCIA, 


ScvERAi> volumes have been wrhicn upon the 
antiquity of this city. In the earliest a^os it is 
said to have been called Tadtpir^ that is> pioduc> 
live of palm trees; that aftcivaids^ rcbtiilt by 
the MorgetceSj it took the name of ISiurgis 
and after these people was at diflereut time* 
called Bigas!ro> Oreoja, and Oni.eh; but Cas- 
calcs maintains it ‘had never any other name than 
that of Murcia. These disputes ar, but of little 
consequeucc ; its antiquity is sufficiently proved 
by inscriptions, some of .which arc quoted by 
Appian, in his dcscriptrou of Spain, and the rest 
still remain in Murcia. 

In its origin Murcia was, like every other city 
near Carthageua, only a suiall village. I'hc latter, , 
eclipsed them all until it was conquered by Sci> 
pio. The no sooner camo to the vil- 

lage*of Muccia, .and observed its agreeable situ- 
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ation^ tite naturd cascades of the rirer^ and the 
banks covered with myrtle, where this shrub 
flourishes more than in any other pait of 
Spain, than they resolved to consecrate it to their 
Venus Myitia, who delighted in myrtles, waters, 
aud fountains: they added an a only to the 
name, ’\hich was Murci. 

It was in the fields of Miiicia that Scipio> 
returned from bis conquest, celebrated the obse- 
quies of his father and uncle. The celebiation 
cousisled in gabies add combats of gladiators, 
and, according to Livy, they were not slaves who 
were forced to combat, but brave champions, 
who voluntarily came to give proofs of their 
valour. Murcia remained six hundred and six- 
teen years under the dominion of the Romans. 

It was taken, dismantled, and sacked, by the 
Goths_, who possessed it three hundred and ten 
years. 

The Moors, in their turn, came tobesiege it, after 
having conquered Cordova, Malaga, Granada, and 
V Jaen; and the inhabitants went to meet and fight 
them. The two armies mrt in a plain, still called 
jSongoaera, on account of the bloody battle that 
followed, in which the Murcians behaved so gal- 
landy, that most of them remained upon the field. 
In this extremity, the governor of the city <x- 
dcred all the women to be clad in armour, and 
drawn up on the rampart, whilst, in the cha- 
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factei* of an ambassador, he went to the Moorish 
general to capitulate. The Moors, believing the 
city to be still strong and full of soldiers, grante^l 
him very advantageous terms; but what was 
their astonishment when, upon entering tlie 
gates, they found only an army of women ! 
The same circumstance is related of t^c taking 
of Orihuela. At length, after five hundred and 
twenty-seven years possession, the Moors lost it 
iu 1241 to Don Ferdinand, son of Alphohso 
the Wise, and it has ever sinee*^ reniained under 
the dominion of Spain. 

Murcia stands in a plain, which, from west to 
east, is twenty-five leagi^es in length, and a 
league and a half in breadth. The Segura runs 
by the side of the city. This river is decorated 
with a fine stone bridge, and has a magnificent 

Tire principal front of the cathedral is beaur 
tiful, but overcharged with ornaments. Tlu; 
three principal doors are of reddish marble, and 
of the Corinthian order; they are. ornamented 
with thirty-two statues as large as life. The 
Arabian sculpture which ornaments the pillars 
is v>ell executed, and in a good taste. 

The inside of the cathedral is.' spacious ; the 
pillars by .which the roof is supported have no 
appearance of Gothic lightness ; but are much 
more strong than elegant. The beauty, light- 
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nesgj and elegance of Gothic architecture are 
found iu the chapel of the marquis de los Yeles^ 
which appears more ancient, and is higher than 
the cathedral; the form is an hexagon, termi- 
nated bv a cupola, ornamented with all the taste 
of the Gothic ages, and the exterior of the chapel 
is as wfcll finished as the interior. 

The altar of the cathedral is of massive silver, 
and the steps which lead to it are covered with 
the same nieta]. 

The tomb of AlphonsoX., surnamed the Wise, 
is in this church. That monarch, who, in an 
age of ignorance, distinguished himself by his 
great knowledge of history and astrology, left, 
at his death, his heart and bowels to Murcia, as 
an acknowledgment for the good reception given 
him by that kingdom, after abdicating the em- 
pire he had accepted in prejudice to Richard king 
of England. Sancho, bis sou, would have ex- 
cluded him from his states. 

The tower of the cathedral is square, and built 
in imitation of that of. Seville, but it is larger, 
and when finished will be more lofty.' The 
ascent to the summit is so easy, that a horse 
might go tip it without being much fatigued. 
In the centre of this tower, at about half way up, 
is a Spacious apartment, which serves as an asy- 
lum to such as, from interest, enmitv, or sudden 
anger, have had the misfortune to stain their hands 

i2 
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with the blood of their fellow creatures. They 
theie live beyond the reach of the laws, and have 
no other inquietude than that of their lemorve. '* 
The base of the tower is ornamented with Co- 
rinthian pilaateis, and some niches not}et filled 
up ; the following inset iption proves it to have 
been begun above tWo hundred and fiflt^ years 
ago. 


Mno J)m IMCCCCCXXI die 
XVIin Ortobth 
inccpiim e'd hoc optis sub 
Leone X sunmo 
Ponttficc, sui pont(ficatus 
anno VIIII, 

Carolo imperatore cum 
Joanna malre 
rtgnautihm in Hispania 
Matheo sancti Angeli diacom 
cardi- 

naU Epistopo Carthaginense. 

• 

' Murcia contains six parish churches, endowed 
by Alphonso the Wise, ten convents of monks, 
and six nunneries. Among the convents, that of 
(he Cordeliers is the most distinguished. It has 
a good library, but ill taken care of, in which are 
the portraits of several great men, who have ren- 
dered themselves famous by arms, letters, and 
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the art of governing. The Moorish parish stood 
formerly upon the ground no\Y occupied by the 
convent of the Dominicans. 

Murcia is surrounded by charming public 
walks, of which the Mede^on is the principal. 

This city, although considerable and well 
peopled,* has not one iiin ; the only lodging to bo 
had in it, is as wretched as those found upon most 
of the great roads of Spain, in the places called 
inns, generally kepi by Gitanos or Gipsies. 

The baths of Archena are four leagues from 
Murcia, upon the road to Madrid, and take their 
name from a neighbouring little village; they 
have their source in a rock not very high, but 
which is commanded by very lofty mountains. 
Thirty pares from the Segura, a canal upon which 
three kind of baths are constructed, has been 
made from this source ; the first bath is for the 
men, the second for the women, and the third for 
the poor. The first is within ten or twelve feet 
of the source, and the .water is so hot, that it is 
impossible to support the heat of it, even with 
the hand, for more than a second ; before it is 
bathed in, it is beaten far a considerable length 
of time. This water is of 9 blueisb cast, very 
heavy and bad tasted ; the froth or scum at the 
source takes fire like sulphur or brandy. Those 
who drink the waters must use a good deal of 
exercise to carry them of. They are esteemed 
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useful in all infirmities proceeding from the hu- 
mours, but are prgudicial in venereal cases. 
Their great effect is a violent and continued 
transpiration, and it sometimes happens that per- 
sons who have bathed in, them are obliged to 
change their linen five or six times in the day. 
There are about fiftj* small huts near tlitT baths, 
where lodging may he had, but provision must 
be carried thither iu case of a few days resi- 
dence. 

f 

The roads from Murcia to Carthagena arc 
horrid, and in the high mountains, over which 
they pass, are such as the waters have made 
them. 
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C ARTHAGENA. 


Carthagena is announced at a distance by 
villages, farms, country-houses, and several plea- 
sant walks. The principal founders of this city 
wore, \ie are told, Teucer and Asdrubal ; but a 
large city called Contenta, from the name of Testa, 
king of Spain, by whom it was built, is said to 
have stood upon tlic same ground 141‘3 years be- 
fore Christ. The greatest part of the province 
also was called CotUesiania. Teucer came next 
in the reign of Gargoris, ‘and began to embellish 
and fortify Carthagena, but did not complete his 
work ; till at length, Asdrubal finding its situ- 
ation delightful, made it a magnificent city, and 
tlie rival of Carthage in Africa. 

Carthagena remained in the possession of the 
descendants of Asdrubal until the year 308 before 
Christ, when it was conquered by Publius Scipio 
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and Caius LsbIius. It was at that time governed 
by Mago, the last Carthaginian chief. 

Livy tells usj that at the arrival of Sr.ipio in 
Spain^ Carthagena was, alter Rome, one of the 
richest cities in the world, and full of arms and 
soldiers. .. ;Not withstanding all its resources, Sci- 
pio took it, and delivered it up to pillage, lie 
carried away with him sixty-four military ban- 
ners, two hundred and- seventy-six golden cups^ 
and eighteen thousand three hundred marks of 
silver, beside vessels of the same metal ; forty 
thousand measures of wheat, and an hundred 
and sixty thousand measures of oats ; in a word, 
he acquired there such immense riches> that, the 
historian says, tlie city itself was the least thing 
the Romans gained by the expedition. Ut mini- 
mum omnium inter tantas opc$ bellicas Carthago 
ipsaf^rit. 

It was after this conquest that Scipio set tho 
great example of temperance and genejrpsity, so. 
much celebrated. in that and the present age. We 
learn frmn. history, tha^ some soldiers having 
brought to him a young female captive of lioble 
extraction, whose, beauty attracted the eyes and 
admiration of the whole camp, Scipio being in- 
formed that she had been promised in marriage 
by her parents to Lucius, prince of the Celtibe- 
rians, and that the two lovers had a great aifec- 
iiou for each other, sent for the young prince^ 
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and restored to liiin the lady, forced him to take, 
as a marriage portion, the sum of gold her 
friends had brought for her ransom, and oifered 
them, at the same time, the friendship of the 
Homan people. 

Carthagena was a long time the Indies of the 
Romans*; and there are still silver mines in the 
environ*;. Philip II. had some of the silver 
melted, to estimate the expence of working, and 
the produce. The lead mines in the village of 
los Alumbres are very rich ; amethysts and other 
precious stones are found near Cuevas de Poruian, 
and not far from Hcllin there is a very consider- 
able mine of sulphur. ' 

The country round Carthagena was formerly 
called Campo Spartario, and the appellation of 
Spartaria was also given to the city on account of 
the great quantities of Spafium, or Spanish 
broom, found in the plains and mountains. ' 

Carthagena was totally destroyed in the wars 
of Atanagilda with Agil,a king of the' Goths in 
Spain several antique stones with, inscriptions 
• have been foifod among the ruins. One of these 
18 now in a garden in the town of Espinardo, 
near Murcia. It has on one side the stern of a 
ship, and on the other the figure’ of Pallas hold- 
ing ail olive branch ; at her feet are a cornucopia, 
and the caduceus of Mercufy. Cascalcs, for 
what reason I know not, attributes this monu- 
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merit to Julius Ctesar, and supposes it to Iiave 
been erected by him at the time when he formed 
the design of subjugating the world aud his 
country. 

On the. land sidc^ Carthagena is defended by a 
mountain formed by three hills ; one of which 
. w'as formerly culled Phesto, another Alecjo, and 
the third Chrono, In the middle of the city is a 
high hilh with a fort^ now almost in ruins: it 
was anciently called Mcrcurim Thaitatcs, un- 
doubtedly from a temple erected there in honour 
of that deity. 

The harbour is spacious, and so deep that 
ships may moor close to the land. It is a bason 
hollowed by Nature, which seems to have shel- 
tered it from tlic winds by several hills placed 
round it at equal distances; so that from the 
mole nothing but the entrance of the harbour arid 
the bason are to be seen. No port in the world 
. can be compared to this fur safety and regularity. 
Virgil wishing to give, at the landing of i^neas 
"in Italy, the dcscriplion of a port as perfect as 
• Art and nature could make it, seems to have 
taken for his model the harbour of Carthagena. 

Psi in secessu longo toais : insula portum, &c. 

The entrance is defended by two redoubts, 
which are not yet fortified : tlie mole is protected 
by twelve pieces of caunon. 
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The arsenal is extremely laroje, and provided 
\rith every thing that can facilitate the building 
and fitting out of a ship. Every requisite is- 
there in such readiness^ that a ship of the line 
may be got ready for sea in three days. At the 
pleasure of the builder the water fills the magni- 
ficent basons^ which serve as slocks, and tlie ship 
slides of itself into the sea. Each ship has in 
this arsenal its particular store-house^ which con- 
tains all the rigging necessary to it : the provision 
of small timber is considerable^ but great pieces 
arc scarce as well as masts. It is said^ that the 
kingof Spain^ or his contractors, procuring tim- 
ber and rigging at the third hand, pay a fourth 
more than the value for them. There are great 
numbers of workmen. Moors and galley-slaves, 
in the arsenal ; they are divided into companies, 
and distributed in the docks, niaga'/.incs, rope- 
yards and forges. 
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JIOAD FROM CARTHAGjSNA TO GRANADA. 



The country, for about two leagues fi om Car? 
thagcna, is very beautiful, but soon afterwards 
abounds in mountains, which, though not very 
steep, are difficult of access. The roads become 
narrow and stony, and continue so to Fuente e} 
Alomo, formerly a considerable village, but now 
almost in ruins. cultivated in all these 

districts, and at Totana it is the riches of the 
labourer. This village is considerable, and 
belongs to the knights of Saint Jago. The 
roads afterwards becoipe better, and are still 
mote agreeable as we approach Lorca. This 
city is said to be the ancient Elwcroca oi the 
itinerary of Antohine. The Guadalentin runs 
by thp W.aUs, and separates it from a large suburb. 
It^ Was very ffiniDus in the time of the Moors, 
Vui at pr^eht is inhabited by labourers. Near 
hundred thousand quintals of barilla are anr 
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nually gathered in the neighbourhood, upon 
each of which the king has laid a dut}' of a <lu- 
cat, about two livrcs fifteen sols (two shillings 
and threepence halfpenny); this duty is confined 
to the barilla gathered near Lorca. 

The cathedral is built on the highest ground 
in the cfAy. It is small and not much ornament- 
edj but contains some excellent paintings. 

Lorca is six leagues from the sea. Colmenar 
says the inhabitants are principally new Christi- 
ans, or converted JVloors. I do not know that 
they are new Christians, but there arc iirLorca 
many of the people called gipsies, who are 
thieves and cheats, and employ all their arts to 
rob and injure you. 

The road from Lorca to Lunibrerasjs tolerably 
good. It was here I saw the inns of Spain in all 
their nakedness and poverty. A Posado, or 
Spanish inn, merits a particular description. 
The first room in the house is often a great, 
stable full ' of asses and mules, through which 
you must make your way if you wish to ask for 
and obtain a lodging. It is with considerable 
difficulty that you get to the kitchen, which is a 
round or square room, the qeiling of whicli ter- 
minates in a point, and is open at^the top to leave 
a free passage for the smoak. Round this great 
chimney is a broad stone bench, which at night 
serves the family for a bed ; hut in the day tiipe 
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offers a commodious seat to travellers, coachmen, 
aud muleteers, who, seated without distinction 
with lue host aud hostess, de()ri>e the air of a 
part of the sraoak by swallowing it. The fire, 
which is ill the renter of this wr*/chc«l hovel, is 
often made with cow dung: mixed Viih 'iraw; and 
setves to cook for each person in Imu, .such pro- 
visions as ho may havt taken c<i < !<> brine; with 
Iiiin. The whole inventor) of the kif<*hen uten- 
sila consist in several a^reat fryinp-ruis, andeveiy 
thing you eat is fried iiihad oh ’ If < true, this 
is not spared, and abuiidanee i- joined to badness 
of quality to take awav the appetite. The 
rorner of the fere place is general! v occupied by 
some newsniongei, wrapped up to his e^es in the 
cape of his cloak ; •■oine blind musician, who 
sings throu!;li his nose aud drums his guitar, 
and the childtea of the hostess, both boys aud 
girK whore onlv clothing is a short shirt or shift, 
although of an circ to be more modestly covered. 
When veu hawj lelreshcd and warmed yourself, 
and wish to retire, 'on ar ‘ conducted to a damp 
corner, called a chamber, aud fiirnished with 
two chairs, euininonly very high if the table be 
low, and very low if the table be high, because 
evepy thing here is contrary to all reason or pro- 
portion. A mattress, a foot shorter than it 
ought to be, is thrown upon the ground : the 
iiiheet8«are not much bigger thau large napkiosi, 
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and the countpi »'nc, if by cbancc yon find 
one, ‘■eareelji t/,us the sides of the v»v<<lied 
pa!l«*( (m> tl ' bed of soliiptuo.i ess is the 

htivt'llei b» repose after the fatigues of the load, 
to waif *igree«ble dieams, or form new projects 
'{ .te M .-illation The worst urns are those kept 
b> the ihl ' 'OS, or gipsies; you would be safer 
111 11 wo<‘(t fOiir e\e must be kept upon every 
thing, a>u^ notudSistanding all the precaution 
you c'iu tak you -leldom leave them with all 
ymu ba*'’<‘i<»e.* 

fkll ths. Ill I belong to the lords of the soil, 
who eie» 1 tliem into farms and take care their 
number shall iiut be gieit : so that the farmer is 
under the iietessits of llei log pasiengers to 
make up f h“ t uormov. . len* he i- obliged to pay, 
liesides, by a I’W loi which no reason can be 
now giseii, every innkeepei i> fin bidden from 
keeping aikl selluig oat bh" ’ If bread, meat, 
oil, oi wine, he wanted, the traveller and the inn- 
keeper are obliged to base leconrae to the person 
who has the exclusive {tiivilcge of selling them, 
it must indeed be acknowledged, that without 
this law, odious as it seems, several villages in 
the inland parts of the country would have 
wanted necessaries. The law is at present, how- 
ever, almost unnecessary, and might be adVAii- 
tageoiisly modified. 

At Lumbreras 1 found the spacious chimney 
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surrounded with muleteers, and upon the fire ad 
enormous frjing'pan, in which rice, saiTron, 
long-pepper, and stock fish, were boiling up toge- 
ther; 1 was conducted to a chamber open to every 
wind that blows, in which, as the weather was 
cold, some lighted coals w’ere thrown without 
ceremony upon the floor; and by the side of 
these a kind of mattress, without sheets or co- 
vering. My gipsy host, after wishing me a good 
night, asked me for something to drink. 

The roads faom Lumbreras to'Vclcs cl Rubio 
are frightful ; you travel five leagues in a JRanibla, 
or channel of a torrent, seeing nothing but de- 
serts and naked rocks, and surrounded by high 
mountains, which early in the winter are covered 
with snow. Veles cl Rubio is a considerable 
village situated at the entrance of the kingdom 
of Granada. It has still some remains of Moorish 
fortifications. The road from this village is less 
frightful and dangerous ; but entirely compos^ 
of sand. The first village after Vcles el Rubio 
is Cbirivel, which has it very wretched appear- 
ance. 

Culler de Ra/a, a village built at the foot of a 
mountain, is four leagues froth Cbirivel; the 
' roads are tolerable, but the country is imculti- 
Vated, and ofiers -nothing agreeable to the eye. 
The sides of the mountain at Culler de Baza are 
hpllowed and full of habitations. These are real 
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dens, inherited frorn the jMoors, in which tlirce- 
fuiirths of the inhabitants of the 'village now 
live : the inn is kept by a Frenchman, who 
docs all in his power not to deviate from the cus- 
toms of the country. ' 

Upon one of the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Cullar there is a gallows, ornamentedHowards 
the middle w ith a large knife. These are the re- 
inains of the times when the lords of the soil 
had the power of life and death over their 
vassals ; a privilege of which the kings of Spain 
have deprived them. Hemp is the chief produce 
of the lands of Cullar. Sonic individuals gather 
more than a thousand arrobas every year. Of 
this harvest the church takes the tithe, but the 
king also claims his share in the foUowijig man- 
ner : In every village or district, there are, ac- 
cording to its extent, two or three houses that 
are called Casas exiisadas, or' privileged houses, 
and they arc commonly the richest in that part 
of the country. These pay the tenth to the 
king, who has the potver of changing them 
fcvery year, and removing the privilege to that 
.where the crop has been most abundant; 

From Cullar to Baza the road lies for the most 
part in the bosom of the mountains. The latter 
town is said to be the Busti of the itinerary of 
Antoninus, and is built at the foot of a high moun* 
tain, which, during the greater part of winter, 

YOL. IV, K. 
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is covered with snow. Baza was famous in the 
time of the Moors, and governed by several va- 
liant alcaldes; most of the houses and edifices 
are of Moorish construction, that is, of brick or 
a hard cement. The greatest curiosities here arc 
nine old iron cannon, which aided Ferdinand 
and Isabella in conquering the city from the 
Moors, I was not able to judge of tficir bore, 
because they serve as pillars to the front of the 
market-house. On the first of these proud co- 
lumns is the following inscription: liras 

mi los con que los Jteijes Dam Ferdinanclo ;/ Donu 
Isabella ganaron esta Ciudad sabre los Maiiros, 
nnm 1489, en el lUa de Sancla Barbara, purona 
de esta Cindad. These cannons are tho.se with 
which the sovereign Don Ferdinand, and Donna 
Isabella, conquered this city from the Moors, 
in 1489, on the festival of St. Barbara, patrone.ss 
of this city.” 

The road from Baza is a good one, but it 
passes over high mountains, and an uncultivated 
soil. I crossed several forests, mostly covered 
with green oak, and observed many niimcrou.s 
herds of swine. The flesh of these is, during 
three-fourths of the year, almost the only food 
of the inhabitants, on which account they have 
the following proverb : no Jiai oUa sin lodno ni 
sermon sin Augustino ; there is no good soup 
without lard, nor good sermon in which Saint 
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Augustin is not rtuotcd.” You descend with 
great didieiiltj to the I’rnlu de Gnor, especially 
after rain has fallen ; it is surrounded by high 
mouiitni.is, but as saon as you hare gained the 
top of those on the opposite side, the, road is 
wklc and good to Guadix. 

This v,ity is ancient^ and was formerly called 
-.'icci or Colonia Accitann. The ncighbonrhood 
of the mountains makes the air eokicr there than 
in the rest of ^je kingdom of Granada ; so that 
neither orange nor olive trees grow in that 
quarter. 

It is an episcopal see, and, what appears sin- 
gular, the bishop of Guadi.x is suOragau of Seville, 
which is upwards of sixty leagues from it. 

Giiadiv was taken from the jNIoors, in 1252, 
fey Alphonso the Wise, who established there the 
(Miristian religion, I'hc Moor^ got possession of 
it the second time, and it was not until (he year 
14S9 that they were driven out by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

The village of Pclicn?, the hou.scs of which 
are for the must pari in the sides of the hills, is a 
league from Giiadix. The roads bceouic ex- 
tremely fatiguing and arc very diily. One of my 
carriage wheels breaking, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any habilatiou, I arrived oji fo()t, wet 
and fatigued, at the village of Isnallos, which ia 
five leagues from Grauada. 

K 2 
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Ol Tiu: KINGDOM OF GRANADA, 


Thr kingdom of Granada made a parf of (lie 
ancient Raetica, and was inhabited by the Ras- 
tiili, the Sovitani, &c. It is about sixty leagues 
in length and forty in breadth. 

The principal rivers are : the Genii, formerly 
called SingultK, which has its source a little above 
Granada, and enters .Andalusia, after having 
watered the count.>'> round Loxa ; the Giia- 
dalcntin, whieh rises in. the environs of Giiadix^ 
and has its .singular course from west to cast; 
the Rio Frio, so calh'.d from the coldness of its 
waters, which ri.se.s in the mountains of Aiiiaina> 
in the middle of tlic kingdom of Granada, and 
falls into the Mediterranean near Puerto de 
Torres; and the Guadalquivirejo, or Little Gua- 
dalquivir, which rises at Muuda and tails into 
the sea at Malaga. 
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The kingdom of Granada is iidcrsccJcd in 
every direction by very high mountains, which 
form delightful valleys. Among tlic mountains, 
those called Alpiixarras arc so lofty, that the coast 
of IJarbary and the cities of Tangier and Ceuta 
are discovered frotn their siumnits ; they are 
about ocvcnicen leagues in length frosii Vcles 
hfalaga to Ahneria, and eleven in breadth, and 
abound with fruit trees of great beauty and a 
prodigious size. In these mouidains the wretch- 
ed remains of the Moors took refuge, so that 
they are covered with villages and cxtreuu ly po- 
pulous, The mountaineers seem to have pre- 
served the active and industrious spirit of their 
aiiceshns ; they cultivate the vine and aimo.st 
every kind of fruit tree, the produce of which 
they sell at Vcles Malaga, and on all the 
coast. 

Granada is one of the most liealtliy and tem- 
perate provinces in Spain. Tt contains an ahiiu- 
dance of springs, which vyater the whole country, 
and cover it with flower and verdure. 

The celebrated baths at Alhania, extremely 
beneficial in diseases proceeding from cold hu- 
mours, arc a league from Granada ; and four 
leagues from there arc those from Alicun, which 
seem to be of a nature opposite to that of the 
former, as they arc principally efficacious in the 
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cure of diseases proceeding from the sharp hu- 
mours of the blood. 

The water of the Darro is said to cure ani- 
mals wliieli drink of ii of all sorts of dis- 
eases. Tlie natives call it the Salutary Bath 
of Sheep*. 

^Vhil.'it Granada was in possession, of the 
Moors it w'as one of the best cjiltivated countriei 
in the world; the. nuinberof inhabitants was im- 
mense, and the \ alleys andmountains were covered 
will) vines and IVuit trees ; but its present st.ate is 
wi-'kiy (iillercnt. Depopulation is a terrible 
scourge to every touutry. In many parts of 
Granada, the lauds have no other ornament than 
the plants willi which nature has covered them. 
It i.s still, however, one of the most fertile pro- 
vinces ill Spain, and produces wine, oil, hemp, 
fla.x, .sugar, cinuamon, oranges, almonds, figs, 
and lemon, s, in great abundance. The mulberry 
tree is cultivated there with great succes.s, and 
the silk it produces is said to be finer than that 
of the kingdom of Valentia. 

The mountains of Granada contain several 
quarries of line transp.'.rent jasper, black, green, 

* Vvlgo anlem t/uliieiim pecorilus salutiferiim dicitur, to 
quod hac oiii'iia nuirlonm genera in anivudibus curat. 
De^crip. of Gran.idii, by Utorge Bruii! and Francis Hogen- 
berg, in a work intitlcd : Civilales orbis terrarum. Cologne^ 
17 !^. 
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and red marble^ and mines of granite, amethysts, 
and other precious stones. 

^ yl'ho j)riiicipal cities are: Granada, the capi- 
tuf; Guadix, Bassa, Guescar, Loxa, Santa Fe, 
Atliama, Antequerra, Estepa, Yelles Malaga, 
Almeria, and Malaga, 
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This city is situaied at the fool of the Stcrm 
Nevada, or the snowy mountain, and stands upon 
two hills sejiarated from the Darro. The Genii 
runs under the walls, and these two rivers are 
formed from the melting of the snow with which 
the mountain is constantly covered. The Darro 
is said to carry w itli it small particles of gold, 
and its name, deri\ed from dat aunnn, may bp 
alleged as a jiroof this: the Genii, in like man- 
ner, rolls with its .stream little pieces of silver. 
When Charles \. came to Granada, in 1526, 
with the Empress Isahcl'ia, the city presented him 
with a crown made of gold gathered from the 
Darro. - ^ 

Several authors give to Granada the title of 
illustrious and famous, and some assert that it is 
still the greatest city in Spain. The country 
round it is a terrestrial paradise, hut extremely 
peglccted. 
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The Moors are said to regret nothing but 
ifiraiiada, amongst all the losses they have sus- 
ti^cd in Spain ; they mention it in all their 
evening prayers, and supplicate heaven to re- 
store if. to tlicir possession. The last Moorish 
ambassador wlio came into Spain obtained per- 
mission pf the king to sec Granada ; he shed tears 
on entering the Alhambra, *and eonld not refrain 
from exclaiming, that the folly of his ancestors 
had deprivml them and their posterity of that dc-* 
lightfiil couiitrj^. 

Granada had formerly twenty gates : the first, 
that of Elvira, which still remains ; the S(‘Con(l, 
that of Bibalmazar, or of conference, because, 
with the Moors, it was a kind of place of resort 
where they conversed on affairs ; the third. Viva- 
rambla, so called from its leading to a grand 
square which still bears the same name; tlie 
fourth. Bib Racha, or of provisions; the 
fifth, Bihatuabin, or the gale of the hermits, 
which led to different solitudes, the abodes of dcr- 
rises ; the sixth, BibmitVe, or Biblacha, the first 
gate; the seventh, the’ mill gale; the eighth, 
that of the sun, because^* opened to the cast; 
the ninth, the gate of the Alliambra^^ called by 
the Moors Bib Luxar ; the tenth, Bid^^Adam, 
or the gate of the bones of Adam ; the twelfth. 
Bib Ciedra, the gate of the nobles ; the Moors 
kept this gate shut for 9 long time, because 
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had been predicted tliat the enemies, which should 
one day hike the city, would enter by that aiatc , 
the thirteenth is that of Faxalauza, or .. jm 
hill of almond trees; the fourteenth, (he lion 
gate, in Arabic, Bib EIccei ; the til'icenih, the 
coast gate, called by the Moors Alaeahar; the 
sixteenth. Bib Albonut, or the gate of j,he Ban- 
ners, at present the liiagdalen gate; the seven- 
teenth, that of the Darro; the eiglitecntli, that 
of the Mosayca ; the ninctecnili, that called the 
gate of F.cce Homo ; the iweutidih, that by the 
side of the Alhambra. 

The Moors have left more monuments in Gra- 
nada than in any other city in Spain. From the 
gr.'at number of inscriptions in and about the 
city, and the fine edifices of the Alhambra and 
the General if, it might be supposed these people 
intended to make (iranada the great depository 
of their religion, inanners, customs, and magni- 
ficence. There is not a wall which does not 
bear some marks of their power; but, notwith- 
standing this abundance of monuments, the reign 
of the Moors in Spain is still buried in confusion 
and obscurity. The f^norance of the Spaniards, 
their supesstition, and the hatred they bore the 
Moors, /have much contributed to this darkness ; 
they have either destroyed, or suffered to be ef- 
faced by time, every thing which bore the mark 
of mahonietauism, instead of preserving the mo- 
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luiments of antiquity, which, at the same time, 
^ere those of their own j^lory ; and it may be 
saiT*. that chance alone, and the snliditv of their 
consfrifction, much more than curiosit y, or a love 
of the arts, lias preserved those which still exist, 
although daily ^'oiiigto ruin. What inforination 
Tui^ht not history ha\e derived from them ; and 
how many fables xvould have been refuted and 
erased from our writings ! Jhit we inn.->t here do 
justice to the corporation of the city of (iranada, 
who, many years ago, caused all tiie Arabian 
inscriptions in that city to be faithfully copied, 
and Oil authentic translation to be inudc, and 
deposited among the public records. 

I shall first speak of the monuments within the 
city. The most distinguished is the edifice called 
the Mint, founded by King Ahi-Abdallali, as an 
hospital for the insane. Some have thought the 

t 

Arabian inscription over the gate contained a re- 
ference to a mint, others maintain that it was 
neither a mint nor a house for the reception of in- 
sane persons, but an hospital for the poor. The 
gate of the foundation is in ^ '778th year of the 
Hegira, or the year 137(?i^of the Christian aera. 
The purpose for which it was intendod may be 
judged of by the following inscription : \ 

“ Praise he to God. This hospital, an a^um 
of mercy, was built for the benefit of poor md 
• sick Moors, a work, the piety and utility ^f 
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" which, no tongue can sutficientl}' praise. It. 
“ stands a monument of liio faith aud charity ojf 
the founder, and will be his rccorapence wUfeii 
“ God shall inherit the earth, and all that ft con- 
tains. The founder is the great, the renowned, 
“ and the yirtuous Al>i Abdallah iMaboinad, may 
“ he prosper in God ; the zealous king, the friend 
" and benefactor of his people ; who employs his 
minister fur the glory of God ; tl.c courageous 
" prince, the propagator of pious works ; the 
“ prince protected by angels ; the pure soul, the 
'' protector of the laws and of morality, the 
“ worthy emperor of the Moors ; may he pros- 
per in God. He is the son of our Lord, the 
*' just king, thehigh aud powerful, the conqueror, 
“ the fortunate, the pious governor of the Moors. 
'* Abialhageg, who bears witness to the law, .son 
'' of the renowned, of the sublime Abi Algualid, 
the destroyer of those by whom companions are 
" given to God ; son of Nazar the privileged, 
" happy in his works, and, in every thing which 
" is resolved in the decrees of God for his ser- 


vice, and with hi.>yi ; he projected this edifice 
from the pioment t^ Moorish nation became 
" soverem;ti of the city, and thus made a provision 
" of n^it. 1{<? fdled his arch with charity and 
" gtj^m works, and his whole intention W'as di- 
*' meted in the presence of God. God is he who 
''^spires good thoughts, and who communicated 
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to him his light, that it might be communi- 
^ catcd to those w ho should come after him ; 
“ and for the day when riches and ancestors will 
'' a^aAiis nothing, and w'hcn nought will remain 
“ to u! but that which God in his mercy shall 
have given us. The plan of this hospital was 
drawn* in the ten days of the middle of the 
" month Moharram, in the year 777, and finished 
in the ten days in the middle of Xaguet, in the 
“ year 778. May God preserve tin; pious work 
of the founders, and never h'ave, without re- 
” compcnco, the meritorious labours of Ujcsc il- 
*' lustrious princes. God be vviili Mahoiiiet and 
" his adherents for ever.^’ 

This house is at present inhahifed by an indi- 
vidual. In the first court there is a fine reservoir, 
ami two lions, rudely scnlptuivd in marble, 
through which the water run into the reservoir. 
The edifice is not remarkable, e.Ycept from the 
long and pompous inscription just given. 

The architect of tl\e cathedral was a person 
of tlic name of Siloih who died before the build- 
ing was finished. ^Ihe priiJJji^l front is noble 
and simple. The dale of^ihe biiilditiji^, and de- 
dication, are placed over th^litlle doef, which 
opens to the street of the prison ; and abet^ are 
two well executed figures, representing f^itb 
and Justice, with the following inscription : 
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Post septigcntos, Mauris dominnniihns, annos 
CathoUcis dediinus populos Jios n’c:,fl>us, amke ( 
Corpora condidimm hoc tcniplo, animasquc locartfus 
In ccelts, quia jiisiitiam coluerc fidcmque. ^ . 

Pouifi'-em dediinus Ferdinanditm nowihe piimum, 
Docirinx, morunu riiwqiie exemplar Iwnvslx. 

« 

The architect in building the cathedral is said 
to have taken the human body for his model : the 
great chapel is the head, the breast and stomach 
arc represented bj the nave, the two collateral 
naves are the arms, and the rest of the choir form 
the feet, I confess, that in examining tiiis mag-* 
uifieent building, I could not perceive these re- 
semblances. The dome over the great altar is 
supported by twenty-two Corinthian columns, in 
great and majestic proportions. Ciilt colossal 
statims of the twelve apostles arc placed upon 
the architrave, and between the columns of the 
second order arc several paintings, which repre- 
.sent the life of the Virgin Mary. In a word, 
the whole of this dome is magnificent : it is an 
hundred and sixty /cct high, and eighty in dia- 
meter, the c.hoir is a^many in length and about 
fifty in byi^dth. '!|^hc most sensible defect of this 
edifices the breadth not being proportioned to 
the ^ngth, which arises from the royal chapel 
an/ the parish church, or Sagrario, having 
b/en taken into the cathedral ; by which means 
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three churches have been made into one. The 
^engtb of the whole is four hundred and twenty- 
Pyc feet; the breadth only two iiundrcd and 
fortj^inc . it has five naves, divided by twenty 
deAvdicd pillars ; those of the principal nave' 
are twelve feet in diameter, the others but 
eleven. 

The chancery, or court of justice, has a fro”! 
equally elegant and majestic; it were to he 
wished the inside corresponded with this fine ex- 
terior. The iiflicription upon the pediment is by 
tlie famous Ambrose Morales, liisioriographcr to 
Philip II. 


Ut rerum qiut hie fferuu-' 
tur maguUmlini non om- 
nino impar esset lrilmin~ 
lis majestas, Phillippi II re~ 
gis providentia 
Regiam hanc lilibuH diju- 
dicandis ampiyicandum 
§ hoc eligno Vidlu exor- 
nandum censuit, anno 
J\ID. LXXXV^Il. 

nando Nino de Guevara 4^ 
prxside, 

Martin Diaz Navarro and Alonso Ilernande 
were the aichitccts of this front; to which was 
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added, in 1762, a second body of building', 
^rhicli accords but little with the first. ^ 

There are hut two chaucct'ves in Spain, hefovc 
which, in case of appeal, come all the/causea 
that are judged in the kingdom ; frotn tl^sfe^ in 
cases foreseen by the law, they arc carried before 
the council of Castile. One of the cjianccrics 
is at Valladolid, and the other at Granada. 

The gate of the Alhambra is near the court 
of justice, and leads to a delightful walk, in 
which there is a fountain, buil{ in the reign of 
Charles V. It is ornamented with imperial 
eagles, and bears a simple inscription in the Ro- 
man style and taste. CAESARI IMPEllA- 
TORI CAROLO V. IIISPANIARVM 
REGI. Four has reliefs, half destroyed by 
time, accompany the inscription ; one represents 
Hercules, in the moment of his killing the hydra, 
and has this motto : non memorabitur vUra ; ano- 


ther the rape of Europa, with the words ; imago 
mysticce honoris ; the third, Apollo pursuing 
Daphne, with the following legend: d solcfugante 
fugit ; the fourth. Alexander on horseback com- 


pletely arnK,d, and these words ; non siifficit orbit. 
Ill a few^ears nothing of these bas reliefs will rc- 


/^lie principal entrance of (he castic of the 
MambrOf. is ,a ,few pace^^from Jthe fountain ; 
this gate, now called that of the Guard, on ac- 
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count of a few invalids posted there, is a strong 
Jtower, built by the king Joseph Abulhaggebg, 
as the Arabian inscription indicates. 

This gate, called the gate of the Judgment^ 
"‘‘or Tribunal, (may God cause it to promote 
'' the happiness of the Moorish people, and per^ 
petuate it to the end of nations) was built by 
our lord the emperor and king of the Moors, 
“ Joseph Abulhaggehg, son of the just and 
warlike Abigualed, son of Nazar ; God give 
" a happy encl to bis works for the good of the 
Mussulman nation, and prosper the edifice 
" built -for its defence. Tt was finished in the 
” month of Maulen Alrnnadam, in the year seven 
" hundred and forty-nine. God render it lasting 
" upon its foundation, and perpetuate, in the 
memory of men, the epocha of its completion.^^ 
The year 749 of the Hegira, and the month 
Maulen Alinnadaro, corresponded with thedlh 
of April, 1338, of our ai^ra. This gate was 
built to serve as a tribunal, according to the cus- 
tom of the Arabs and t^e Hebrews, who erected 
their tribunals at the gates.of their cities ; and 
from this ancient custom in the court of 
the grand seignor is called the Pbrlc .(or gate) 
by way of distinction. ^ 

On each side of the inscription is a piUM of 
marble, upon which are tbc following sent^cei 
in Arabic. ‘ 
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' “ Praise be to God. There is no other God 
“ but God, and Mahomet is his prophet. There 
" is no strength but from God.” 

A key and an open band arc placed over the 
inscription ; these arc the two great symbols of 
the Mahometan religion. The Alcoran continue 
ally speaks of the almighty hand of jGod,. which 
conducted the faithful in the way of righteous- 
ness : and of the key of God, which opened to 
them the gates of the world, and of religion. 

The key, among the Mussulmen, is nearly what 
the cross is with Christians : the chief sign of 
the faith. Among the Arabians, it had much 
the same functions and power as the keys of 
Saint Peter with us ; tlie power of binding and 
loosening, and of opening and shutting the gates 
of heaven. We read in the Alcoran : '' Is not 
God almighty and merciful in favour of men 
'' who believe in him and write ? Did not be 
" give to his legate the power of heaven which is 
“ above, and of fire which is beneath ? With 
the key, did not he give to him the title an4 
" power of a porter^, that he may open to those 
whom he have chosen r” 'I'he key was, 
besides, armorial ensign of the Andalusian 
Moors^ As soon as they entered Spain, they 
horeAC on their standards and GUildaltatlh now 
Gijrrahsr, the name given it. by the Moors, and 
which signifies the mountain of thfi entry, was 
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thus nanied> because it vas looked upon as (lie 
key of the strait through ^hich the ocean enters 
into the Mediterranean ; and for the Moors, it 
wnrf tre gate also through which they found an 
entry into Spain. Therefore (he key over the 
gate of tlie Alhambra may be taken in several ac- 
ceptations, either as a symbol of the Mahometan 
faith, or as a simple armorial ensign. 

The hand near the key had, among the Moori, 
three mysterious significations. It was a desig- 
nation of Providence, and the prototype, or rather 
abridgment of the law. The hand is composed 
of four fingers and a thumb, and each finger has 
three joints ; the thumb but two ; but all are 
combined in the unity of the hand, which serves 
as the foundation. The law of the Mahometans 
contains five fundamental precepts : the first is, 
'' to believe in God and in hisprojdtet ; the second, 
to praij; the third, to give alms; the fourth, 
to fast during the month of Ralmadan; the fifth, 
to visit the temple of Mecca, and that of Medina “ 
Each of these dogmas, gr precepts, have three 
modifications, except the first which has but two, 
and answ'ers to the thumb ; these ait the heart 
and vaorks. Words are useless in the .law of 
Mahomet ; all its doctriue.s, and their dcrivutory 
precepts, are founded on the profession of their 
faith in the unity of God, which the Mussulmcn 
have continually in their mouths. La allah Utah 

L 3 
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allah ; “ there is iio God but God and couse- 
queutly the v hole of Mahometanism may be con- 
fined within the hand, the live fingers^ and the 
fourteen joints. 

The third signification is purely superstitions. 
The Arabs still believe that the hand, by its* form, 
being sia abridgment of their religion, bocunc a 
powerful defence against the enemies of the law> 
and might operate miracles by knowing how to 
give it certain figures, and changing them accord- 
ing to the course of the stars, planets, and con- 
stellations, Repie.-entcd open, like that over the 
gate of the Alhambra, it had, said they, the power 
of wTakcuing the strcngtli of the enemy. 

The band was honoured with equal respect 
amongst us, during the ages of ignorant credu- 
lity : it has been made the foundaliou of the idle 
dreams of fortune-tellers. The professors of 
chiromancy hsivc pretended, that every man car- 
ries in his hand the marks of his dcstiii}'. The 
lineaments Nature has traced there, and others 
oecasioiicd by accident, have furnished a subject 
for many learn ed .y olumcs. The Spanish women 
still put rowtU'thc necks of their children, a kind 
of collar, made with little bands, of box, ebony, 
or ivory, to preserve them from enchantments ; 
a superstition wliicli they have received from the 
Moors. 

The first ediilcc within the walls of the Al- 
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^hambra, is the famous palace of Charles V, 
IThc architect, by whom the plan was formed, 
ai\d the building begun, was the celebrated Al- 
phpnso Berriiguete, born in the village of Pa- 
redes de Navas, near Valladolid. It was con- 
tinued by Machuca, another Spaniard, pupil to 
Raphael, who, in his turn, left the undertaking 
to Siloe, the architect of the cathedral, a Spa- 
niard like his predeccs.sors, and born at Burgos. 
This palace wsis built with the money the emperor 
had the art to obtain from the Moors, under the 
pretence of allowing them liberty of conscience. 
They advanced at two payments sixteen hundred 
thousand ducats, for which they received nothing 
but promises ; for in the end they were ruined, 
converted, and persecuted.* 

The means employed by the Spaniards to convert the 
.Moors of Granada, may be judged of by a letter, which still 
jemaiiis, of the famous Abeu Humeya j in which he con- 
jures his subjects, liis brethren, to persevere in their religion, 
and to wait for more happy day^. We might imagine we hear 
Saint Paul, or the fathers of die primitive church, exhorting 
the fuilhlui, and supporting them under persecutions, so much 
do the paths of error resemble those of tnfi^v The letter can- 
not be displeasing, J have therefore translated it entirely. 

The unhappy the sorrowful Molesma, despoiled of the 
kingdom whicli belonged to liim, as the only remaining 
branch of the race of the kings, tlie defenders of the nation 
and the Molesma, who took pleasure in the labours of 
a sovereigil). witliout losing sight of justice and religion. 
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This palace was abandoned at the death of' 
Charles V. It is a perfect square of two hundred 
and twenty feet. No greater extent was given,' it, 

V 

** Aben lUimeya, son of Tluili, and descendant of the Wgli* 
mighty, and taithlhl ]MnIey Hacen, to the honourable and 
zealous Musbulmcn his brethren of Granada, hcdllh and be^ 
nediction. * 

We weep and shed bitter tears at the disgrace and misw 
fortunes which the faithful Mus.suiinan Ab Hami has seen 
fall upon you, and we rejoice to learn \.'ith whut lirmness 
you resist the importunate intreaties, anU cruel threats and 
persecutions of those who w'ish to makt; you renounce the 
truth, wretched men that they arc. If the voices of two or 
three of the Christian Imams be a torment to us, what must 
you suffer w'ho are exposed to so great a number of their 
Imams, w'ho daily preach to, surround yon, and even entci 
your houses ? We know that tlic most severe among them 
are they who, with their profane mosque, are placed in a 
collected body in the midst of you. These arc the persons 
who most defame our patience and courageous fidelity. We 
congratulate ourselves upon the means you emnloy to keep 
them at a distance, and cs^iecially to prevent their destructive 
poison from infecting the tender minds of your feeble 
children. Fear nothing ; arm yourselves with new strengtli, 
pow er will manifest itself to destroy this race of infidels j 
f ^ and wc shall one da^ possess this power. He who, with a 
** steady eye, yi^Avhcs over us and our works is almighty j he 
** will n.ultiply his faithful and zealous servants like the stars 
** of heaven and the sand of the sea. In the midst of all the 
evils w'ith w'hich you are surrounded, you arc happy, since 
you have before your eyes that splendid city and the flow^cry 
fields, which w^eretho native country of our ^fathers ; may 
they enjoy peace and receive tlie beiiedicxioii of heaven. 
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f that the Moorish palace might be preserved, 
^wbich was designed for a summer residence. 

^The principal gate is of grey marble, and of 
th^i d’otic order. The frieze is ornamented with 
this simple inscription : 

IMPERATORI CES. KA- 
ROL. V. IIISP. REG. 

Near the house called that of the Contador 
(the receiver) not far from the palace, is an 
ancient elm, which, if tradition be believed, 
served as a throne to the chief of the Mahometan 
religion, to give audiences, and to interpret ob- 
scure points of the law : thus, among the Jews, 
we find the tribunal of^ Deborah under a palm 
tree. 

The first court of the Moorish palace, called 
the Castle of Alhambra, and which is adjoining 
to the palace of Charles Y, was called the 
Memar : the Spaniards now call it Los Array 
Janes. It is paved witfi great squares of white 
marble, that arc now broken and covered with 

Time presses ; neglect not the education of your children, 
'' that throughout their lives they may know the truth. We 
" are become opprobrious in the eyes of our neighbours, the 

slaves and objects of mockery to those by whom we are ab- 
** horred. 5i: flSrra, and hope for every thing from time and 
** from God j ^he is merciful and almighty.'* 
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grass and moss. In the middle is a kind of basinj < 
narrow and almost as long as the court ; at (he 
two extremities are four gothic columns, which 
support a charming gallery. The whole 
is decorated with ornaments, serving to join 
several Arabic letters, which, united, form dif- 
ferent inscriptions. Some of those the most fic- 
quently repeated are, 

" God is the sovereign good, the universal 
■ ‘ support ; he is full of goodness and mercy for 
" compassionate hearts.” 

“ God only is the conqueror.” 

Honour and happiness to our lord Abd- 
" Allah.” 

Above the two principal cornices arc several 
festoons, well finished, with Arabic characters 
forming the following inscription, which occupies 
the greatest part of the wall at the entrance of 
the tower of Coma'rcs. 

" Let God he extolled ; he has given to the 
" nation a governor who has brought it to the 
”■ highest degree of glo'ry and renown. Oh 1, 
“ from bow many and from wliat heresies has he 
" delivered t|tG' people ! He has affectionately 

conducted them to their inheritances ; but they 
** who.have shut their eyes against his light have 
** been reduced to slavery, and made useful to the 
" welfare of the kingdom. With his 7 ^wpfd and in* 
** vincible coiirsige has. he reduced natmns tppbe- 
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diencc. and conquered provinces. Thou^ Nazar, 
achieved heroic deeds before unheard of 
'^Jbou didst enter and conquer twenty renowned 
" cifjiea't thou didst return crowned with victory 
and immense riches^ with which thou hast re« 
" warded thy brethren and people. If they know 
" how to.dircct their prayers^ when their soul be- 
" comes elevated, they will ask of the great, the 
'' sublime, and the only God length of days for 
" thee, and for thy states duration and prosperity. 

O Nazar, altliough born in the midst of great-* 
" ness, thou shinest by thine own lustre like the 
“ star of heaven ; thou art our fortress, our sup- 
port, and our arm of vengeance ; thou guidest 
‘‘ us like a flambeau, which dissipates darkness 
“ from before us. The stars fear thee in their 
** course, the great star of heaven lights thee 
'' with respect, and the highest tree which can 
*' bend gains by thy side.” 

Over the door of the same apartment, but on 
the outside, is a circle filled by the following in- 
scription : 

'' If thou admirest my'heauty without thinking 
of God, who is the author of- all things, t 
** warn thee that it is a folly, because thou might- 
** est make thy admiration turn to thy profit, and 
" God may bring thee to death. O ye wdio look 
upon th’c i^harblc of perfect workmanship and 
" beauty, watch over its defence, and that it may 
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'* be lastinj^, protect it with your five fingers an<? 
** your hand.’,"'^ 

This inscription seems to indicate that tljbre 
was formerly a statue, bas-relief, or sonie'^nre- 
cious marble over the gate. 

The tower of Coinares took its name from the 
Moorish architect by whom it was built. liut 
Marmol and Pedraza. who have written the his- 
tory of Qranada. say that Comares is derived 
from Comtnarragia, the proper name of the Per- 
sian ornament with which the pridcipal hall is em- 
bellished. The architect, whoever he was. after 
building bis tower, made an experiment upon it ; 
he measured the height as soon as the building 
was finished., and having measured it a second 
time the year after, found the tower to have sunk 
three feet. It is the highest and most magnifi- 
cent tower of .the Alhambra. 

The door of tluf great hall'is.an arch, in a good 
iaste> cmbellUhed wUhi. festoons, which are in 
stucco. On each .side of the.' door are two little 
- . 

* See what has been said upon the fingers and die hand, and 
the opinion of the Moors oil this . subject. The manner of 
employing the hand as a defence against fascination, as still r^- 
beived in Spain, Is to shut it. and pass the thumb' in the form 
of a- cross- between the middle aiid the for^ fingeh.' In this 
manner a'.yaiutig and bandsonie woman imagines slie skreciis 
herself and |>:^rvcs her children from tbi: n^ay^os looks <st 
an old one. 
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^iche^ ia which persons who entered left their 
^andals. This hall is worthy tl»titteiition of the 
curious by its heighth, the boldness of its arched 
roo^4 ithd the ornaments And inscriptions it con^ 
tains. 

The walls and cornice are covered with fes- 
toons and Arabic characters; those of the cornice 
are a repetition of the following words : Celes- 

" tiul clteerfulness^ ease of heart, and eternal 
delights to all believers.” The cornices were 
undoubtedly cast in a mould, in which the words 
were engraved ; whence it comes that most of the 
borders of the doors and windows are but a con- 
tinued repetition of the same phrase. 

The inscription round the cabinet, to the left 
on entering, is as follows : 

•• Observe, that all the kings who have been 
and now are in ibis palace render Justice to 
Abu Nazar, and take pride* in him; he is en- 
dowed with such majesty, that, placed in the 
heavens, he would have obscured the planets 
and the signs of the Zodiac. His looks strike 
“ terror into the minds’ of kings: but without 
violence, he attracts them to him,, and protects 
** them by bis own glory, for to his terrible look 
*' he always joins greatness of mind and bene* 
*' volence ; he served not Arabian and Andalu- 
^'sian kings only, but all the sovereigns of the 
earth.” • 
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This Abu .y'azar is, undojiblcdij, the famous 
Miramolin >vho reigned in Africa, and in whose 
name the conquest of Spain was made. Ji 
The other cabinet has also an inscriptioitj"vv|iich 
is longer, more elegant, and better written. 

*•' Glory of the kings who have disappeared 
'• from the earth, facuour of those by whooi thou 
" shall be succeeded. Avert thou compared to the 
“stars they Avould be humbled ; Avere splendour 
“ and nobility wanting to thy dignity thy person 
“• would give it sufficient lustre.*” Thou art the 
“ depository of the books Avhich have purified 
‘■^thc sect,* and which Avill be such evidence a-s 
“ none shall ever contradict. Hoav many former 
“ nations, how many of those Avhich now exist, 
“ have been saved by lliy zeal '. Thou concealest 
'' suhlitpe ideas, and thy virtues arc so necessary 
“that thy end ought never to come; they have 
all chosen am asylum in thy breast; but espe- 
“ cially clemency aud oblivion of injuries.” 

When the Kiinoiis'Ximenez cic C’iancros came to Granada 
1.0 co-operate with tJie first archbishop of that city, I'enwndo 
dc lalavera, in^the ccHiversion ol’ the infidels, it is said, they 
collcuted a million and twenty-live thousand copies of the Al- 
coran, whik.'i were burnt in. the public square j several works 
of tas^te and erudition, worthy of descending to posterity, were 
.confounded witli the law of the prophet, and partook its fine : 
ihe press, upon which this inscription is writfjg, probably con- 
tained the Alcoran. . # . * 
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Tli^ following inscription is upon the window 
ill tiie middle of the hall. 

‘ Ob, God ! hasten to ray assistance. May 
h^: who Slones the demon * be with Mahomet 
“ and his generation, let him keep us from the 
“ wrath and snares of the evil spirit, that we may 
make war with hell; may he deliver me from 
•' the adversities which arc followed by misfor- 
“ tune,f and may he avert the evil which the 
" envious is about to do me in the moment of his 
" envy. There exists no other divinity than that 

* 'riiis expresMon originates from a tn!e told by Mahomet to 
the inhabitants of Mecca. Uc persuaded them that a mouii* 
tain in the neighbourhood of that city, called Jlcd liud Ar 
Aram^ was the IMount Moriah to which Abraham led his soa 
to sacrilice him, and that the demon, jealous of the progress of 
true religion, came every night to haunt the mountain, and do 
some evil to the real believers; but that the angel Gabriel had 
taught Abraham certain words, by repeating which, w'alkjng 
seven times round the mountain, and throwing stones at tlie 
devil, the e> il spirit would run not only from that place, but 
from every other where the •same religious act should be per* 
formed. Hence arose the custom of the pilgrims to Mecca ; 
who never fail to roll a stone every night round the mountain, 
and to stone the devil: many indulgences are attached to tins 
nocturnal ceremony, and the power of stoning the demon is in 
ah especial manner attributed to God. 

The explanation of this idea is found in the second volume 
of the letters of M. Guis, upon Greece, in which be comments 
upon the Greek proverb which is so philosophical ; 
tune, if thou oomest alone, thou artvelcomel 
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of God. Praise be to the father of all an<? 

*' of the world ; eternal praise.” ^ . 

Over the window to the right is written : , 

" 1 am like unto the sweet exhalation ofphtnts, 
” which satisfies, captivates, and enchants thy 
senses. Behold the vase I support, and, in its 
" purity, thou wilt see the truth of my words. 
** If thou sliouldst desire to give me one like it, 
thou canst find it no where but in the Moon 
when at the full ; and Nazar, who is my mas- 
ter, is the star which communicates to me its 
light : as long as he watches over me, 1 shall 
" never be eclipsed.” 

This inscription is undoubtedly an culogium 
on the court and basin upon which the window 
opens. 

The following is over the window to the left 
in the hail : 

“ Well may a sublime name be given to me, 
” for 1 am fortunate and magnificent. This trans- 
'' parent and liquid reservoir which presents 
" itself to thy view, will, *if thou pleascst, quench 
** thy thirst, but were the water to stop in its 
** course, and never more to fill up t'lese fortu- 
” nate banks, it would not less testify the' praises 
” of Nazar, the man, liberal be}'ond measure, 

” whom no one leaves with the W'aut which 
brought him into his presence.” 
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^hc J|ttlc cornice above thewindow is notwith- 
inscription; it has the following words: 

“ Praises to God, to the Prophet, to Nazar 
who gave empires; and to our King Abi-Abd- 
Allah, peace, elevation and happiness*.” 

The frame of the principal door contains the 
following words: 

" By the sun and its splendour, by the moon 
" which partakes of it, by the day when he pre- 
“ sents himself with all his pomp, by the night 
" by which we arc deprived of him, by heaven 
" ajid him by whom it was created, by the earth 
" and him from whom it received its extent, by 
the soul and him by whom it was predestined^ 
" there is no other God than God.f ” 

On each side of the entrance there is a short 
inscription; that on (he right is as follows: 

My peace is with God, to him have I attach- 
cd myself ; I have put my trust under his pro- 
" tection.” ■ . 

* 

* This inscription proves that who is mentioned in 

the preceding inscriptions^ is Uie same with Miramoliti Jacob 
Alnianzor, whom several historians call A^azar, a name of great* 
ness and dignity, like Augustus among the Romans, and P/w- 
raoh with the Egyptians. 

f These Arabic verses are taken from the beginning of the 
ninety-first sura of the Alcoran, the till© of which is the sun^ 
This sura is one of the mast elegant and poetical of the whole 
book. The inscription quoted contains seven verses. 
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And to the left: 

y-' f 

" There is no real grandeur but in God, fh* 
** great being and the lover of justice.” * 

The little owhes also, in which the sandals were 
placed, have their maxims ; 

God is our strength in tribulation: the nou> 
** risbment contained in our food comes to us 
“ from God." 

And round the niches are these words: 

** Vigour and length of days to our lord Abul> 
" gaghegb, king of the Moors;* may God guide 
" bis steps and give lustre to bis empire.” 

And over them, " Praise be to God” is three 
times repeated.* 

In examining this abode of magnificence, the 
observer is every moment ^ouished at the new 
and interesting mixture of architecture and poe- 
try.. • The palace of the,Alhambi'a may be called 
a collection of ; fugitive pieces; and- whatever 
duration these may hayg^iime, with which every 
thing passes away, has too much contributed to 
confirm to them that title, . If the simplicity of 

* The reigivs of Abulgaghegli and of Abi-Abd-Allah are 
distinct and neparate^ so that it may be conjeclnred from the 
eulogiums of these kings transmitted tarns By the inscriptions^ 
that the ediffee was begun by oiie arid finished by the other - 
or that .Alx-AW-AlJah,.who reigned after the former, bad a 
great aflection fur Abulgaglicgh, whose reign had been glorious, 

, and wished to jxirlakc of the eulogiumij given him, as all his 
predecessors hari partaken of those besto\vcd on Nazar. 
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ra,rly n^es, ideas frequently subUiiM^4lthbugh ex- 
plesscd with emphasis, and manners hot our own, 
and marked with the stamp of sbvical centuries, 
can . excite the curiosity of those^'by whom my 
book may be read, they will ndt' blame me for 
having transmitted to them the minutest details 
of this kind; they will regret with 'roe myinabi-- 
lity to preserve the full blown flowers of the fma> 
giiiation of a valiant and voluptuous people, %ith 
all their freshness and natural elegance. 

Over the window to the left, on the outside of 
the hall, we read : 

" Praise be to God : because niy beauty vivU 
fies this palace, and 1 attain from the circle 
'' with which I am crowned the elevation of the 
“ highest plants. My bosom contains springs of 
** pure water. 1 embellish these scenes,' pleas- 
“ ing of themselves.' They who inhabit me are 
" powerful, and. God protects me, . I baVe pre- 
** served the remembrance of the great actions of 
** men who believe in God, and whofii he^ calls 
‘‘ to himself. The liberal hand of Abulgha^hegh 
** has ornamented my outlines ; it is a moon in 
y its full, the clearness of which dissipates the 
darkness of heaven, and, at the same time, 
** acts upon the whole extent of the earth." 

The characters in the inside the same win- 
dow signify : 

▼Ot. IV. U 
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** Praise to God oidyj who by his five powerful 
fingers puts away every thing that might 
harm to Joseph ; and say with me, tliat God 
" protects us from the effects of his anger. Praise 
** be to God. Let us return tlianks to God." 
Over the other window is written : 

** Praise be to God : my architect, has ele- 
vated me to the height of glory. 1 surpass in 
" beauty the bed of the bridegroom, and am suf- 
*/ ficient to give a just idea of symmetry and con- 
" jugal love. He who comes to me with the 
complaint of an injury finds in me an imme- 
" diatc avenger. I yield myself to such as desire 
" my table. I resemble the bow in the heavens, 
" and, like it, am decorated with the colours of 
beauty. My light is Abulghaghcgh, who, in 
the paths of the world, continually watches 
over the temple of God, encourages pilgrims 
and loads them with gifts."* . 

The inside of the window is filled up with the 
following words: 

“ Praise be to God : jvaise him by whom 
" Joseph was delivered from peril with the five 

* The expression, 7 turpats in beauty the bed of the bride- 
gnom, alludes to the custom of the great among the Moors, of 
being married in presence of tho-kingi in all the royal man* 
•ions there’ was a haH destined to this ceremony. The poet, to 
celebrate the beauty of the hail of 'Comares, compares it to the 
bed of a bridegroom, omamented withfl##ea and'^riaada. 
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y precepts, and God thus delivered me from his 
wra^h, praise be to God.”* 

' .A modem little staircase leads from the hall of 
Comarcs ; the old one, 'which-correspruded to the 
beauty of the edifice, having been destroyed. At 
the top of the staircase is a gallery, a part of 
which is inclosed with an iron railing : this kind 
of cage Ts called the prison of the queen. It was 
here the wife of the last king of Granada was im- 
prisoned. The Goinels and Legris, tw'c families^ 
of distinction, bore false witness against her vir- 
tue, and occasioned the destruction of i'nc greatest 
part of the Abencerrages, another powerful and 
numerous family of Granada of whom they were 
jealous. As the whole of this history is interest- 
ing, I shall present it to iny reader : it is indeed 
necessary to the understanding of several facts 
relative to the Alhambra. 

In the year 1491, Abdali, surnamed the Cittle, 
still reigned in Granada ; but this city was upon 
tlie brink of ruin, for the principal families were 
divided against each . bther. The Moors had 
carried their arms againSt Jacn, and had been 
btavely repulsed. Abdali was consoling himself 

* The Joseph here mentioned is the patriarch to whom Ma* 
hornet gives a distinguished part ip bis Alcoran. We are told 
in this book, that Josq>h beiu^ upon the point of committing 
a sin, God revealed to him five words, by means of wnich ho 
acqmied strength sufficient to resist the ternputm. . , , 

M 2 . 
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in ooe of his pleasure houses for the ill success of 
his enlerprize, when the Zegris, who long hsji* 
been the secret enemies of the Abcncerrages, took 
the opportunity of tliis'dcfcat to represent them 
to the king as rebellious subjects, who employed 
their immense riches to gain the favour of the 
people and dethrone their sovereign. They ac- 
cused Albin Ilamet, the most rich and powerful 
among them, of having an adulterous commerce 
with the queen, and produced witnesses who as- 
serted they had on a certain iestival seen, at 
Cieneralif, under a bower of rose trees, Aibiu 
Hamct in the arms of that princes.s. The fury of 
Abdali may easily be imagined; he sw'ore the 
destruction of the Abeocerrages. But the Zegris, 
too prudent to let his auger break forth, advised 
him to dissimulate, and not to suffer it to be 
known to that numerous and powerful family 
that he was inforihed of their perfidy. It will be 
belter, said they, to entice them into the snare, and, 
before they can unite and put themselves into a 
state of defence, reveftge upon their heads the 
insult otfered to the crown. This advice was fol- 
lowed : Abdali went to the Alhambra, having > 
ordered thirty of his guards to arm themselves, 
and the executioner to attend. The Abehc^r- 
rages were sent for one by one, and beheaded as 
soon a ^boy entered the ball of the lions, where ' 
tliere is^ still a large vase of alabaster, aud whicli 
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ras 'qyickly filled w ith blood and the beads of 
expiring bodies, Thirly^fivc heads had. already 
been struck olF, and all the Abencerrages would 
Iiuvc died in the same uiaiiner, had not a page. 
wJio had followed bis master, and remained un- 
pcrceivcd in the hurry of the execution, taken an 
opportuifity of wititdrawing and giving informa- 
tion to the rest of the unhappy family of what 
had passed. These immediately assembled their 
friends ill arm% crying out through the city. of 
Granada. Treason ! Treason ! Ijct the king die ! 
lie unjustly puts to death the Abencerrages ! 
The people, with whom they were favourites, did 
not hesitate in assisting them : fourteen thousand 
men were soon found in arras, and immediately 
proceeded towards the Alhambra, shouting ail 
the way. let the king die ! Abdali. surprised his 
secret should have behn so soon discovered, and 
severely repenting of having followed the perni- 
cious cuuDsoIs he had received, ordered the castlo 
gates to be shut; but they were presently set on 
fire. Miilcy Ilacen. who* had been forced to ab- 
dicate the throne in favour of his son. hearing 
the tumult of the people, had one gate opened, 
and presented himself to appease the rage of the 
citizens ; but he no sooner appeared than he was 
lifted- up by the multitude, nearest the gat<^ who 
cried out: Behold our King, we have no' other, 
long live MuleyHaceu; and leaving him surf> 
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rounded by a strong guard, the Abenccrrages, 
'and other nobles, entered the castle, accompanied 
by upwards of an hundred soldiers. But they 
found the queen only, with her women, and in 
the utmost consternation at the sudden revolution 
of which she knew not the cause. They asked for 
the king, and being informed he was in the hall 
of the lions, entered it furiously, and found him 
^defended by the Zegris and the Gomels, and, in 
less than two hours killed upwards of two hun- 
dred of them. Abdali had the good fortune to 
escape. The bodies of the beheaded Abencer- 
rages were laid upon black cloth, and carried to 
the city. Muza, brother to Abdali, and who, by 
his great actions, had gained the favour of the 
people, seeing the Abencerrages were revenged, 
found means to appease them ; and having learn- 
ed that tlie king had taken refuge in a mosque 
near the mountain now called Saint Helena, 
went and brought him back to the castle of the 
Alhambra. For several tlays nothing but sighs 
and groans were heard throughout the city. 
Abdali shut himself up in the castle, and refused 
to sec the queen, Those who had accused her 
of adultery, however, persisted in their false ac- 
cusations, and said, they would maintain, with 
arms in their hands, against all who should con- 
tradict them, that the queen was guilty. The 
unhappy princess vras imprisoned^ wd the day 
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arriving on which she was to perish by the hands 
of the executioner, when 'n^one among the Moors 
offering to uefend her, she was advised to commit 
her cause to some Christian knights, who pre- 
sented themselves at the time appointed, and con- 
quered her false accusers, so that she was imme- 
diately set at liberty. The taking of Granada 
soon followed this combat ; Muza and the Abetr- 
cerrages having, it is said, facilitated the con- 
quest of it by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

To the account I have given of the death of 
the Abencerrages, I shall add the following trans- 
lation of an Arabic manuscript of the year 1492, 
by which they are justified from the accusation 
brought against them. The manuscript is fu- 
rious for its simplicity of composition. 

** In the name of God who is merciful and in- 
" spires mercy. Praise to the most high : there 
'' is no other God than God ; he will exalt the 
" good, he protects them ; he will pursue the 
impious ; he abhors fj^lsehood and the evil man 
** docs to his fellow creatufe. Good proceeds from 
“ God, evil originates from the tempter : he in- 
" fuses his suggestions into the heart of man, who 
“ suffers himself to be seduced by them, and then 
'' does the work of the demon, who operates in 
him, and has his will in the will of man : such 
'' a man is man in his external figure only. God 
gave wisdom to his creature, and endowed:him 
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with a spirit of uprightness ; and if man he nnt 
“ blinded by pride and envy lie will know the 
" truth. The demon put envy into the heart of 
Zulem Zegri, because he saw the ^irtuc of Ma- 
homed Abcn Zurrah exalted in the eyes of his 
master. ‘ He saw with an eye of hatred the de- 
scendaiits of Aben Zurrah^ who wero beneti- 
l^'centj rich and powerful, and. whose virtue 
" shone forth like the stars in a fine night in 
'.'^.summer. Aben Zurrah was constantly in the 
" presence of onr lord the king ; the queen call- 
“ ed him her council, and had the greatest con- 
fidence in his words, because his lips never 
'' departed from truth. Zulcm Zegri and llacem 
Gomel came (to the king, and said to him; 
O king, knowest thou not that the queen dis- 
** honoqrs thy bed with Mahomed Aben Zurrah, 
*' and that he conspires against lliy throne ? 
" Put aw'ay therefore the queen if thoti woiildst 
not be deprived both of thy crow n and thy life. 
The king spoke not of this to the queen, but 
called Mahomed Aben Zurrah, with (hose of 
" his kindred, and .,in one day beheaded eighty- 
** six , of them ; and not one would have been 
“ left alive had not God protected the innocent. 
" The queen entrusted her defence to the hands 
of Christians, and the most noble and valiant 
''.Christian jenights came and fougl^t before the 
king and queen, and before us and, the people. 
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*' Tlffiy foiigl’.t viiiiautly against ilie acciHcrs of 
the (^lecu, they fought for truth, and God 
" inspired tlieir souls with courage, and gave 
“ strength to their aims. Each overcame the 
“ accuser with whom he coinhated. and the van- 
" quished. ready to render jip their ininuitoi:;? 

hroalhj desired to be carried near to the king 
" and the queen, to whom they discovered (life 
" truth, declaring, that by reason of envy which 
empoisoned (heir minds, they had invented and' 
" supported falshood : they tcstiiied truth of the 
family of Aben Ztirrah and expired. The. 
" Christians were in danger of being taken, but 
" God delivered them ; and the king, sliedding 
“ tears of repentance, approached the queen, and 
“ besought her to restore him to her aA'cetion ; 
" but this she refused and separated from him. 
“■ We were dcsirdus that these evc«its should not 
" be forgotten, for which reason we have rc- 
"• lated these particulars, we wlu> have here sub-* 
“ scribed our names — T~Adnlid Musach. Selim 
" Hazem GoziU. Mahhamuth. Aben Amur.’* 
The iron railing of the queen’s prison and the 
corridor appears modern compared to the rest of 
the palace, and seemed to me to have been of the 
time of Charles V. The gallery leads to four 
aparthients. built under the same emperor, on a 
base of Moorish construction. The following 
inital letters' are often repeated there : 
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I. C. K. V. H; R. A. P. F. I. which signify,' /m- 
ferator Caesar Karoliis K Ilispan/uri/in Rex, 
•Augustus, Pius, Felix, Tnvictus. 

A superb cabinet, called the Queen's Toilet, 
joins these empty apartments. It is a room six 
feet square, having a prospect on every side, and 
surrounded by a terrace three feet wide : the floor 
of the cabinet and that of the gallery, by which 
' it is surrounded, are flagged with red marble, and 
the terrace is suported by white marble pillars. 
In one of the corners of the cabinet there is a 
large piece of marble perforated in several places, 
which is said to have served as a perfuming pan ; 
through the small apertures in it issued the sweet 
exhalations with which the sultana was perfuni’ 
ed.* However, those who are skilled in the 
Arabic, from the inscriptions which decorate this 
charming recess, say it was intended for prayer, 
or, in a word, for the oratory of the palace. An- 
other proof of which i^, that the principal pro- 
spect from the cabinet is toward the cast. The 
inscription upon the cornice is as follows: 

In the name of God who is merciful : God be 
with our prophet Mahomet. Salvation and 
health to his friends. God is the light of heaven 

* It 'is certsun that this cabinet served for- the toilet of the 
empress, wife to Charles V. and since that dme was made use 
of for the same purpose by the Queen Isabdla. 
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and e^artli, and his light is like himself; it is a 
"lmniiiyy»f several branches and many lights, 
" but which produce but one only brightness : it 
is the lamp of lamps, a brilliant constellation 
fed with eternal oil. This constellation is 
neither to the east nor to the west; once lighi- 
" ed up*it gives light for ever, without being re- 
“ newed, and God with this light conducts him 
" whom he loves ; and he gives proverbs to iia- 
" tioiis. Gud%is wise in all his w orks 

The court most to be admired of the Alhambra, 
is that called the Court of the Lions; it is oriia- 
nientcd with sixty elegant columns of an archi- 
tecture which bears not the least resemblance to 
any of the known orders, and might be called the 
Arabian order .f The court is paved with white 
marble, and at the extremities are two fine Mo- 
saic cupolas, painted in gold^ colour and azure, 

* The expressioa, he is a luminary of several branches, &c. 
has induced some translators to think the passage alluded to the 
Trinity : yet Mahomet has sdid, in his Alcoran, O ye fol- 
lowers of the scriptures, say hot three. The simile of light 
spems to be more applicable to the attributes of the Divinity. 

•)• Architecture, like all other arts, owes its original to na- 
ture. The Goths, a northern. people, inhabited caves. The 
Arabs and ■ Saraccn.s, spread over the country, lived under 
tents : hence that difference in the architecture ot these na- 
tions. The Goths had flat ceilings j those of the ilrabs were 
terminated in a point, as is seen in of the apartments of 
the Alhambra. 
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and supported by several groups of columns. 
Portraits of several of the Moorish ki^gs/nre pre- 
served, under a kind of vaulted ceiling, at one 
end of the court. The Cicerone of the Alhambra 
says, they arc the history of the king Chico, or the 
Little, when he imprisoned the queen accused of 
adultery. Near this place is a cross painted upon 
the wall to indicate the place where the first mas.s 
was sung iu the castle of tlie Alhambra, after it was 
tdken by Ferdinand. 

This magnificent court is surrounded by ba- 
sins of white marble, which form a kind of cas- 
cade, ornamented withjiets d’eau; hut its prin- 
cipal monument, and that from which it took its 
name, is an alabaster cup, six feet in diameter, 
supported by twelve lions, which is said to have 
been made in imitation of the brazen sea of So- 
lomon’s temple. The cup is of one single piece, 
ornamented with Arabian figures, and bears an 
inscription composed of twenty- four verses in that 
language. 

■ “ O thou who examined these lions, fixed in 
“ their places, consider they want nothing but life 
“ to be perfect; and thou who inheritest (his kiug- 
'' dom and this palace, ’ receive thcin from the 
*''hands'of the nobles without employing violence. 
“ May God save thee "by the hew work with which 
** thou ba^t embellished uie, and ms^tthine, enemy 
be revenged of tliee*^ may' the moat dc-' 
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sir^ble praise fall from the lips of him hv whom 
^'thouxart blessed, O Mahomad, our king, for 
thy inindj is ornaincutcd with the most ami- 
able virracs t God forbid, that this charming 
orchard, the image of thy amiable qualities, 
" should be surpassed or equalled by any other 
" in the world. But it is I who embellish it ; 
" it is the clear water which shines in my bp~. 
*' som, and bubbles like melted silver. The wliitefi 
ness of the stone, and that of the water it con- 
tains, arc unSquallcd. Examine well this cup, 
if thou wilt distinguish the water which runs 
'' from it; for it will first seem to thee, eitlier 
'' that both run together, or that they reipain im- 
moveable. Like one of Love’s captives, whose 
'' face is bathed with the tears which the envious 
have caused hitn to shed, so the water seems 
''jealous of the stone by which it is contained, 
" and the cup, in its turn, appears to be jealous 
" of the limpid stream. Nothing but the gene* 
“ rous band of Mahomad can be compared to 
** that which rushes front my bosom and flies im- 
" petuously into the air. ' A lion is not so strong 
" and courageous as Mahomad is liberal.” 

The walls of the court bear several short in- 
scriptions frequently repeated, which may be 
called the Litanies of Mahometanism,* such as 

* The Bame Af'Cflany seems applicable to certain prajrers of 
die Arabians. On* ni«s ^l«ad, « There is no other God flan 
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" There is no other conqueror than God.” I 
“ hope ill God," ^'Praise be to fcrod for the good 
** of the sect,” &c. ^ / 

The hall called Las dos Bermanas, or the two 
sisters, and that cf i\ie Ahencerrages, with a third 
less remarkable, arc in the same court. Upon 
the edge of tliewall towards the north of the first, 
. you read ; ** A lasting reign, the esteem and aid 
“ of God to my master.” 

- At the entrance is the following poetical in- 
scription : * 

" The garden which thou scest gives thee life. 
*' The harmony which proceeds from these shrubs 
'‘joins with the perfume of the flowers to cn- 
“ chant the soul. And thou, charming vase w hich 
“ embellishest it, thou shalt be compared to 
“a king decorated with golden chains and 
*' crowns.” 

Tilts inscription is the eulogium of the garden 
called Lindaraxa, upon which the windows of the 
hall open ; but by being neglected, it has lost its 
greatest beauties. 

In the two circles to ihe right, as you enter the 
same hall, is the following inscription, full of 
elegance, taste, and poetry. 

" God j” the rest answer, •• Praise be to God j" the former 
adds, He is great j” and the answer is always, “ Praise be 
to God.’* In this maoner they repeat all the attributes oi 
tl»e Divinity. 
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I am tbe orchard of pleasure, an assemblage 
of charms and graces. There is no work can 
be compved to me for beauty ; a single glance 
“ is suffi^nt to discover the delights 1 afford. 
Tbe tranquil heart can find no freshness sweeter 
than mine; 1 contain a precious alcove of which 
the purpose and the principles are pure. Hie 
sign of Gemini alone can givc an idea of ibe 
** perfect symmetry of my workmanship. The 
** moon in the firmament embellishes me with 
** lustre, aud l?y her influence the most lovely of 
** the sex are attracted unto me. Should the star 
" of the day stop his course to enjoy the sight of 
** my charms, it would not be to be wondered at. 
" Simple apartment as I am, every thing that is 
beautiful may receive from me new attractions, 
and he who contemplates me may do it with- 
" out fatigue : for 1 offer him a scat of volup- 
** fuousness. I am ornamented with white and 
precious pillars of the most elegant and delicate 
'f form ; the shadow they put forth may be com- 
pared to the light, add they are covered with 
'' daisies not to be equalled. He who erected me 
** cannot find his equal ; his glory aud magnifi- 
ccncc have exalted him above the rest of man- 
“ kind. If the sun at setting spreads over me his 
''rays, jou see me covered with diamonds, of 
f' which tlio. splendour and form are found ho 
" where but in me. But still more delicious is 
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" ray abode from the zeal of the faithful 'which 
V respires in ray bosom^ and in this consist all ray 
''charms." ^ J 

And between the two circles : ^ 

“ The perfection and beauty in me proceed 
from Mahomadj ray lord: he surpasses' in virtue 
'^.being’s who have disappeared and otjjers who 
crane. In five stars there arc three which may 
. t* yh-ld to him the superiority. If the air be cou- 
donsed, it may obtain lightness from ray master. 
"-The stars of heaven die with love of him^ and 
" he can communicate to them the agreeable 
" odour of plants and virtues ; they w ould come 
" to him were they hot afraid of suspending their 
" functions, which is to enlighten the horizon. 
" The stones, at his command, receive a sublime 
" base: by his influence they are embellished with 
" delicate workmanship; and by his virtue remain 
" immoveable. The marble is softened at his 
" voice; and the light reflected from his eyes 
dissipates darkness. 'Where dan a more lovely 
" garden be found ? it surpasses in verdure and 
" perfume all that exist, and spreads its freshness 
" to the centre of this palace." ■ 

The alcove of the same hall is not without its 
inscriplioii. 

" Thou surpassest in beauty the beds of the 
' most voluptuous; thou bast sO niaay attrac- 
' tious that several might be borrow^ from thee 
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" wHhout dimlnishinj^ thy |)ioWeri$ * h:ftd the moon, 

'• when she penetmtob where thOti art, knowa she 
'* hai> iioihiiK^ that can equal thee ” 

From o\(^' the wiiidow, the hall itself seems to 
•peak, in its turn : 

1 am not alone, T join fo an orchard which 
‘ to me i) a held of light. It communicates this 
‘Mo me so incessantly that shade is never 
' mitted to approach me. All this admirabl^, 
' woik proclaijps the praise of Maaar, who hW* 
continually gained friends to the Prophet aitd 
**,lo the Alcoran.** 

The two windows by the side of the gieat door 
haws fhok liftle pieces 'of poetry That of fheS 
laigest runs thus: \ 

" The freshness of the air, embalmed with i^tSr- 
frimes, penethates Hlds enclosure, and With its 
delMotis odour inspires health’.'* 

This orchard, by the pleasures it affords, an- 
iiounces itself to he the work of a jtost, liberal, 
and raagnifreent mastef.” ’ * 

And upon the otherwindow: ‘ 

^M)bserfA‘ thte bekuty of this glass/knd behold 
•"how it colours and 'sofrpaS^s ^clearness; with 
*'what perfection It represents ’the figures and 
" their attractions. At sight of it j ou would ao s 
•"itittit Ughi^tUd chlour were the same thmg ** ^ 

Tlie hiOl^jffvftie^AhehCerrages is thus di|l«a^ 
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from ihe naliappy ineidcuts already related of 
i]}at family. 

' The iuscriplion<; which cover 11 c walls aro 
short sentences and eulogiuins alrciid} recited. 

The shut door s\huh is seen in the hath com*^ 
li^Unirates with (be habitation of the > icar of the 
^^Ibambra Uc is lodged in a kind of fortrcss> 
^ which surprising things are related. 

.'^'^he ball of the Baths is prcf eded by a corri • 
dor; the cabinet has also an inscription, tiivial 
enough in itself, but as it relates to an amusing 
circumstance in the history of Mahomet, f shall 
here give it a place : it is repeated upon each of 
the walls : 

puts his confidence 'u Oo<l will 
a good issue to his uudei taking'; there »» 
neither strength nor breath irr cjenturcs which 
** proceed not from God, tire most high, ihcgrcat« 
he who co*(ors the just with Acrdurc.”* 

j- To uiideratancl tlic la>* evprcASion, n ii f" .t :ic*< esvjry tf> 
^^ow, that by tkfji 1/ Uj« MnWinc Uin j uiulcisUnd Mahonw l ; 
and^terwards to read tbe toliowin^ pasuj,!.’, tinuslaU I tiooi 
thejtt of the Ftojihet t y Japht Abu Jlnihm 
•^ttadj lus s.ud, Abnnam hss said, Abn i loiicird his said 
we have seen bitnvidb oni own eyti the favoured of Cod; 
die quantity oi liis fe ^ was such as would hove b.vn mole 
dam qifiicieut tor|^j[0wmen, and hi, diink the '.ime. And ' 
Cod gave him, 5 » quick and easy a digwtioa, that he was 
(ihligedto ffVB course to the refuse of hh-bo^ even* tlaoe 
^hqun. Aqd, he said, we b«ng present, i W calls 
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this hall of |t)o S&ths a |^11erj leads to 
that oi thc*iV^m^7ts> so called from two female 
%urcs of white mftrble^ tculptiirod with much 
art and exa; tness. The subterraneous chamber> 


in which they were placed, contains sctcrallafgo 
uins that formerl} contained thetreasurea of 
Moorish hiogs. Tile archbishop of Granada fiaai 
latcl} forbidden these statues to be seen, *U[|| 
their line proportions and nakcdncs« should hm 
pernicious to good morals, he Ins |^cn away^ 
the key of the case in which they arc. 
are divided concerning the sculptor; somcthlMT 


them remains of Roman antiquities, hut they are 
^euecally supposed to be the production of an 
Arabian artist.^ 




of nature ^ intl he found no hccret phee becaii^e he was in a 
plau). and open held ^ but as he sought a^ui he found a tree, 
to which he s.iid, conic with me /' the tree jubilantly left its 
place and followed hiin : he soon afterwaids found a second 
tree, and sTid agam^ lollow me :*' the tree olJ^yed and fol* 


^ lowed the othci. At length, stairdnigstUl, tha two tiecs joineJh 
tbcir trankayjiad coveied him vriili their vuduie, whilst he satis* 
£ed ttomlFs of natoie. Aflerwaids he commanded thc^bees 
the*r places: they obeyed his voice and went and 
ifKwA where Uiey wete befoxe.” 


* Two Englishmenj who were at Granada in 17 ^ 5 , wrote 
on the wall, tiesi hall of the Nymphs, six \eiHes, which, 
though not verygoodh ve sufficiently expreisive of the enthu<k ^ 
snsin with'Wtuc]) tl^J{lS^clCc liad inspired them. Woe ta their 
mligioh bad Ihey H moment been offered the TialKin. « 
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, < Before I take leave of the Alhambra^ I inasi 
"bestow some notice on tbc monuments of which^ 
, tradition and the zeal of the curious have pre> 
served the rrracuibrancc. The convent of the 
Franciscans, near the palace of Charles V. is 
^iitU upon the IMooiish ruins; 'it was erected 
^•itheh Philip V. and the queen Isabclla'Farncse# 
%{s wife, canio to Grauada. The monks, with- 
^but any respect for the noble marble which at- 
.'t^ed the ancient inaguiticeuco of their masters, 
‘htive confounded it with the vile materials by 
which a voluptuous palace was transformed into 
a number of iudoleut cells. 

jlmong the inscriptions, which were bufied br^ 
mutilated, the two following arc worthy of being 
preserved : 

" God be .with my king Abuigagegb, and with 
thee Joseph my .king, my guardian and mastm; 
** partake of the culogiums which the beauty. 

O mwt iDdnigml p-ophot td nnnkind. 

If *,uch on earth th/ paiadi,e w find. 

Wliat mu«t in beaten tliy pioniiae>{ raptitrcs prove, 

Wlieie blaek-ryed llmiris breathe eternal love > 

Thy fnth, tUy doetiine, mre were inoH divine. 

And thungb much water, yet a little wine. 

U» legum, hue : iiimis infclieliiin, .lelictis nwfstnvm vale 
^xetunt 

•> > T. Gft II, 

1775 , Ae procapta urbe Grsfia^^oiuphitli. 
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giace^ and perfeeikM^ wdrk inspire. In 
" furuier tMses I served as a place of pleasure to 
Ihy noble ancc'^tors ; and btiall 1 be loss de* 
“ lightfiil in thy eje > ^ My fame and iny < harms 
are nicieased^ and 1 am ombflU‘<licd willi new 
" oriiaiDonts Thou has! put fear an ly 
mcj tbou hast made me a rampart b> wbicb Sl 
am proto* ted, they glory daily lucicascs, titfw 
** moie deeply JiigUAea thy illustiious doed<tj| 
thou ait Oc«led the^gieat, the tiiumplun^) 
kings and potentates strise to please thee $nd 
"oaih shelters himself undei the nuig of thy 
posterity ; and 1 more than they all. 1 smile 
^ ** at the projects thou formest to embellish me 
'' because 1 become a witnesb of thy mjagniii- 
“ cence It was thou, O Joseph, v^io knenest 
'• how to embellish me ; the ticasiiies of thy ima- 
** gination wcie poured upon, me, and thou hast 
rendered me the object of gentiral culogiuib 
“ Thy clemency and they bountv constitute my 
glory fiom my fountain rushes puic and odo- 
** rous water ; it seems to flv up into the air, and 
* its murmur is a soft and. tender melody, its 
'' fall is an humiliation for thee, the shnciings I 
'' feel are signs of respect ; they mark to thee my 
fear, but it is not to fly from thee Joseph i$ 
** my support, he is ray defender : in meiy thing 
♦' I say to 


^ honoiirj reason is my guide, i 
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plcaa** them by tvlioia'I (u)(i seen, and ilie 
<tC$nc 18 to them a fcfcotnpdnce yo noblc'*^ 
"grant nie >oui admiration ’ and le, Inaic and 
" vatiairt kiiififhK be not less /paloi^ fo give me 
" prai% whilst vou behold me liOl nn oulogiubi 
".tie sublime, bermso even thing 1 contain iv 
*^suli^ime O Joseph, roy loid and iq) king, 
"the living image of tlie pi ophet, thou lust ac- 
^ epinplibhed with thy piomncs, and hast shewn 
me all thy aff« tion.” , 

The second runs thus 

t am the place of delight, and am pleased 

‘Switli places which leseinble me, they would* 

" excite uiy envj weic they as perfect as lam; 

"Observe that rosei voir which embcllishc'^ me, 

" and thou wilt theic see inoie lustre than in the 
« 

" polished and enamelled steel. To inv beauty 
" are Joined the favours of Joseph ; Ins aifeetion 
" spieads round me that pure and cheering air 
" which thou respirest. This basin resembles a 
"handsome cup, Auislied.bv the hands of art, 
" whence the mouth of. beauty diaws the liquor 
" by which it is refreshed and embellished ; but 
"the water rises with a spiing, and spreads in 
" undulated sheets ; the bnlhant drops pi ess cacl| 
'"othef and conceal a mysterious heart, which 
" contauis ivonderful secrets * and thou, Joseph, 

** purifier jbf^die sect aud of the fiuth of belicvei's ; 
^ihou, thesnlluDe point around, evci^ j 
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lijiid of glory i» ; lliou, who lnp,t 

hko thp best of ki«^ ; lys the setting fuu hastens 
'* tow aids the horizon, and afterwards rises again 
" m the heavens with renewing lire, «o thy name, 
which w as de( lining, has i trained its lustre in 
' this garden. All nations have come to admire 
'' tuy n^agni&cence, which for ever shaU laaij^ 
() Joseph* O my mastci ' thou ait the'j|le 
of tiie law, and the asylum of siidi as obseltW.1i 
* it; thou art a fertile orchard, which, withiti 
** abundant juices, noutishes and gives life to 
' plants and tlosvms thou ait a tuft of aromatic 
' herbs * thou gives! tlie enjoyment of life and 
happiness.” 

The Arabs never lost an oppoitiinity of bestow* 
iiig an eulogium upon water ; iheie aic basins 
and cascades in most of the halls of the Alhambra, 
so thid, dofing summer, it must have beeu a de- 
lightful abode Water, by its rfeai ness and purity, 
is always taken mthe Alcoran for the symbol of 
asmicic and docile heart. In the Sura, oftbn 
cow it is said, 1 gave ^ou a heait, which like 
water might reflect my icvelation and receive the 
^ words of my messenger;” and it is fiom this com*' 
parison of the heart with water, which wp meet 
prith also in holy writ, and in the writings of thei 
Rabbin^, that in drinking water out of a g4ss of 
which anot)|^ person has just drank, yoi^ 

^id to knokW«()crets. 
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’ The church of the FrnicUpsns was formerly a 
jnosquc : as appears frtnn' a marble on the an* 
Ctent wails of the convent, which ewtained the 
followings: Arabic iuscrip'tion. 

Say, there is no other God than Gcd : let 
** these words be in tby mouth as well as in thy " 
heart, in tby favour, and at the prayer of his 
'^prophet, abridged the number;* diminish it 
**1101, pardon is in the place of prayer.” 

Prom the Alhambra vou cuter the GcneraliC 
'l^y a low gate, which favoured ‘the escape, qf 
Abdali, when Ferdinand took Granada. Gene* 
ralif signifiei^ as I am told, in Arabic, the house 
of love, of dance and pleasure. It was built' by 
a prince of the name of Omar, who was so fond 
of music that he retired to this palace, entirely to 
give himself op to that amu<a-roeut. Tim Gene* 
ralif is the most pleasing situation in the euvironst 

e 

* In the Sura, journey by nighty Mahomet relates to his fols 
lowers hw exiaiic visions in heaven, and tells tliem that God 
dcliveicd 10 him as a precept^ tlwt true believeri should pray 
an hundred times a day . but t)iat he> by the advice of MoseS;^ 
nude several rcprosentatioos to God^ to picvail upon him to 
duninifib this great number of supplications; till at length God 
'fyasi^pfeased to reduce them to four, of yirhicU the appointed 
times are at sou-rise, noon, sun<^M t, and midnight. To this the 
expression in the inscription relates $ and the meaning is, since 
the number of prayefs has been diminished, let Mussulmen bo' 
exact ,an& fmfliful In the performance of those, w^tlcb ore pre« 
ifiicribed « * 
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in aveci 


mdua* 


in every side, Vvbich r 


Escape in torrents, at^^U in bcantifiil ca8ca4e3 
in the courts, gardens, ai^ liatU of that .anii^eiM; 
•^idace. The gardens 'form an ampbithcatr<!, iiitd 
We full Af treedi venerable ‘from tlieir antiqijj^ 
I sat ddvr B at the feet of two cypresses; of 
the height and whiteness attested the 
ccuturtes they 'had stood there: they arfe’stl 
calledthc Cypresses of the.Queen; because it 
!near; them the perfidious Oomel imi^ached tti^ 
virtue* of that priuccsS; and the houdur of tHb 
Abnuberrages. I admired them with h'sentiWent 
,ndt inspifed by munuraents of stone. Thia 
writers of romances have never imagined a scene 
equal to this. Hqwi much did I. regret so beaiir 
:^tiful a situation should be inhabited by insensible 
proprietors ! 1 sighed to behold the superb* and 

natural terraces of these* encha’nting gardens' laid 
out in apartments ; and this ' placejf formerly the 
-center of Asiatic Idxury, .redheOd tu siinplc reeds 
. and the steril ; retreat . df '.^ai cloi^er of capth 
cjjihs. . The purd air of GeneraB£,the\,simpi€ 
and Mooristi striic^tire of f he and the 

Icle^rness and; ahundrsBce of ;^the' Waters, called to 
'4^y 'recoUectiph tbe;jii^^ wBeb Granada was ope 
-p'f tbe^^finest cities/'ih ;thi\wWld; At presenf il 
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inanlieis au<l anoth^ l^oYfmment have a^nihU 
4aM its glerj, 

In the CoriiJor, of coteired gallery, which in 
the )>alace leads to the ajpartuicnts, is this long 
, inscription : 

' ' God be inj aid against the devil the tempter; 
is great and wise, powcilul and a loser 
Justice. lie nill torment both men and 
^IMtnien who multiply God and lender him dc-> 
^formed; he will throw them into the absss 
^and there'^leavc them for csei B luse -in 
6h>d and in his messengei, he msent ibat voii 
*'inay praise and honour him day and night 
Sing his praises. To them bj whom you shall 
" be saluted render salutation, and in the natne 
of God touch jour heard/ and let it lie with* 
''aficction; and may th‘ tianquillitv of hun 
" whose desjfe shall he to di'^turb joursibe alsQ 
" disturbed : and he who sliall add to the duties 
** prescribed to him by God shall rccci\c a great 
reward." 

« 

« 

* The custom of touching die besi cl iii saluting H \ei7 w» 
<^ent amongst the eastern nations. Joab, gcntj-al of David, 
Wbelt he Iniled Amass, the general of \bsaloro, flppioirhtd 
bim, stntf touched his beard with bis light hand, vying. God 
save thee, my brollier, while with the IcfV he run him through 
with his vwofti Ibis fact u thus iclated m Uic <>«cond booI( 
Qfbamqeh chap. xx. 
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la fhe fiist hall thei^ tnicripiions over 

the window^: ‘the follbii^Q^ is on the right: 

“ Ismael is the majory!^c gtcat^ the prm-* 
leged. Ood gave him a reputation and aid 
^'establishment; if thou contribute to his gran* 
deur thou shalt be honoured like all the 
" descended from him. He gives life to 8tt4|^ 
'* are thirstv^ he unites and supports the seef.’*^ 
" Tlie window at tlie entrance of this deliglbl^ 
"fill palace is* destined to the pleasures of tl^ 
" nobility. The charming view from it enchadlGif 
the c}e and elc\ates tlie mind. Let us return 
' ' thanks to God. That fountmn discovered from 
" the window is pleased when looked upon by ihf 
" king, and thereby seems to be 'embellished." 

The arcades in the court, called the Court of 
the Pond, are ornamented with one of the best 
inscriptions in its kind. ^ , 

" Charming palace, thou presentest thyself 
" with majesty ; thy splendour equals tby great- 
" ness, and tliy light sbimes upon every thing by 
" which thou art surrounded. Thou art worthy 
" of every eulogiiim, for tiiy ornaments have in 
" them something divine. Tby garden is em> 
'' belUshed with flowers whieli repose upon tlicir* 
" stalks, and exhale the sweetest perfume!> : fr^' 

* The ihifit totSnvd when a ciuld i» w«U knowq : 
die Arabs befiejiiki^einsrtvM divcendcd txom hinii 
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' air ai>it > e* ilio oi inge and «pr^jids afar the 
'*8WCit odojir of its blossoms, j^beai solupr 
tuoiik jo’upd to the rustling of the leaves 
" ofth} f,ioscs IjSU} thing around me is hai- 
monious, gicei .uid flowei) Abnlgali; the 
best of Kings, piotcctor of brliovers and of 
*'*' the UsSj tiiou dit the object of m» esteem 
** God s.u( tl ee and confiita thy noble hopes , 

‘ *thou knonest how to ennoble the least of thy 
** wotks Tins apaitinent which is dedicated to 
" tlicc. po'^seshes such peifection and , that 

its duration ma> he compated to that of the 
faith it'elf if is a tnninpK, a piodigy of art ” 
•The IVfcois had academies and a uiuversit> iii 
Gianada w Inch produced .>e\eia1 good phj sic ians> 
famous astiologeis, celebrated botanists, acruiate 
mathemativuns, ovcellcnt painteis and able si idp- 

tors; but (he science lu which the 4iabs mule 

« 

the greatest ]HO{,icss was thiolog} because tli it 
requires nothing but imaginatmn 

1 have detained the, leader too long on the 
subject of (he inagnifuencc aud luxuty of the 
IMooiSs and the wild Sights *of the Arabian 
|K)ets ; a more respci table object now claims his 
attention, and iuvites him to go with me over 
the toihbs of the first martyrs of Spain. 

The road which leads to the 'sacted mount ii 
delightflil ; jt runs by the side of high moun- 
llptiis roscred with bouses, fountaitfidid verditici^i 
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Some of th«selieap8 ofcox^h, pUnt<!j aoJ rocks, arc 
skilfully du^, and serve p& a residence and shelier 
to the gardeners, vrho cultivate thena to their 
tops ; they arc, if I may rise so bold a figure, ani' 
hiated pyramids. The Darro runs in the valley j 
the banks of this river ate equally varied and 
agreeable, and form, with the mountains, one of 
the most enchanting prospects I eicr beheld. ' 
After having passed the sacred wood, on whiebe 
severak crosses announce the chapel, }ou ap« 
proach^iiy a stc&p assent, a considerable edifice. 
But it will here be necessary to go a little bach 
into the history of past times. \ (ronomcis, and 

amongst others the famous Johann 11 egiomon* 
taiius, bad predicted that the }car 1 .SS would be 
remarkable throughout the world. Theysaid it\va<i 
the climactcrical year of the univeisc; and dur- 
ing the course of it a prodigious numbr r of cv' 
ttaordiiiary events came to pass. Five new stars 
were discovered in the lieavens, and the sun was 
obscured in the middi^ of a fine day of the month 
of Juno. The iamou^ Roman obelisks were 
found, and in Granada tlie foundation of the 
tower, called Tui’piana, was discovered. Don 
Juan Mendus de SaWatierra was then archbishop 
of that city. The workmen cmplo; cd in digging 
in the fouhdatiou discovered a long and square 
case of which was taken out and op(;jied. 
It was iard^ed within and vv ithout. This kind 
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of bier contained a bono^ a piece of ^bltc lineit 
^A^triangular form, ant^^glcat scroll of par<h< 
011edMith eharacters of different languages. 
Tho tower existed long^bef;>re the Romaus came 
Granada; for as long ago ds the second year 
j^ihe reign of Xero, we fltid it styled a >ery au- 
tower. 

ly !!l^e name of Turpiana was not known till tbe 
|kl;0a8 of lead in the sacred mount were found* 
fatue of a Roman soldier upon its \>ase Vas 
1 discovered at a little viUage, called Poligros. 
On tbe base was a long inscription, which began 
with these words: Caio Antistio Turpioni. This 
Tiirpio having repaired tbe tower, or defended, 
or tt^en it, might probably have given* it bis 
name; but the form^ and materials of the remains 
3f tbe edifice seem to leave no doubt that it was 
iriginally a work of the Phmnician'’. 

The parchment having been examined by tbe 
nost able antiquarians, was declared to be ex> 

' tiemely ancient, and that it was neither made of 
..Iplte skin of a sheep, goa|, or that of any other 
Jknown animal used for same purpose. At 
the top was a cross, formed by five little crossc>; 
after which was a long writing, in 'tbe Arabic 
Wgtiftge, on the subjeei of w;hich the^Pope, under 
jfwin of excommunica^n, commanded the most 
^^rous silence. Under the writii^P;^ i Tong 
formed of several squares, in <"91^1^ trhjjcli^ S 
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was a Hainan charter, the rest were Orqek. 
Cut what appears stlU loore bini^ilar is^ that whcft 
.the Roman charact^^ were united, they formed 
a prophecy, in Spaoi^, ewremingtheend of the 
kWorld ; and the language was ab piin^ as that ootr 
spoken at court Each of the Greek hflots was 
folfowed by two Arabian characters; but 
sig;pificatiou of these is a in><<Uiv 'which c^^^ 
be rescaled. AftciWards came the ’•tanature*^ 
Saint Cecil, ('ifiUo Obispo dc Ciaiuita. Saiii^' 
Cecil and his* brother Saint Tesiphonwcie Ai^ 
bians. The first, after, his consersion, was call* 
ed Ceirellej/uhj which means th^ pucdicr, and 
from w hich CcciUus has been foi mod The parch* 
ment concludes with the declaration of Patricius 
the priest, as follows: 

*' T 1»^ .servant of God. Cecil, being in Thtria, 
** and seeing the end of his da)s approarh, said 
to me in secret, that he was a'’'*ured ‘'fliJs in-ar- 
tyidoni. But as he was extrcnioly fond of his 
" treasure of relics, he recommchdtd it to me, 
*' and besought me to* ebneeal it, that tl might 
not fall into the hands of infidels; be observed 
that he had travelled both b} sea and laud to 
** procure it^ and that this treasure would remain 
** bidden untft it should please God to make it. 

manif^t; and I, to do^hat 1 thought was best, * 
** coi}ce|led tjt in the place where it is deposited, 

‘ having ii^^l^a^dGod to take it under hikiiro* 
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iectioc. The relies are: ‘.A prophecy ofSaiflt 
'^.Jofan the Etangelist €Ott00tawg the* end of the 
the half of ‘llhen tvlth t^hich the 
** Virgin Mary niped away her tears at the pas> 
siOn of her son : and a bone of Saint Stephen^ 
*^.4he first niaitjr. Let us return thanks to 

' The h<n)e and the linCn are preserved in the 
cathedral of Gtanada, and upon certain days of 
year are exposed to the vcn^'ratioii of the 
IpOut*. Philip il. wished to !>ee lbc«c sacred ra- 
rities. The city of Granada deputed to him a 
canoib nud the kteg faa^i hig accidentally fallen ill, 
Mt^cctcJ net so cxct licet an opportunity to ob- 
tain a cure ; he applied the linen to the part af- 
fiseted, and finding it a rovercign remedy, stole 
ftodi it a threap, which he had enshrined, and 
placed ainonj^t the relics of the Kseurial. , 

But to return to the saored mount: three men 
Hvent fo this ineuniain with intciH to dig in search 
df a treasute; biH. not h/iVing- discovered any 
thing; after three days .faligne, they were upon 
ihe point of ahandouing thn undertaking, when 
the principal d^nig ihein goidg io the church 
of enr^Lftdy’to prayv he&rd issoi^wtHuft; which 
t^lhim,^*' Sebastian^ gohot:aiiitky^,<liut rotufa 
‘‘ aga4a'’.tO‘'*;the i^dnt<itia>V anAwolAiotte to dig,*' 
llecotnniutiiehtbd «hiS4dv6lati«Hi iMth^^itSMoiates, 
Vhp> animafeiNtitlonoiif 
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Search^ and at the end of two days found a piece 
of lead, tip^litoen inches long, and two inches 
wide, covered with characters, which after hav- 
ing exercised the patience of antiquarians, were 
* at length decvpheicd in the following manner: 

“ The burned body of Saint Mesiton ; who 
" suffered martyrdom iu the reign of the empe- 
" ror Nero.” 

The woik was continued, and three pieces of 
the metal wtyc found, of like dimensions, and 
inscribed with characters similar to those of the 
first. The latter mentioned the maityrdom of 
Saint Cecil, Saint Tesiphon bis brother, and seve- 
ral other saint". 

It may be supposed the archbishop then inter- 
fered. The bodies of the martyrs were found in 
a calcined mass ; except that of Mesiton, which 
was only half burned. They were taken away 
by the priests, and a provincial assembly was 
summoned, at which the most able divines of 
Spain and sevetal bjshops were present: the 
relics were declared genuine, and woithy of ve- 
neration, by a judgment pronounced after high 
mass, on the 30th of April, 1600. 

On the sacred mount the masses in honour of 
the first disciples of Saint James are still cele- 
brated^ the disciples were seven in number, and 
burned in the grottos, which are now converted 
into chapejs, and called the sacred furnaces, 
vot. fv. o 
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A valuable discovery was made in tbosc fur- 
naces or grottos of several .Arabian manuscripts, 
engraved on plates of lead, concealed in hollow 
stones, closed up by a very hard cement. 

During the e.xcavations made in the grottos, ' 
one of the stone.s rolled down, broke in pieces, 
and discovered its contents; so that every other 
stone which rc.'(Muhled this was carefully exa- 
mined. There were found tw'enty-OHC manu- 
scripts of a round figure and comppsed of several 
leaves of lead. They are all writteji in Arabic, 
except one, of which the language cannot h« 
discovered, because flic characters arc unknown : 
but this is suppo.scd to be Arabic also, and that it 
will one day be decyphered. The largest of these 
xnanuscripls is but seven inches in diameter. The 
bull of pope Tiinoccnl XI. permits no more to he 
said of them ; for^ it mu.st be observed, that all 
the manuiics'ipls were carried to Rome, and his 
Holiness forbade, under ])ain ofcxcommnnicatiou, 
all persons from .npeaking.of what had passed at 
the time of the discoveev, until he should have 
decided what might be said concerning it. Rut 
as this decision has not yet been pronounced, the 
canons or priests of tlic sacred moiint, with 
whom I conversed for a considerable time, 
communicate their conjectures with -much re- 
serve. ' 

The readei- undoubtedly be' curious to 
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know thc.titles of the manuscripts. The first is 
the history of the establishment of the church ; 
the second treats of the essence of God, and is 
said to have been written by Saint Tesiphon ; the 
«ubjcct of the third is the ordination of Saint 
James, son of the apostle Zebedee ; the fourth, 
is an apology or harangue, written by the same 
Saint James ; the fifth, treats on t!u; preaching 
of the apostles ; and the sixth, of the tears and . 
repentance of the aposlc Peter the vicar. The' 
reader will excuse me, if I express myself with 
the simplicity of the times in which the titles of 
Saint and Pope were iinkuowu, and according to 
the titles of the manuscripts of which I am now 
speaking. The seventh, contains the life, acts 
and miracles of our Saviour j the eighth, treats of 
the certifving of the glorious book of Evangcr 
lists ; the ninth, of the rewards promised to 
those by whom the certifying of the J^vungelists 
is l)clieved ; the tenth, of occult mysteries, 
though, in fact, 1 know no mysteries which are 
not occult. This is the* shortest of the manu- 
scripts, and is full of seals and a kind of hiero- 
glyphics. The eleventh, is a relation of the 
great mysteries, seen by Jacob or James o»i the 
holy mount. The twelfth, the soliloouj' of the 
Holy Virgin : thisisakiudof apocaKpse. The 
thirteenth, a book of maxims cojjcernip.g the 
Uw, and iha tnoral <ionduct of hfe, by means of 
. . o3 ■ 
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W’hich may be oblanied security^ and the gift of 
peace. The Ibiirtccntli, the histury of the famous 
seal of Solomon, coucerniog \vliich the reader 
may refer to what has been written on it by Kir- 
cher. ' The fifteenth and sixteenth, treat of Di-^ 
'vine Providence. The seventeenth, of the nature 
of Angels and theu' power. The eighteenth, has 
for its title, Of the House of Paradise and of 
Hell.” The nineteenth and twentieth, contain 
the life of the apostle James. The t\venty>first, 
3 s called the Mute ; it is hoped that some time it 
will be made to speak. I could give a long cata- 
logue of these manuscripts, but the bull obliges 
me to be silent. They were all declared apocry- 
phal, because they were found to contain several 
expressions from the Alcoran : such as, “ if one 
** of the virgins who are in Paradise should spit 
"but once into the. sea, the sweetness of her 
saliva would be sufficient to sweeten the 
"waters.” Six persons, the most famous for 
their knowledge of the oriental languages, were 
appointed to examine 9iesc books of lead ; they 
were the celebrated Athanasius, Ivircher, arid 
John Jatino, Jusuits ; father Pectoraao, Anthony 
de.Aguila, father Philip Guadagnolo, and the 
illustrious Abraham Ecclensis. Louis Maracero 
was the fiscal or advocate general of Uiis little 
council. They each made a tr^n.slation sepa- 
rately; and, afkr having compared- them/ chose 
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fine whidi all signed as the best and most 
faithful. This occasioned many disputes, because 
each pretended to the preference. At length, 
pope Innocent XI. declared that on report of the 
aibitraiors named, lie condemned the twenty-one 
manuscripts; but, what is astonishing, the relics 
discovered near these books rccciv<‘dthc approba” 
tion of his Holiness, 

The church of Nucstra Senora de las Angus^ 
lias, or our Lady of Sorrows, at Granada, is fao 
tnous, not on account of the architecture, but 
of the' altar which is admirable, and the chapel 
of the Virgin nhich contains immense riches; 
precious marble, gold and silver, are there accu- 
mulated in great abundance. 

The (‘hurch was formerly a simple hermitage. 
In the environs is a pleasant walk on the banks of 
the (ieail, n here, a few years ago, stood an an- 
cient cltn which the axe should have respected : 
they who ordered the destruction of it were des- 
titute of every finer sejitiment or veneration for 
antiquity ; this tree was, still alive and might 
have served as a moimmeut, since it was at the 
foot of ' it that mass was celebrated on tlie 2d of 
January, 1492, the day of the taking of Gra- 
nada. V 

The field of martyrs is so called, because Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, who there received the keys 
of the Alhambra, dedicated it io tlie Christiana 
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Tvho dicil for tlic failh in the ot 

^uhterranoons ca\(‘rn'> of that Geli, wliuh. as I 
ha^e alrt'.ih obsor.fd, I do not holioxe vorc in- 
tonilod for dungrons. Tho bare f ‘otod Canne- 
liffs petitioned for a small eiiclosmc, ne<ir the 
field, to buill a chapel, of which they havo 
nndc a coo>.id( lable convent. In their eapilnbuy 
hail il'.cre ii a i-iinlinc: done at <hc time, whiih 
repiC'-eiits the « apif illation of the rasHe of the 
Alhiui'jia, and iLe siirreniler of the ke^v to I'Vi- 
diiiand An iiiicriptiv.ii, at th'' butt mi of the 
painting, relaf.s tk, cirnnisfances. 

The monk* of hanit J-'rome hav** a laiiioifi- 
cent oonvenl inGiaiiada, fonuded bv rordiuaod 
Gi)n«>al\c- '•uinaiiiul the (Jieal (ajtiiii. Tb* 
fuliowinii: iO'‘C5iplioii IS found oo ll c 'v ilk ''1 the 
tliuu': In I<\r’iau(h .1 ( u' !.i , o'l' ?.o 

//t^paio •’> 'nn 'fiici, Cutlorwp nr Tmctnum /< - 
r»i “"lo (ion/aies IViiiamI de t’ordova, tbo 
'‘’Greet Captain of Spain, the terior of t?ie 
" T’.t.a'i a* .d till* riiiKs.” lie U intciied in tkc 
c!u<rcb, and oil In') tomb is bis stitne in a kiiiek 
ing po>-tnie. 

The Carthusian', have also a supoiTi house 
without the city, the cellars of whirh are faniouf 
fir the very old and exctllont wine they con- 
twin. 

fJranada was formerly called Ilihria, and 
founficd, if vve will believe some wiiteis, bv Li- 
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Iberia, j great grand-daugliter of Hercules, 
daugMcr of Hispau, and wife to He.sperus, a 
^irecian prince, and l»r«)llter to A.talan<a. Others 
who support llieir assertions by proofs, to the full 
. as satislaclory, lijaiutaiii that it was founded by 
iberus, grandson of Tubal, and that it took the 
name of Granada, or Garnalct, Irora Nata the 
daughter of Liberia ; this word being composed 
of Gitr, which, in the language of the tinie> 
sign! lied grotto, and Nata, that is, the grotto oT 
Nata, hecaus'e that princess studied astrology and 
natural liisiory, and delighted in the country. 
It is certain that such a person as Nata or Na- 
lai/di', esi.stcd in the first ages of the foundation 
of Granada, and that in the place where the Al- 
hambra now stands, there was a temple dedicated 
to Aativ'ila. The date of the foundation of 
Granada is said to be 1^808 yxars before Christ. 
\Vc know that in the time* of the Romans it 
was a municipal colony. 

A description in Latin of Granada, such as it 
was, in IhfiO, written by a merchant at Aulwerj), 
named George llosnahel, who travelled into 
Spain, is to be found in the work, entitled C/r/- 
talcs, orUs terrarum, printed at Cologne in 1576. 
This book also contains a good plan of the city of 
Granada. 
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HOUTD FROM GRANADA TO CADIZ, BY AN-j 
TRQUERA AND MALAGA, 


After leaving Granada, \vc cross the famouit 
yega, or flat country. This is a plain eight 
leagues wide, twenty-seven in circumference, 
and surrounded by high mountains which serve 
it as ramparts. It is watered by the Genii, the 
■Darro, the Monachil, the Vagro, the Pilar and 
thirty-six fountains. There are few plains in the 
veorld upon which more human blood has been 
shed, since it was, during several centuries, the 
great theatre of the obstinate wars betw een the 
Spaniards and the Moors. 

There is a proverb in Granada which says, a 
Dios 16 qtdso him, en Gr&utda le t^io d? 
eomer,* which may be said to be true, as far as 
jfespects the beauty of the country, the tempera- 

* In Granada God gives all the necessan^ of life to those 
f'lwm he is beloved. 
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ture of tlic climate, and the charming situations 
of ^vlitch nature has there been prodigal. 

Santa Fc, built by Ferdinand and Isabella, is 
two leagues from Granada. Whilst the Spaniards < 
besieged that city, their camp having take^n fire^. 
they resolved to form another , more durable and 
not liable to the same accident. The new camp 
has become a little city, which contains only, two 
long streets. The road is agreeable, edged with 
great trees, and enclosed by green and pleasant 
hills. 

Loxa, a considerable town built upon the 
banks of the Genii, and at the foot of a moun* 
tain, is one day’s journey from the capital. Loxa, 
like all the towns built by the Moors, has a good 
appearance from without; it is in a strong situar 
tion and siirrounded by inaccessible rocks. We 
still see the remains of a castle which served for 
its defence, and is now become the peaceful 
abode of a hermit. The Moors did not foresee 
that most of their palaces and fortresses would one 
day serve as retreats toOhVistianCenobites : . such, 
however, has been the fate Of the edifices they 
have left ; the castles of Morviedro, Saint Philip, 
Granada, Loxa, &c. are inhabited by monks and 
hermits. * 

The enviroiK of Loxa are Very fertile, and 
produce excellent fruits; the mountains are 
(covered with pasturage and cattle. 
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After leaving Loxa, you cross Moinit Oros- 
peda ; and in the ncighbourliood of Archidona, 
a city built in the midst of rocks, you discover 
the Pena de los Enamorudos : a rook which 
has been rendered famous by tvvo lovers. 

A young and handsome Frcncloknight was 
made prisoner by tlic Moors at tlie time they still 
possessed C ranada. His line person and polite- 
ness made siu li an impression on the Moorish so- 
vereign that he granted him his liberty, and, for 
some time, retained him near hi's person that he 
might enjoy the pleasures of the court. The 
king had a daiig’htor, who could not .see the 
youthful stranger without feeling for him the 
most violent passion. He perceived the iinpiTs- 
sioQ he urade upon her, and the charms of the 
voung prince'!.’} equally acted upon tii< Iicari, 
They found several opportunitiejj of unu'diig and 
declaring llse lovfc they had for each other ; hut 
their happiness was not lasting, their mutual 
affection \v.is discovered, and fearing to become 
victims to the rage of the Moorish monarch, they 
resolved to escape the same night, and go to he 
united among the Christians. They left the 
palace together, and were soon pursued ; having 
no time to lose, thcyclimcd up a rock extremely 
high, but llie people scot in pursuit of them 
presently came up to the place and surrounded 
\i. The young couple, seeing no hope jof cscap» 
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ing, fell i!5<o each other’s arms, atid threw them- 
5 el\<'s fcom the top of the rock, \rhich is still 
called the Lovers’^ Rock. 

After travelling four leagues over mountains 
and along a very bad roatl we arrive at Ante* 
quera, a very ancient and considerable city, 
situated .half in the plain and half upon a 
mountain. The streets are large and the houses 
well built. 

A.itcquera ^as founded by the Moors on the 
ruins of the ancient Singilia ; the necessity they 
were under of fortifying thenjselves against the 
enemies by which they were surrounded, and of 
always chasing situations where art might easily 
second nature, induced them to build at the ex- 
tremity of this city a castle, which they slrength- 
ed as much as they could by moans of several 
towers and iron barriers. Several kinds of an- 
tique arms collected by the Moors are still pre- 
served in this casUc ; there art; also helmets, 
suits of armour, and iron shields of excellent 
workmanship: some of ‘them are trebly covered 
with leather. There arc atso a great number of 
pikes, javelins, and bonfs and arrows. 

In the first church I entered at Antequera I 
lieard from every part of it the singing of birds. 
J endeavoured to discover the habitation they bad 
been able to provide themselves in this holy and 
frequeated- place, wliea I perceived several eageS| 
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suspended in tlio dili'ercnt chap«;ls, in which 
larks, and canary-birds sing praises to .the 
Lord. 

The principal church of the city has noibing 
remarkable but a bad figure rcprcscnling Christ 
in the mount of olives ; it would be difficult to 
ascertain the number of hearts, arms, . feet and 
ffiigbs of silver suspended near the statue. 

Antequera is famous from having been a long 
time the residence of Solano, a simple, honest, 
and ignorant man, but who by the observations 
he had made upon the pulse, had acquired know- 
ledge sufficient not only to predict the crisis of a 
disease, but to determine the nature of it, and 
the hour when it was to be expected. 

Solano was born in the year 1685, at Mont ilia, 
a smalltown of Andalusia, six league- fiimi Cor- 
dova ; he studied physic in Granada, wlicnce he 
went to gain practical knowledge to lllora, where 
he married at twenty-seven j'cars of age. His 
fame having reached Antequera, he settled there 
as an honorary physic ia A of the city ; a place he 
held until his death, which happened on the Slst 
of March, 1738. Solano had fifteen -cliildrcn, 
seven of whom were males; I{c published his 
observations upon the pulse, in one volume in 
folio, entituled JjwUonis LijdoSi^ot the 

, Touch-stone of Apollo. This- woik long re- 
Ipiained unknown in Spain/ until ffiUing into the 
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liands Nihell, an English ph_ysician> -nvIio 

resided at Cadiz, he conceived such an esteem for 
the author, that he made a Journey to Autequera 
on pOrpose to sec him ; he remained there 
months, saw Solano’s practice according to the 
new theory, whieli was the intent of his obser- 
vations, and was astonished, as he himself de- 
clares, in the English translation he gave of the 
work, at the truth of his prognostics, and'thc ad- 
mirable cures he daily performed, solely Iroin the 
knowledge he had acquired of the pulse, lie 
knew the crisis of every disorder, the hour it 
would happen, of what nature it was to be, and 
the peculiar mode of treatment it required. 

A relation of these facts may be found in the 
work of M. Nihell, and in the letters of Feijoo 
The work of Solano became a new ajra in the his- 
tory of ph)sicj and prepared tlie way for the 
useful researches of M. Borden, (’ox, Flemiugs,^ 
and Fouquet. Some physicians, however, have 
stilt their doubts as to the infallibility of Solano's, 
method, but the imporlahce of the subject cer-r 
tainly requires, that all' who profess the art of 
healing, should take the trouble to examine its 
merits. 

Antequera was taken from the Moors by the' 
Infant Don Ferdinand, and at the siege of it he 
employed gun powder, or thunder, as it is called 
by the ucieiA historians. It is said, that the. 
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3 VIoor««, after all kupplie^ of wat. i In*! 
off fiom tbcin, iii a loonfAUi in ilie tity, 

found wiilten upon tie ■stone ^^I^KL they 
came, qaando esic }i dia se o' 'Uiia, tnlotCM if 
^finnro , • de dm ttanos, “>\htu tin? 

stone IS dittoK Aufcqueia bhall be ron- 
qutKil I'v tin ihiistuns” Aliei the cipitu- 
L ion, ts\<> thu •mMk] h'jiulitd and ft ft cco 
persons \f\ 1 1 sho went out of the tity 

'I'wo l.M<;uca 1.1 m A'jt<*qutiA there is a tonii 
lull, til'* \iuiei efsvhi b ha»the piopeits ofrui- 
liig '“Csu il tieoideis p.uticiit.iilv th" liii-.d. 
the folloviii^ j ifpt'on tli^{oi''ud m ir liu 
place, pious, that the viitiieof the \ia‘ci v i* 
known in am 

lO\iJ DIYINU ARA'.i 

L sTvriLi^'s 

LX VO VO D D. f> 

It i> now ud. '/ /Vtw'f (L Id ludi t, the 
forntain « . ♦ k stone 

'He load fiOtii \>de'” ou ty M il *f>a iuf 
pnncipi'lv o'ei h'.’h i lO'iiitaiiis, wh’di p" n.nt 
nothing agi< (’ il)*e (<» ihe « vi uiui al*or li< >dling 
Irtiu U i«i '( up m the h.id, t fa imiio, for time 
is no<.iiii<’oc to id, sou atiivs at an inn The 
counliy MOV/ bccouit.s agtccable, loss inoiintain- 
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oU'Sj aiuN*:or<» The no^t shjo uonj 

the ^<‘llt<l. or iiiii is "Malaj'a. 

This is a small biif ascr\ an< ieot cHy Tho 
Pha'iiiciaiis hnili it several coMiiir.eshet'orf' Christ, 
aftd (‘ill’ll it . Ufihwhd,* on acfnuit of the grout 
qiuiitiiii’s of salt tCh sold thoie. J\olo!n\ an.l 
Pliii} give it the naino of JSLilirn, and the latter 
adds that it iiolonged to the allies of tlu' Koma'ic, 
'T'llam amf'uh fudmitorinn. Ai.touimis, iii 
his ftinorar), dfc*rrih('j a road from Castc-i'Mi to 
^^alaoa, and .anoilioi’ ironi Al.ilaca to Gad'*?, or 
t'adi/. 

Stiaho fjieahs of it as a Carlhaoinian colony, 
very oomnurf ial .nid famous f((r iC salted [jro- 
\i-ieiis. 

ft is at p»‘''scnl ? handsoni'' citv, at I'e.e tool v f 
a hi.:!i m •..■a :ia : the port i « •late. . e^' 1* e luole 
tale*' s j!i‘’’lod hv a iiMi* li.'lc • '( qe u. 'The 
< omi-iorce of Malaga is, at present, (.•.’.‘iijod to 
the \s ill' s iiud j in the cou.i'r\, .i.’d k'lOwn a’ld 
(•sttvmed tluoi'j'.iiout K.irope, the f.iuTs ol ihe 
"oil, and brandies. 

It is the seat of a ve's ainienl bi“’i‘'’'tir, ‘i«i- 
fiHg.into Grairada. Tlie lirst bishoii kuoffii of 
it vv.i'’ Patrieiui, who, in thej* ir .W>, a>s'ded 
:t the romu'il of llibe-’is; he h.ul siuccsMirs 
Sint II the iMoois cojuju''<cd Mdl'nya, 'i 


’ * r»V*3 (MctliLh) ‘ia’’’ 
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possession of the city until the year 14^Y, wheR , 
it was taken from them hy Ferdinand V., who 
reduced it by famine. 

The cathedral is spacious, well built, and ele-^ 
gant, but the figures of the apostles, in the kind 
of dome, which covers the great altar, arc in a 
very bad taste. 

The facade, which is mostly of blue and red 

marble, would be tolerablv handsome, wore it 

*/ * 

not dishonoured by a shabby bas-relief of white 
marble. 

The inhabitants of Malaga are extremely af* 
fable. 

After leaving this city, you are obliged to re- 
turn to Autequera, and to cross the immense 
plains you had already passed. Sterne is right in 
sayingg that a traveller knows not what to do 
with a plain, but it is useful to a labourer. It is 
true, he reaps the fruit of his industry, and under 
this point of view it becomes interesting to a man 
of sensibility.* 

A few leagues from Anfequera, you arrive at 
Roda, a little village well situated, and afterwards 
at ,Pedrera, a 'considerable town. Tlie road if 

i 

even and xigreeable, and the country well culti- 
vated as far as Ossuna. 1 never .saw trees with 
su^ pleasure, as the first I met with after passing 
through Pedrera, so melancholy had 1 become in 
l^e drear}' plains of Anteqiicra. • 
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Ossi^ia h a seigniory^ and has '^^bt the title of . 
a city j it is, however, very andehit, and well 
peopled.. It is said to have been'fiwinerly'sh'Ong, 
sless by its ramparts -^Sian by a fiohntain ;iii the 
^middle of it, whfdi furnishte witei^ to the inha- 
bitants, whilst 'the whole cbuiitry, for eight miles 
round, is totally deprived of tliat necessary ar- 
ticle.' * Cassar besi^edOssuhC and was obliged to 
bring his provisions^ vrater' in particular, from a.l. 
great distance.' • ‘ 

From Ossuoa to Puebla de Cazalla, nothing U 
to be seen but uncultivated and mushy plains. 
’The road is a league wide, which gives the tra-' 
Teller a great droicci of ground. The situation 
of the Puebla is chi^hig. 

Front Puebla the road is huilittle raised, and 
lies through marshy plains, iu which there is not 
so much as a cottage, and the eye meets With no- 
thing to repose On, exCept^ditt and thistles, ^ttntil. ; 
you urive at £1 Harrahal, a siball town tolerably 1 . 
well built. Utrera, a considerable and well 
peopled town, isfottrleAgi{es from £1 Harrahal ; . 
and tiiefoaia, |ifce that from Puebla to the latter, 
]iiei thtough an uncultivated ^untry; Tbe road . 
to^its .del^tfal ; shiided'era one side 

hy an alley of trees, plapj^ witiiout or^lr, 
and mi of V 

andi' wrdiwe/ ib’ _ 

j|t|.each -df' 

'■'■Voi. It.' ■ 
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\ ith lit*’ f'crliaiK s \\] I'll M«’j( "hid <.{iou the 
•dircil lOcul 1 w* nt fo see i!u* pria- 

tipal cliiiithj dedicatid to Saint Jaiui't , it stands 
upon d kind of hill sutrouiuUd b} a lot race, 
at'rciablo iitnn it • Mtuaiiun . but it i? oinaniontod 
in an ab ju! miuiKi, suih a'> nitti death lu'ad<>. 
and inniaiiny uisiriptioirt aejainsf simicis. In 
tiuth, 1 knoss not wind to think ui certain In'* 
poohondnaial (iithusiasts; iit'o is a cup full of 
bittoincss, and (he> toai lest u, should not ha\e 
a ‘■uftieieut ijuauiity of j»rt,ll. 

The common cIiukIi U Aors mdinai^ , but 
contains siieial chapels iichh ^deiu.ated, and 
amo la; otliii * that of the ixinlt'i'timo Cmtito, the 
altai of which 1% of siher I savi inaii> people 
piostidN befoK I In'* ehap'l, to such a degree 
docs a >ilui altai invpue devotion ^ 

1'troi.ilu^ a inagnilicent sqoaie, suwouudod 

C 

with eleuast houses, all the windows of which 
have lion bah onies 

The same plains continue from Ttieia to Las 
Cabc7as. hut beeoinQ much nun e d iiigcrous, es- 
peciall) in wiutei , b} the deep marshes w ith which 
fhej lie cohered 

Cabezas is a eoiisiderable village, built cn » 
hill, at the beginning of a < hain of moniitains. It 
contains several ruins, which Bufficicntly prove it 
must have beep formcrl) agicat city.' I'lu dcvite 
of the village ist non ic hare nada neU on .< <o del 
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rey s^ia Cahezas : noihing is dohe itj the king’s 
council without good liciids ; & ’ihOtto_ alluding 
to the - name of the village, Cabezas, or heads, . ; 
but. not always true. , A little further on is th« 

* Vcuta of Alcautarilla, near a village, whence it - 
takes its name. Not far from this inn, the Ro- 
mans built a bridge, which is still remaining, to 
pass the marshes formed by the Guadalquivir. 

•Tt was sliut ill at each end by a gate, over which 
were two higti towers. This bridge is said to 
have been formerly ornamented with niagniliceut. 

, columns of green jasper. Which at present deco- 
rate the great altar of the cathedral of Seville. 

Two leagues from Alcantarilla, the marshes ; 
disappear, and the road to Xeres de la Frontera 
lies through a fertile and well cultivated country. 

X ores is a considerable city, situated upon the bank , 
of the Giiadaletc, contains about fifteen thousand - 
inhabitants, and is, in general, well built. An- - 
^^Jtiquar^ans say, it was the ancient Asia Regia 
■ but it seems more probable that it was built upon'-' 
•the ruins of that city. * 

The country is e-xtremely fertile, and famous 
. .' for its white .wiho, much. esteemed thro'ughout 
Europe, and of which a. great, quantity is sent to % 
the Indies. . city .tl^re are a great . 

her of nohility/vl^d several very eminent 
mercial' housclil ■■■ Near Xeres, in 7 . 12 , the fai^bu^{ 
'battle which, dedi^ the .fate of 
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and lost, by Rodcric, the last king of 
Gothic '.racot The battle was so decisive, 

•' tV*' * • ' ' ' * ' 

that it occasioned the total ruin of that people, 
and left Spain, during several centiiries, in pos- 
. seslion of the conquerors. 

Two leagues from Xetes b Port Saint Mary, 
a town' situated in a very pleasant plain, at the. 
mouth of the river Guadalete. It is a large, 
rich, and populous place, but without’ any kind 
of fortification; the streets arc wide, and contain 
many elegant houses. . It may be said to be one 
of the handsomest towns in Sp'ain. The principal 
church is a beautiful building, adorned with se> 
veral statues of bronze, finely sculptured. The 
' environs are extremely pleasant, and perfumed by 
the fragrance of tlie orange groves. The walk, 
called the Almiceda, is planted with trees impe- 


netrable to the rays of the sun, and cmbcllislied 
, with ^veral fountains. The springs of, port 
' Saint Mary are. excellent, and furnish supplies tot:;' 
,;. the, city of Cadiz, of which the water is so brack- 
” ish it is unfit to drink. *1110 fresh ^tcr of Saint 
Mary is sent to Cadiz in boats,^^d wh0n the - 
north wind prevents these fro^plenturing out, -, 
that city is deprived of one of principal ne- ? 


of life. 
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leagues Hoats, lioweser, arc frcqucnllj lost in 
passing; and Ibe sailors n»'ver fail, when they 
reach the bar, to pray the souh in purgatory to 
intercede for them, which prayer is always fol' 
lo\ied by a collection. 

I’hc Mole of Saint Mary is laige It is a 
inagmlieent ten ace of wood, near a hundred feet 
sqitaie, prq)eetiag into the sea. and surrounded 
by a balustrade, and commodious seats You 
, descend to the .water by three large steps, and 
here embark for Cadi/, afler ha\ ing been searched ; 
winch searching is repeated, is hen the boht or 
vessel has got some hundred paces out to sea; 
notwithstanding which, the traseller is again 
searched on entering the bay, and again, for the 
fourth time, on his arrival at the gate of Cadiz. 
This vexatious practice is no where more frequent 
than in Spam, and especially at Cadiz. Govern- 
ment keeps in pay a number of wretched merce- 
narics,*who, for the value of half a crown, would 
suffer all the smugglers on earth to pass them un- 
noticed, while tliey aie scrupulously careful to 
empty tlic pockets of every honest man. In all 
the towns of Spain this tax is imposed on deli- 
bkey, both on entering and leav ing them. The 
traveller must not refuse a prbseut to the guards 
of tho custom-house, if he 'Wishes to avoid b0i^ 
searched, insulted, and delayed. "The most ibsO' 
lent among thcfe gceedy retainers to the rcvtHme 
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are Iho^e ofC jc!b . (Lf « l'j\e (iie iinpu(lf>nce, if' 
.you on)) pa^s Uio j> 1 1 of fne <ii« lo cjo fo ihe 
pier^ to ask you foi oouk {lunu; to clunk, ia h tone 
and manner mIiuIi t ‘ v jilaiulv Minifies ‘'give, 
or >>e will sparch >on ” 'I'hp 4o\enmieut ought' 
to pay aflnition Co tln« pctCc and ex- 

tortion, which IS the moie oficjHue, since it i<; 
exercised by the xorv dieg'y of the nation. 
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('adi7 not Icas famous in antiquity, than 
.after it booamc the j^cueial «.taplc ot tommeice 
fiom Spain to the ludie^ 

The Phienii uiis had no soonci la.mh d in Spain 
tluti tliei loMiided a citv, which they named 
Grdt.. ( 01 endosuie) upon that to’ijiue of land 
mIuiIi the Cie*k» belic%ed to he the uesl'>ju ea- 
tiMn)i> of the ♦i^'ild. 

This phue iKcaine \ciy poetifol under the 
^empire of tie I'onians. Tluw cKihJhshed it 
with oeieial t-'inples, and, if tin .iiicunts may h© 
believed the eeieiijoiue. and dogina'> ot religion, 
had theio a mnie sahlinie meining than in the 
rest of the vvoild alius were dedicated to the* 
jear* the qionth«i, to andustr^, the dmuity of 
commerce, and,, what is %iH moie surpr^g, 4 ; 
in a tity founded b^ the love of gam, 
contained the bailie and temple of pdvoi^y . ^ 
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temple of Heioiiica, built by the Pluppiciaui, 
,yras tile most famous ; it svas there he s anquished 
the triple Cleryon. '^fhe great antiquity of the 
temple gt^ve rise to fabulous tales. Among the 
numerous columns M'ith which it was decorated, 
there were two of brass, upon which unknown 
characters were engraved. Some authors assert, 
that these characters only recorded the sum of 
money expended in building the temple. Ac> 
cording to the Roman historians, it was near tlio 
same place that Julius Ctesar found that statue of 
Alexander, which inspired his ambition with such 
bitter complaints. No sacridee of animftU was. 
made in this temple ; notbipg but incense was 
burned within the walls : and by an institution, 
not remarkable for politeness and difficult to be 
explained, women and swine were forbidden to 
enter it. The priest who offered up the sacri- 
fice was to be chatte, to have his head shaved, 
bis feet bare, and his robe tucked up. Some' au- 
thors pretend tliat there was no statue in the 
temple, not even that of the Divinity to which 
(it was dedicated. By Hercules the Phoenicians 
meaned to indicate the almighty power of the 
Supreme Being*. 

The small peninsula on which Cadiz is situated 
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tmbiaces a veiy considerable e\leiit of the sea, 
4 lid vrith two extreme points, called Los 

PunUAes, foims a noble bay, the work of Natuic, 
which is about three leagues long, and two 
broad. Its entrance is in breadth a short league, 
or, according to father Labal, only five hundred 
toises. The two points appear contrived expressly 
to defend the bay. 

The town of Cadiz occupies the northern part 
of this projection of land, and is at present 
much larger and handsomer than when father 
Labal saw it. He compares it to Bayonne for 
size, but for populousness it cannot enter into 
comparison with this latter city. Its form is 
nearly square, and Nature seems particular!} to 
have designed it for a place of strength. On the 
south side it is rendered inaccessible by the sea, 
from the height and steepness of the shore: 
on the land side it is defended by two strong bas- 
tions; and to the north, by seveial sand banks, 
and very dangerous rocks. The, point which 
runs out toward the westj and which was called 
the World’s End, is defended by a fort, named 
Saint Sebastian, which covers the entrance of 
tlie bay ; and on the cast side it is protected by 
the castle of Saint Philip. 

The streets 'of Cadiz are broad, straight, and 
at present almost all pa\ed with a huge white 
and smooth stone, which catc has been taken to 
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cut in sucli a inauncr, as t\) prevent lioriw'H and 
■ inuics Adiu .slippiuj:^. liou'cs are large, 

commodious, cool; and well contrived ; and the 
number, of mere li ants, of the most extensive 
connections and immeusc property, who reside 
tlicrc, can scarcely be imagined , in fact, the 
whok* city is engaged in trade. 

Cadiss contains several regular stpiarcs ; the 
largest is tlial of Saint Antonio ; but what is. 
perhaps, cquail\ remarkable, is^tbe church of 
that name, which formerly was only a simple 
hermitage. But during the plague of I64S, the 
statue of the saint having frequently been at the 
trouble of leaving his niche to go and .heal the 
sick in the city, the grateful inhahitiint.s thought 
they could do no h'ss than build him a handsome 
church, which is now become the chu li oi one 
of the I iirisho, 

' The Franciscans, or llccollci.s, Sidllcd tliem- 
, solves at Fad iz in ilic year KiOS. They had at^ 
first only a very small house in the square de la 
Verde Cruz, >or of the green cros.s} but they, 
have now given their name to tlie street which 
they inhabit.. Their present llourishing.state is 
to be ascribed to 'the Holy Virgin and a Frencli 
merchant, named Peter Isaac, who. entered info 
paritnership with the queen of licavcn. for the 
, management of a. bii.siness by which lie gained 
fourteen thousand ducats.. ^Issiao was himesit. 
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enough to carry to llic Franciscans the share due 
to the V irgioj and afterward made them a pre- 
sent of his own part of the profits, for the plea* 
sure of being buried jn the church of these good 
fathers;, who thus obtained the whole sum. 
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The ancieot name of this was Uispaht, 
which name was presen ed to it 1)> the Latins. 
The Goths from Ilispalis made Ilnpalia; but 
the Arabians, who came after them, iiol pro> 
nouncing the p, railed it Ixbtlla, of which the 
Castalians have made Sevilla. Anas JMcmtano 
derives the name Ilispalis from the Fhienuian 
woid Spala or Spila, which in that language 
signifies plain or field of verdure, whence tliei 
several names Ilispal, JspnZ/s, SpnliSt and Spa- 
lensis, given to Seville* are deiived. The Ro- 
mans granted it the privileges of a Roman co- 
lony, and called it Julia Romuia, or little Rome. 

Hercules is said to have been the founder of 
Seville, and the opinion L so general, that it is 
current among the common people by long tra- 
dition ; it is even inscribed on the gates of tlic 
it is true Caesar is given io Hercules as a 
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buinpainun 0\ci the gale caihd the Caine, 
because it Icadb to the shainbl<>s i** the foUtra m^ 
inbcriptiou . 

Condidit jilcUh %, renoiaoU JuUns w btin, 

licit/tuit Chusto Iimandiis Icrtius luros. 

These two Tiatin "verses are paraphrased in the 
Castilian ionp^ue, o\ei the gale of Vere" 

Ihrndts me edijuo, 

Jubo-Cesar me rmo 
de mwo y torrid all a 9 
y cl ny santo me gano 
rm Gatci Perez dt I 'me as* 

Over an aneieut painting of Seville weie 
these vv ords : 


Ab Ilercidi ti CiKsair 
nabdiUt^, 

A se ipaa yidilui 

There still remain in Seville several statues of 
Heicules and Ciesar> besides that suppmted b> 
two antique columns at the Alennda Of the 

* Ilercales ionnded me, Juliiu Cjrsir siuroum d iiie 
vntU walK aftd high towers. The holv kmj cowjuf red «\e 
with Garci Perez de Vaigas > • 
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forty-three fferculos, meislioncd in hibtory or 
fable, hvo came info Spain; one was a Lybiaii,^ 
the other from 'I’hobes. Thp latter came to 
Cadiz with the Arp;onaiits, and went thence to 
.Gibraltar, where he fonrided a cify, ^^hich he*'* 
called Uemeua. This llercnles came about a 
thousand years after the other, so famous for his 
twelve labours, his sfrengfh, and courage. It re- 
mains to be known wliich of the tw<» founded 
Seville. 
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T«e city of Cordoua is very anciciit ; it 
illustrious in tlie time of the Romans, and known 
by the name of Cordvha and Colonin Palrivia ; , 
the name" of PatrHu only was frequently given . • 
to it, as ajipcars from scvcitil coins, ami from an , • 
inscriptiou on an antique iiuirble, no\y a heW, 
Avatcr pot in.the church of Saint Murii;;!.' 

T).M.S. 

M. LVCRETiyS. Vj^RNA. PATRl 
CIENSikiANxV LV. 

PIVS. IN SVOS. H. E. S, SIT. T.T. 

' ■ XEVIS. ■/! 

\ - '.’•■Ci. 

This ct%1:tas preserved nothing of* its aucifipt^': 
' grandeur, .’Hexcept a vast «Qcl6.sure filled 
bousra half in .rums; aud.the famous: i^ijue,.^; 
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built by Abdalrahmau in thr eighth century. 
Thi<i niouuinent is reallv worthy of the attention 
of the curious. < \fter the conquest of ^ordoua it 
was cobverted into a cathedra^ and not more than 
half of ^t nosi exists ; but such as it is, nothing 
would equal its uiagniiicence vw^e the height 
propoitionid to the extent. 

Vs ] was walking in the cathedral. I ohservOd 
a grave newly dug, which was not more than a 
foot and a half di cp 1 wa > curious to know foi 

whom it was intended, and soon heard the sibg- 
itig of priests, and perceived a few lights, and a 
long case coreicd with a black cloth. The bier 
was opened and within it 1 saw a corpse covered 
with rags, and the feet in a pair of torn shoes ; 
su this state it wa^ <|)ut into the grave. T w as as« 
tonished that a person apparently in such wretched 
circumstances should be intensedin the cathedral, 
and still more so, tliat in a climate so waim as 
that of Cordoua,>the body should be laid no 
deeper than a toot and a half from the surface of 
the earth. With respect b his poverty, I was * 
bid that he died at the hospital ; but, being of 
the confraternity of souls, had a right to 
inbnrcd in that place ; and as to the sbalkiwiiess 
of the grave, it was the cusbni.'^' * 

‘ The anetoot palaee df the Moablultilliieh lemi* 
verted into stables, m Which an faituSred Aniala*' 
lian horses am usua% Aeptf ThsAl jneudalogy 



i- oiiif fiillv jirr vi‘d ; flif* iiaaie aud «»f(*dch 
IS unti •« o\c' till* pljfo iU which he stand , and, 
Uj the hows 'jiv \< r\ • pintcslj thoii liiudev fett u'c 
fa taned dovsn to i:o;i luj'j'*'- t)\’d to a staple In 
t)i(* l,>uiuk1 , hut uolwifhst.uidiupj this conhiic- 
iiu'ut the^ show all thoir a i^aritv Tho uiare^' aio 
ktpt in the cn^iiouh of Cotdo’n, aud, in the pio- 
por <)cason, the hows aiet.*l i'm' to them : the foal 
always loeonei the name of the dam. \mouj 5 llic 
Andalu'tian horst's, those of the kingdom of 
Jacn, aud espoeially the cm iron* of Baeza aic 
most fCdecined. The horses of Andalusia are 
naturally rhabte, and there is nothing to fear iu 
putting them near marcs ; but after tlie\ have 
once known them, they are \ery difficult to re- 
duce to obedienec. 

All who hive written on Cordoua base called 
. it tho luothei of men of genius. In the Jirst 
ages after the foundation of this* cits, it po‘-sessed 
a uiiisersit) , in vshich all the sciences v ere culti- 
vated; Stiabo 8a}8, the ancient books of the 
Tiirdetaui, their poetry ami their laws, w rittcn in 
verse, were here proscrveil. 

Under Jt)ie Ronmns this uutversUy was not les* 
celebrated for phDosophy, morality, and the 
art of oratory: it bad also a Greek prufessoi ship 
The elder StsnecB, who W'iote IHe Art of Pi r<tuit^ioH; 
lAicius Anogitt Senega, preceptor to Nero; C^ei~ 
lio>.a famous orator; AciUus Lucanus, celebrated 

VOt. W,, Ql • 
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fox bis,e}oqiKU).cc^ grandfather to the poet Lucan ; . 
■ l^rtins^ Lsirlro, whose art of rhntortc , rendered 
Jhiin as famous in Rome as in CWdoq^. and 
. of ^yhose'Vvorl^s tlicre remains to us oidj^ ocie liar- 
riiogue; Mauelus^ master of the cider Soacca ; 
Lucan^ W'ell known by his Pharsalia ; Seneca, 
surnaincd the tragedian, to diatingnisU him from 
the philosopher ; and Seirisca the historian ^’ho 
wrote the abridgment of the Rormtn history, 
known by the name of the Epitome of l^orus, 
all Aliidied ther#. Cicero, in his oration for the ; 
poet Arebia, mentions several famous poets of 
Cordoba who went to Rome, and among others 
Sextilius Ilcnua, of whose writings there rc; 
mains but*onc elegy, in which he laments the 
death of the Roman orator. 

The Moors preserved to. the bnivcrsji ty of Cor- 
doua the reputation it had acquired ; Aveinpace 
and Mgazcl, philosophers, of whom S liut Tho- 
mas makes mention, professed niorality there. 
Almlbohaccn and Aliabcn-Ragel, men of pro- 
ffooiEtd -erudition among^ the Arabians, were 
brought up in it. Abenzual, suruained the 
Wise, a great astrolt^er, plulosdphcr and physi- 
cian^ took lessons there, and^l. was within the 
eame 'i^alls that the thirty philb'sopiiers and phy- 
Who comptd^ end m order the 
vWorib knowFo tinder 1the name of Avieomia, vrero 
j^d: con^Si^ed by.Oml^ by 
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prince tbey were supposed to^havc been written, 
because they were dedicated to hiiA,' Amongst 
the learned Moors to whom Cbrdoua gave birth, 
were Albcrtnarcar, Abramo and Mesalcd, phy- 
aicians, astrologers and philosophers : Rasbcz 
Alnianzor, known by a number of curious 
medical worksj and the' history he wrote of the 
conquest of SpAin ; Averroes, called, by way of 
emiuence, the Commentator; and Aben Regid,; 
who wrote' the \ydrfe, intitled. Of the Division and 
Conquest of Spain. 
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The firsl \tllag;c in thU country famous lor tl.r 
amours and advfnUire«> of Don Quivole, is Ki 
Vi/o. 'rijc first woman 1 saw there appeared tin 
me handsome and Moli made, and 1 ohscr\cd 
that the dress and manners; wliich (\*r\ aides has 
so well dctcrihed in his ininiitiible «oik, are <>tiU 
to be found in that district. There i , no labourer 
nor yoniijr fi*niale peasant who is nol well ac- 
quainted with Don Quixote and Saneho ; and in 
the Vcitfft of QfifSiuIa. there i*. a well which slill 
bdars his name, that 'being (ho place where (he 
yalorous knight is supposed (o (lave passed the 
whole night under arms. Such is the fate and 
reward of men of genius : tEeir works acquire 
fam6, and ha?e tlieir uioniimcnt'i oven .in the 
country of the authors. 

El Yiso is a coukideratflc village. The young 
women are employed jn splimiog the finest wool 
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oi' ilie couul-ry. and, after gelling the yarn died 
of several colours^ make it into garters extreme! v 
well wrdiight, and oruainonlod with witty de- 
vices. Val de Penas, four leagHc^ from Viso, is 
anuiher con$idcrai)lc village, fiunous for its red 
wine, w hich is. the liest and »nosl wholesome in 
Spain : it h .mijch esteemed in Madrid, and 
seiwed at the king’s table. The envivrms of this' 
village are well cultivated, and the road is good 
;uh1 even to Mau'/'aiiares, a. little village, in 
which I remarked the liveliness for which La 
Mancha is so celebrated. 

This is the most cheerful country in Spain; 

‘ the inhabitants are affable, and great lovers of ... 
music and dancings the women arc tall, -wc)! 
iiiadc, and have handsome features. player 
. upon the guitar, apd a.sin^r of scguidillas, are 
persons ill’ great request in liiis'part df the 
• comitry. Th^ girls,, young men, aud m'arricd 
women, assemble at the first sound of the instru- . 
inent ; the concourse is*gencrally at the Pos^det, 

(IS the most convqiiicat, arid extensive place; the 
•best, voices sing'scgnidiilas,. and tiie blind accoin- ■ 

■ pqny them upon instruments. The straii^jcr 
k astonished at seeing a labourer in the dress of : 
.Sancho, and wearing a broad leathern girdle, be*, .' 
come an agrgggpe’dauecr, . and perform all; h.k-' 
t.stei)s with gra^^.jprpcisiooyaud measure,. ^ 
worden besides hgve a Mam, as it is calledVor i ^ , 
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certain rapid movement, a flexibility, a yielding 
attitude, such voluptuous postures, and steps so 
languishing, graceful, varied, and just, that 
while seeing a pretty woman dance, a philoso- 
pher would find his wisdom troublesohie. 

La Mancha is the province of Spain in which 
the inhabitants sing and dance tlie most : their 
aongs and soguidillas are peculiar to that pac.1 of 
the kingdom ; and it is to bo remarked, that to 
singing and dancing the Manchegas add the 
merit of poetry. The seguidilias composed in 
French are in much esteem throughout all Spain. 
Moat of them are voluptuous, and turn ou the 
subject of love or absence. Some are satirical. 
The sentiments of several ^hich 1 have heard 
repeated Atrerc delicate and'poetically expressed. 

The cinnabar mine of Almadcti, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. !^w1es, is the richest of the kind 
yet found, the most curious for; its properties, 
and one of the most ancient that has ever been 
w^ed, is in La Mancha. The church, and a 
great part of the village of A leaden, which cem- 
tains upwards of three hundred houses, wrcre built' 
Draiii tbe produce of tlie cinnabiir, and all the; in- ' 
ha&^is subsist by the miue. The exbtdattons 
of fbr mercury are nOt dangerous to men, ahi- 
or plants, as has been supfiosed; the galley 
; sent to work the mineur^ robust andC 

licaJU]^, tfaougir several ^auoaoQg^tbeip are wicked 
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<'nou;^li <0 being ill of the palsy. Each 

of Ihcsc costs lb.*; state twcnty-penee a day, and 

there is not a labourer in Aiinadcn who has not 

olfi'iftl to dcrniore work for hali'llid price. 

• . * * ", 

'riic direction of the niountnin is from horth- 

♦ ast to south- west. M. de Jiissier has;.given a 
very good description of the furnaces ined to ex- 
tract the raercuryj which i« inseriod iii.tlic 
ijioifs of the Academy of Sciences for the year 
J719, The ilivenlioii of these furnaces is due to 
a Spaniard, Don Juan Alfonso de l>usiaiiiant0, and 
they, are at present used in Hnngarv. F^ve or 
six thousand quintals of mercury are annually 
produced from the mine of Alntadcn, a part of 
which is us(;d in extr, acting silver from the mines 
of Mexico. The Spaniards first discovered and em- 
ployed this simple and ingetiions tn^ans in 1506, 
in tlio, districts where yrood wais scarce, . It is true, 
that b( lore that time the gold.iuines of Hungary 
were worked with amalgama. The Spaniards 
contrived to render a mineral stone, in \th ich :tlie 
metal was imperce[rtiblc,*intd impalpable powder, 
siotid^ form frtifm it inassc«\.of twenty-fite ^oia- , 
^tals; ^Idfwardsihto mix it with grfeen , i;oppei;as 
aOd ItW, reduced also to Tory tine powder, a cer- 
taiq-qiianti^of watdr, andthirtiy pounds of niW" ’ 
ettry, in dri^f^j^^^portions, and not all at io;i^.. ' 
The mass f^rm^ cof . these ditferenfe is 

frequently stiffl^raa^'thc fixed alkallrbtw 
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being dissolved by the moHoii, acis upon Uio 
acids of the salt aiul copperas. I'his uclioii pro- 
duces afernieulauon and violent heat, which des- 
troy the particles of iron or copper that mav be, . 
in the mine, and tlic impercejitible jKii licks of 
silver escape from the prison in which they are 
shut up, and unite with the mercury, wliich amal- 
gauiates with thorn. This mi.vture forms the 
paste which in IVIoxieo is railed Pina. IJy those 
iheans about two ounce.s of silver ^>cr quintal arc 
extracted from the mine, which in the cumiuou 
method would not produce’ a sufiiciency to pay 
for the working. 'I'lie exact quantity of mer- 
cury lost in the operation is not ascortaiiiod; the 
most probable opinion is, that as many ouncc.s of 
mercury are lost as there are ounces oi’ silver re- 
fracted, ancl_ the pound of mercury delivered at 
Mexico costs neqrly as nuich as uu ounce of 
silver. 

At a few leagues from Manzauares is the little 
village of Villa-Harta,. where it has been pre- 
tended that the river Guadiana runs under ground 
for several iqilcs, and that the road lies over it, 
which it is* asserted gave occasion to a Spaniard,^ 
who was a slave in Africa, to' say, that his kirig 
was one of the most powerful monarch.^' in the 
world, and that among other wonders to be found, 
in his dominions, there 'was,abridge.8lven leagues 
bridge is a. mcre'fable, aecoi^ding 
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to liie best f^cojxrapliers, who assure us that the 
(iuadiana does not really tiow under ground^ but 
only runs between the windiiijjjs of some high 
nioimlains which conceal it from the sight for a 
considerable distance, after w'hich it again ap- 
pears at the lakes called Xo&' ojos dc la Quadiana. 

At the distance of a league from Toh^do there 
is a charining.meadow on the banks of the Tagus, 
planted with several .groups of trees; the mea- 
dow is' callcrP La Ilmrta del Rcy, the king's 
garden. 'ITic Moorish kings, when they were 
in possession of Tolcdo> had a pleasure house 
there. 
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The oi'igtu ofToledo is imcf'diiiii, ^ccord - 
in^ to Silva, in liis enquiry concerning the man- 
ner in which Spain was pe.o[>led, some Jews estab- 
lished themselves in the place where 'I’olcdo now' 
stands 510 voars before Christ, and called (he ei(\ 
they founded 7WtY’a//j, which in their language 
.<i»'nif/e.s mother of the pedjile. This origin is 
equally nobic and doubtful. 

Wc 1<nn\v th.'it. Toledo was a Roman eolonv, 
.and made the depository wf the treasures sent to 
Home. • 

From the Romans, it passed under the domi* 
■ hion of the Goths, Lcovigild resided there,' and 
embellished the city, which bebame more CQDsi'* 
dcmbl^ dinner his successors. f 
V,The Mqois , tf>ok Toledo in 7 If; ,jand reigned 
^rc until the year 1 08b,, when it taken from 
;m by Alphoubso VI. vvUp, styled liithselfi cm- 
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pcror of Toledo, whence it took, and has pro- 
fierved the title of royal and. imperial 

I'he town house, called del Aijuntamiento, is 
near the palace of the afehbifehop ; its elegant 
archilectuie, said to be by Doniinico Greco, is 
not in any respect inferior to that of the finest 
edifices in Toledo. The columns arc Doric and 
Ionic, and the towers and other oniainents by. 
which they are accompanied, are worthy the, 
examination (of counoisseiirs. The following 
V(:rse.s arc inscribed on the wall of the stair- 
case : 

Nobles discretosyarones 
Qjne gobernais a Toledo., 

Kn aquestos escalqnes 
Dcscchad las qficiones, 

Codicias, amor, y iniedo; 

• • 

Por los comunes p'ovechos 
Dexad los particulares : 

Pues wsfixo dios pilarcs 
J)e tan altissimos techos, 
listqdfirmcs tj derechols. * 

.. * Noble and judicious men who govern Toledo, Joare year 
passions on this stair-case ; leavethere love, fear,.8nd the desire ’ 
of gain. For the public benefit forget every private interest, 
and serve Gods Re fills .iiiade you tlie pillars of this rfugnst. 
palace, be ever fipt and upright, 
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'lolcdo, as is well known, was formerly lanious 
•for the exquisite tcnqjcr of flu; sword blades made 
' there; and the genuine ones that still- remain are 
. sold at an exorbitant price. It is said that the 
secret of hardening Ihcrn has been again recover- 
ed, and experiments have been made witii blades 
lately fahricated tlicre, which setan to jnsti(’> this 
assertion. >Vhen one of these has undergom.' 
the operation of tempering, if it is in the h'ii-t 
notched by striking with it several* violent blows 
on an iron head-piece, it is rejected. Almost 
• all that are made here, it is said, will stand this 
proof. 

Two centuries ago Toledo contained more than 
. two hundred thousand inhabitants, but at pre- 
sent it scarc^fely has thirty thousand. hen a 
house falls to decay it is never rebuilt; and in 
twenty years more this city will be little else than 
a heap of ruins. 

, Toledo is built upon rocks, and commanded 
by eminences, which seem, to pre-sent the image 
, of sterility; yet, in the midst of these precipices, 
,, the traveller finds, to his surjjrisc, .several fer- 
tile. and charming situations, inurrauriii^ streams, 
and verdant retreats, impenetrable to the burn- 
bg rays of the sun. These places are called Ci- 
f'm'ralts-; the roaS to th^m is raugh and fatig»nv 
ing,but when we have surmounted the (lilticMhies 
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t)t‘ arriving^ at thorn, wo are not easily induced to 
quit them. 

Fro^-Toledo it is a cky'ii journey to Madrid'.' 
The road lies Ihroiigh several large towns, of 
which Gctafa is the last and the most consi- 
tlorablp i ■ ' 
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■ MADKiD.wasIoti^onlyaln obscure town, apper> 
taining to the archbishops of Toledo ; but While 
so maity floutisbing and illustrious cities, en- 
joying every advantage of situation, have sunk 
into deserted villages, this town, built in a sterile 
and ungrateful soil, has become one of the lincst 
cities in Europe. 

On approaching' Madrid, nothing announces 
to the traveller that be is near the capital of the 
.S{>anish monarchy. The inns within two leagues 
of t^t city are equally 4irty and destitute of all 
conveniences with -those in every other part of , 
the kingdom. The soil appears bdrren, and with- 
out either trfees or verdure. But oii arriving at*; 
the banks' of the Manzaoare5> f , superb and ^ 
^md|j;jpecc$sary bridge, ^ though' it i has been 
^cul^ by the question, “ where is the fiver ?” 
i^fies.tihe viduity of the roy^l lics^nceV Thiit 
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hrufjifc is abonf a thonsaatl pacts m lonj Mi 
Jit the heginiuna:, about Iwenf' two ii» l.u-uith, 
thoui>h it ttai‘r()w» towti.K the eentn, wboioit 

not more than twelxe. Tt is ’imlf of out 
jtones, awl hai <i parapet brea t lii‘',b, Th**i>,ale 
of the rifv ssla Ii leul-) to it I', tv’le i the <^au‘ of 
Se';o\ia, tiom which the biidje his taken *is 
M.ne it was built under Plui p IF, after (bOi 
tit Slurps of the famous John tie ri(ii«ni 'Jflie 
bnd >e of Toledo, which is luuoh looit. moJero, 
cuiiiot oonipaie with it for beautv, as it is oine 
locutod in an extra vagrant latitc with auLi'., as am 
the greater pait of the bridge^ of Spain. 

Almost ali'thc ^tleets of Madrid aiu straight,, 
wide, clean, and well pared. The laigti>t and 
most fieqiienlt d are the street of Akala, that of 
Atotha, that ofTok'do, and the Cidle p^randc, or 
great street. Madrid Las also sercial sqnaies, 
whith, in gtiicial, .are not M*.} regular. The 
piiiicipal are those of San Joachim, Sul, I,a.ga~ 
nitas, San Domingo, La Cerada, and the Flaza 
Ma^or. The lattei cspetiallj de»t nts uoticc for 
its spaciousiuess and regularity, and the elegant 
and lofty houj»es it contains. It is fifteen buh- 

* Mitk pas; Ml. T^ibS sa\s, it is sin l>unJic«l ap'l ijj»3e*' - 
iiva ftiH and tbut)-two bionJ . it 1 njpi. th * f 'ihe 
Lridy oi Toledo, which, accoidinjj to tbc snint ‘r eljer^ Ts 

tht twest, lia> »li»o ivncaruhcs, and Um o mi btd ipj Ciglity 
lung au>l thiyl}*si^ broad, « 
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drc(i and thirlv-six feet in ciicuif. The houses^ 
of Which ‘there area hundred and thirty-si.v, are 
'bfffi\c stories, ornamented with balconies, the’ 
firet of wliich, supported . by pillarsi form a 
piazza round the sqiisfre, where the inhabitants 
may Walk under cover. ' In the middle of the 
•'qiiare a rnarliet is'kept.' 

.• ‘ The streets and sqiisLrcs of Madrid, except tlic 
j^ldza Mayor, which I have described, arc 
dirnanientcd with fountains in a verv ill ta'^tc. 
Those most to be distinguished in this particular, 
are the fountain ‘of the sihidl irrei);ulac- square 
cklfed' IMa'za di Antonio Martin, and that of the 


square named Puerta del Sol. The others are 
not more magnificent, though less ridipulous.^ 
The water of alf these foanfatns is excellent ; and 
the air of Madrid, thotigh the weather be va- 
riable and uncertain, cAlremcly pure. It was 
this purity'brthc’air Wft'd exceU^^ quality of 
tiic vrater which’ induced Philip'ir.,’ and his Ac- 


cessors to fix their tesfdcfhcc in this city. 

’'Rie hou8eSiifc,iiirgehferal,'bu11t of brick {" there 
fargb’and liaiidsomc ; liiit I 
i ihhndirbw thai ai^c in 'h coia^red tdtl^'efer! 

'Tl»'‘ifity'“fiif *t^niaJdi’.%|lccn gains^^ 

j^rfsli^s, bri^onks^ . 

aaSti^y^d^d^^'tiiAs; ttiiHf^^euilege4 ■ 
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^iials, or houses of charity ; seven thousand three 
hundred and ninety-eight dwelling houses^ and 
about a hundred and forty thousand inhabitanfSi 
The lombard traveller, father Caimo, tells us, 
‘that fifty thousand sheep, and twelve thousand 
oxen arc annually consumed (here; to which his 
editor has added a ludicrous estimate of the onions 
and leeks devoured there, which he sayp, araoun^^ 
toQTOCHKIOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOW But 

this writer would not at present have any reason to 
complain of the disagreeable smells of the streets, 
nor would he find all the perfumes of Arabia ne- 
cessary to defend himself from them. 

The environs of Madrid present the traveler . 
with nothing agreeable except the banks of the ' 
Manzanaros, w here he finds .shade, coolness, and 
verdure; for what is called Las J}<elkias (the 
delights) on the side of the gate of Atocha, is little 
deserving of the name, as the most offensive smell 
continually exhales from a stagnant canal, called, 
the canal of Manzanares, which has long been ’ 
begun, but is not yet ncjir finished. It cannot be 
denied but it would be of considerable utility for 
the facilitation of conveyance, and would work - 
several mills which have been built on its banks ; ^ 
but its waters will always hayt so little motiou, 
that there is Coo. much cause to fear they ntight^s 
give birth to fewest and putrid diseases in 
or five leagues of country through which they ate 
to take their languid course. 
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A C A D E M 1 E S. 


I'Htiti; are four academics in Madrid. .Tlr 
flrM IS ilie Spanish academy foundci! in 171 1, itt 
imitation of llio Fu-iich acadeui}', and oonsiMin" 
of twenty-four members, including the president 
Its d<!\icc is a crueible on burning coals, with the 
motto, limi'i't, Jtva, j/ da esplendor; it purifies, 
fives, and goes lustre. Its first object was the 
compilation of a dictionary of the Spanish Ian • 
giiage, which was published in si.v solunies folio, 
and of which a new edition is now preparing 
The letters A anyl B have alrciuly appeared, and 
contain four thousand more words thc.ii in the 
former edition ; and the letter C will receive still 
greater additions, '^fhe same academy is aho 
employed on a superb edition of Don Qui.vote, 
adorued with elegant engravings, and collated 
with all the former editions. 

The second i.s the academy of History, which 
owes its origin to a society of individuals, the 
object of who'sc meetings was to preserve and 
illustrate the historical monuments of the king- 
dom of Spain, 1'heir labours mef the a]>proba ' 
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Ition of P!iili|) who, in confirnif'd their 
bt<Uutc> by a roval cedula. 'I'his academv « ua- 
iisti of tweuty-foiir meuibeis itirludins^ the |).c- 
sul nl, .»pcretai\, and cciisoi Its tie. ice is a 
rnei at it. soiiicc ; aiiJ tho motto, in puii'itnn 
IHiptilitmqus fiiitl. 

Tlie otliei two academies are llu* a«*a»l<‘iny ol 
the Fine Aits. Painting, Sculptu.T, a-id Vrtbitec- 
turc , anil ilie academy of iNlcdit in«* '1 he latter 
1 -. hold in no gieat esteem. 

The English reader may not, perhaps, be dis- 
pleased wit i a relation of what pKis^ed in the 
academy 01 history at Madrid, on the subject of 
Or. Hubert .oil’s ili.tor} of Amciiea. This work 
was icceitfd in the inaiiner it dost i ved, and great 
pr.iist's v.eu* bestowed on the author for has mg 
spoken with more oiodeialion than otiiers of the 
fiuellies exeicised by the liist Spajji4r.is in tlie 
]\e\v V> orld. A lianskdor svas cho-.cn from among 
the meinbi rs of the arolem>, that th' hi torv oi 
Dr, lluboilson inijrht.bc thn^Mj^hoiit tlir 

\vhc)lf kmgdo;]ii of Spain, and bcconv^ if I nia\ 
so speak, a natioiud b*u>k. M. Caiapouunos 
desired to write to thi^ rebjiectable lii^ttorian ia 
the name of the Rcadcin>, and to inform linii dial 
he was admitted a uieiiibi'r, as a pi out ol their 
acknowlodjE^inciit, and of the v tcrui (hey had 
for his work* IVF (’ani|)o nines, accordingly 
wrote to Dr, •Roberl'ion the fdU>v\iiig letter. 
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' " Mill Senor mio, scria inutil i’s<cndcr me cn 
" manifestar a V. S. quanta estimacion hacen los 
" Espanoles literates cic sus olmis, y los niotivos 
"■ que me obligati a escrivir esfa carta. Despnes 
" dc haver cscrito a V. S. la historia de .m patrm 
" con tanta concision y acierto, emprendru la dc 
" Carlos V. en la mas dclkada crisis de Eiiropa ; 
" desentpeno la V. S. coo admiracion commi, 
penetrando las mavores arcanos* de la consti- 
" tucion de nuestra Monarchia Espagnola. Peri) 
" que mucho a vista de su excellente' discurso 
" sobre el gobierno feudal desde la decadenria 
** del imperto Occidental hasta* el tiempo del 
" mismo Carlos ? En el se ven dcsembueltas por 
otro aspecto aqucllas particularcs costumbres 
" que mesciaron la Barbaric Tartara con un des- 
" prccio alto de los.veucindos; y un descuido de 
" todas las clases de los pueblos^ a excepcioti dc 
" pocas privilegiadas. Ningun verdadero amor 
a la» artes, y un general abandono de las in> 
.** vestigaciones utilm, substituyendo en su lugar 
** laasuiilezas cscolasticas, diefadasen lasceldas ' 
de los soKtarios o cenovitas, y trasladadas des- 
** puesalas Universidades literarias. Es ciertb 
“que los nuevosdescubriniieates>del Oriente, y 
del Occklente, fueron parte para sacar la Eu- 
'^opa>del espiritu feudal. V. S, da a cstos des<^ 
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" Sir, 

It appears io me unnecessary to inform you 
*' of llie solid and merited estecniwhicb every well 
’ iiirormed Spaniard has for your works, or of the 
motives by which I am induced to write to you. 
After having written with precision, truth, and 
an accuracy equally admirable ai d worthy of 
you, the history of your own couniry, you un- 
dertook, in <hat of Charles V. to describe the 
most delicate crisis in which Europe ever was 
situated. In this work you acquitted yourself 
'' io such a manner as to gain general admiration; 

" you penetrated the most profound secrets of 
“ our monarchy. But what shall I say of your 
excellent discourse on the feodjil government, 
from the decline of the empire of the West to 
the ago of Charles V ? In thjs we see new light 
“ thrown upon those peculiar manners which 
the Barbarians in their proud contempt for the 
'' vanquished iutroduced^iuto Eurqpe, and their' 
“ extreme indifference relative to every city ex- ‘ 
cept the small number of those which were 
''privileged. At. that time there was no real 
" love of the arts; the most useful discoveries in' 
" the sciences were abandoned, and their pla<» ' 
" supplied by tlie subtiltics of the schools, first 
" confined to the obscure and solitary recesses of ' 
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“ cubi'in'lentos on ".is (Jos piimoros fomos c^e la^ 
" Anicrifa a.'| i<'i! , m . lo, y tMihicc '.Ic id iuai.irio 
“ aiifi^'Uii \ iiiiV.iCsiiH, a quo ptu'den ukanzar 
" pooos hi>.nbit!>. \o ho lo\(io el primer l.')io 
" con aduiiidCKMi, v mi indt-i El 

luisuio he aehorliuo eu la coiei/ic coiJiiii'.crsia 
«!t'i chi^po lie i'hiapa, ciiya disjiiita lesuehc 
'* * . is. con (111 jiiicio superior. 'V o pmsiiva 
'^'cieri\i.' a \ . S. por mas estenso ; aliora me 
reduACo a remitu- a V. S. el titulo de aeaae- 
tnico que la reai Acadeiusa de la liistoriii, coa 
universal acl.ui.aeiun, me ha ciieiU<jado de di- 
rigirle por rnaiio de JVIy lord Graidiiarn. llspero 
" en brevcj y cgun lo pcrmifaii los mi!cho.s iie- 
" gocio.s qi;e me rodeiui, remilir a V. S. alp.'iuius 
“ ol>^erw>ti'ln^s ; y i.opriir.cVa a rr!'a do si < I dc- 
I’icLo y cspnibi reiidallian Icnido propiameide 
" lojL, i- ca Espai a. La (raduciou (jiic se e-fa 
"liacieado pt r dcii Raima dc Gueva.a de la 
hibfoiia de los uOscMbrimientos dc America, a 
" vista vf ia At adcmiii, ii no una fraze (jiie pa- 
'' rcc'c orifiiii'al ; y al parc(ci ex| rimcooii murha 
•' propiiedud la fliiidel, y la eloqueufe diccion 
" del aulor original. \<ij en mi particular, doy 
“ a V. S, rruoias por las honras qm* tiic hac o cn sus 
“ escrit'fs. Mis oceupacioncs son tale.s que no me 
“ dejan tienipo pera (ocar seriamenle a quellas 
" deienidu.s ctMi.j'ariK iot'.es de la.s edades, de laseo.s- 
tnmbrcs, dc la mici.ddad dc los goviernos, y dc 
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A' cloisters, but soon afterwards brought to light 
ill literary universities. 

“ It is certain that the tlisoovcru“< in the Kast 
and West were ainoug (he eatisis\vlii( h dvdivered 
Kuropc from the feudal spirit. \ ou give to 
“■ these discoveries, in the two lirst\oIinnesor>uur 
History of America, an order, a ciiaiiim.uioo, 

“ and 'connexion so natural between ancieut and 
modem history, that I know hut few i»;“n ea- 
'■ pablc of doing it wdth crjual success. I have 
“ read the 6rst book with ploasnic, and an ad- 
miration 'which 1 cannot express. I also felt 
the same sentiments from the relation of flic 
“ celebrated di.sputc of th»^ bisliup of Chiapa, 

" which you have ex plained with so much art 
■'and al.ilitv. I at first iimiiiUK'd I shoiiid he 

«/ W 

'‘able to write to }OU more fully; but, for the 
“ present. I find luyself coiiliued to seediug you 
“ the title of Academician, wbieh the Koyai Aea- 
“ demy of History have iuianinmu'd) charged me 
to convey to you by means of Lord Gramharn. . 
“ I flatter myself, if the nnmcro.iis afl’airs with 
“ which [ am ovcrwliclmed will permit me, that 
" J shall soon be able to transmit to you several 
“ observations ; the fir.sl of which shall be upon 
'* the following question: Have the spirit ami 
fights of feodality ever hud place in ain ? 

The translation which Don llamon de . 
Guevara is writing, under the, inspection of 
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** las causas que ban influido cn las catasfrofes 
pbliticas de las naciones mas dif^nas. Estu e$ 
** lb que save deserapcnar V. S, desdc su j^avi- 
netf, como si esfubiera entie nosotros^ sin de- 
“ dinar rn parcialidad. Yo me ofresco a V. S. 

con fodas veins, y puedo ase^iirarlo sin lisonja 
" quo pocos iibros ban podido gnyip^ear iitiu osti- 
” inacion tan solida entre las genles de Idras dc 
“ esfe pays entre tauto, Pido a Dios guarde su 
" vida tniicho? anos. Madrid y scp^licmbre JiU do 
« 1777 ,** 
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the academy, of your History of America, is 
' tniiy iii ai) original style, and appears to me to 
“ render, with great propriety, the elegance, ar- 
“ dour, and energy of your diction. 

1 make you ray personal acknowledgments 
" for the honour you have done me iu your writ- 
ings. 

" My occupations arc such as do not leave me 
“ suilicicnt leisure to reflect so seriously as 1 could 
“ wish upon the diflerence of ages, manners, and 
“ governments, and the causes which iiavc had 
y an influence on the political catastrophes of the 
" most celebrated nations. This you know as 
** well how to do in your closet, and as uniuflu- 
" enced by partiality, as if you were in this 
'' country. 1 sincerely avow to you on my part, 
“ and can assure you without flattery, but few 
" books liavt! acquired, amongst the learned of 
my countrymen, so solid a reputation as yours 
‘‘ possess. 

I pray God to preserve you for a great num- 
“ her of years. Madrid,* 29 Septettiher, 1777, 

“ Dr. Robertson’s answer to this letter was in 
Spanish, and as follows : 
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Fit 'I L to tie nilint'bur^''i a 3 r: 
Jj/urj dc 1778 . 

• III iSi'. i.{ luio. Milord Orant^ '’t 1ia tr* 
*• nido la hoiuKid di roinctir tnola faiM'.iu' V. S. 
" illj'jtii 'ima -c loino la niolestia dc (**<( liier mo, 
** participamlu mo la <)iiigulakissi c ii} 0 '>p''ia«ii 
" honra quc so lu sor\ido disp^'iis ir mo la nal 
Acadoraia do la llUtoria. Kl » moep o fivo* 
ruble dc los hombros de disceriiitnonlo, y can 
dor, t'S iiiii do las mas gusto' as recoraponsas 
** quo puedc conseguir un autor por sus tarots 
lilcrarias ; quanto mas lisonjora y aprociable 
'' bora una scnal de aprobaciou do im cuoipn tan 
" jus^'lmcnte diitiiiguido por cl moiito y (alonto 
dc bus individuoa ! 

** Quaadu mo fue iicccssario reprosentar on mi 
** Hibtoria tie^|K’arl(»s V. la antigua conslltucion de 
** la Monari^ia Flspagnola, y despurs quando 
** jne be a\cuttirado a bo'^quojar la plaiila, } go- 
**■ \ierao interior dc las cnloniss de Espana on ol 
nuevo mundo, h’ rcooucoido plonamentc las 
, ** muebas dot^eufajas con quo por nooo>>iddd tra- 
** baja uo ostra'igero on setnejantes invcstigacio- 
** DCS. Peri) prorurc coinponsar las buscando 
'^on proliva dibgcnc'i h >ordad cn los autorcs 
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Collt\!^e of Etiinhnrghf 


Jcmuar^ 1778. 


“ Sin, 

Loi.d Graiiiham lias hail ilsc j^ondiic.-!s to 

forwaitl lli(! Liter whkh von took the trouble 

*/ 

“ to writi; to me, by which I am iuioriiit'd j)f the 
“ sitjgnlar and uiiexpected liouour the Royal ' 
“ Academy of History has been pleased to cpnfer 
*' up'.n me. If the favourable opivibn which 
men, in whom candour and learning are iiiiit- 
" cd, conceive, of an author be one of the. most 
" pleasing rewards of his labour, how much more 
" tlaltering is it to' him to-hayc the unanimous . 
“ approbation of a society so justly distinguished 
by its merit, and the falc.nls of the individuals 
*■' of wliom it is compose'il! ’ 

“ \\ hen in my Hislory of Charles V. I was ob- 
liged to retrace the ancient constitution of the 
'' Spanish monarchy, and arterw^^, wheiii‘lTen> ' 
“ tured to develop the plan ' and|pl^dr'%overn* 
liient of its colonics in the Ni^tv World, I per- 
ceived all the difficulties which, a straii^r must 
necessarily have to encounter in a work of such. . 
a nature. I endeavoured to Veraove them pjp’ 
^^carefully seeking the truth in the origirt|l'ajttr, 
tbors, and the public laws of the countojj^^pifil^), 
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“ originales, y cn las leyos piiblicas dc cste pays ; 

prccediendo con mucha caiitela, y prccaviendo 
" cuidado.sa mente coulra las proocupacioncs fa- 
" cilcs de fonnarsc on ol cspirilu de un hoinbre 
“■ oriudo bajo nna finnia do gobicrno, y «ii sys- 
Ionia dc roligioii imii distinto.s dc los de la 
“ nacion qiiO cinprcnde descrivir. El IiuvcrBo 
dignado la rca! Academia autorizav con su 
"aprovacion inis.obras, uic hace csporac qua 
“ o avre iHcuirido en mciios errorcs de los qiic 
'' recelava^ o qnc los sugctos respectables quo. 
" me bail favorooido coii adniiracion cn su gre- 
*' hiio, avraa mirado mis faltas con ojos indul- 
gentesj en consideracion al esmero con que 
‘Mrabaje por cvitarlas. 

‘ “ Si V. S. illustrissima luvicssc la benignidad 
“ dc indican me de quo inodo podre cuulribuir 
“ en algo a los loables e importantes fines del in- 
“ stituto academico, me gloriarc de cooperar a 
ellos con semej antes companeros^ y me tendre 
por dichoso en conseguir nuevas oportunidades 
“ de manifest^ ini celo por cl honor dc una na- 
** cion que yo^'bc' respetado mas que algunos 
" escritores esirangeros, por lo mi&nio^que me 
" dedique a conocer la niejor, 

" Permita mc^ V. S. illustrissima, manifcstarle 
quanta satistaccion esperimento, reflexionando 
" el honor que disfruto ahoia en liaver coutraido 
tan l^pediato enlace con V, S. illustrissima j 
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^ at the same time, guarding as much as possible 
against the prejudices, which too easily arise 
“ ill the mind of a man born under a government, 
and in a religion, greatly different in form and 
system from the state and manner of worship 
of the natioix T had undertaken to make known 
to my countrymen. The favour the academy 
“ has done me, by approving of my work, per- 
“ suados me that fewer errors than 1 was at first 
" afraid of have escaped me, or that the respcct- 
able persons who h^\e bex;n pleased to asso- 
‘f ciate me with them, have passed favourably 
over my faults, in considuratioii of the efforts I 
" made to avoid them. 

If you will have the goodness to inform me 
in what manner I can co-operate with the praise- 
" worthy and important works of the academy, 
“ I shall think it an honour to contribute to them, 

“ and esteem myself happy in a new opportunity 
“ of manilesting my zeal in favour of a nation, 
" for which, if I have, had more ri^pect than 
other authors, it was because I eiicwavoufcd to 
" know it better. 

“■ Permit me to - express to you aU the sa^fac-» 
" tion I feel in reflecting upon the honour I re^ 
ceive in the new counexion I form with you^ 
« and in finding myselt under the immediate dir 
“ rection of a person whose talents I have long ady. 
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" oil liallvir nu; bajo la iumicdiut<a direccion de 
uiia pf'.rsoiia cuvos talcntos adiniro^ ticiiipo 
hacf, V do cuyos c^crilos lie sacado muchus iii“ 
striiceionos-. 

“ Sirvaso, V. H. dlursJiissima, anadir a sus de^ 
" iiiiis tiiif‘/a< la dc comuiiicai* a todos los mieni- 
br.is lit; o!ic real cuerpo, los ardieidcs alcctos 
do re.-jj'olo. csliinacion, y gratitud quo lea 
**pro}’;->o, 

Ttngo ol honor dc ser con ladcyida atcncioii 
illiistrissimo Sonor,’ mas obediente, y rcu- 
'' dido .‘Cryidor do V. S. illustrissinia.” 

Guillermo Uorertson- 
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mired, and from whose writini^s I have gathcr- 
‘‘ cd so much in formation. 

“ Be pleased. Sir, to add another obligation 
to the goodness of whicli }Ou have been -so 
liberal to me; which is, to communicate to all 
the members of tbe academy nu sentiments of 
gratitude, respect and esteem. 

1 have the honour to be, 

* Should this tjanslation fall by accident iu»c the hands of 
Dr Kt^bortson, lie will have tbe gootlue^s to believe that the 
traiiiiLitor contents himself with avlmiiing the Doctor's style,, 
and by no means pretends to imitate it. 
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A' year after this answer from Dr. Robertson 
(in the month of Jiniiarj 1779), government 
thoiiglii proper to prohibit the book which had 
given him a scat in the academy. Orders were 
sent to all the custom-houses to prevent its being 
Tcccitcd into the kingdom in any language what- 
soever, and to the Academy of History to name 
two of its members to attack and criticise the 
work ,* the academv offered compliance, provided 
it might be permitted to choose twoi others to make 
its defence. The translation, which was going 
to pre^ was included in the proscription. 
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EPITAPHS ON THE TOMBS OF 

CHARLES V. AND PHILIP II, 

'in the escurial. 

ON THE TOMB OF CHARLES V, 

2>. O. M. 

% 

Carolo V. Romm. Imp. Augusta, Hor, 

Regnorum Utr. Sk. % Bierusalem Regi 
Archidud Aust. Optimo Parenti 
PMUppus Fllius. 

Jacent simul Elhabdha Uxor % Maria 
Filia Imperatrices ^ Eleonora ^ 

Maria Sorores. Rla Franc. Hoec 
Ungarioe Reginas. 

Hunc locum, si quis posterorum Carol. V*. 
hahitam gloriam rerum 'ghtarum splendore su~ 
peravcns, ipse solus oceupato, deteti reverenter 
fAstinete. ^ 

^ Caroli V. Romanorum Imperatoris Stemmata 
gmtUicia paterna, quod locus cepit angustior, sui^ 
gradibus^distincta § serie. ’ 

Provida posteritatis cura, in liberorunt n^o^ 

VOL. IV. 


a 
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tmnque gratiain atqiie usiim, rclictus locus post 
longain annorum scrkm, cum dcbitum natuTOt 
persolw rint, occupamlus. 

OS THE TOAIE OF PHILIP II. 

n.o.M. 

Philippns II. onmium. Ilisp. Segnor. 

(Jlriiisque SiciUce % Hicrus. Bex. Cath. 

Arch id 111' Auslrue in hac ilacra cede 
quam d funditm. exlruxU sibi. V. P. 

Qjuiescuni siimil Anna Elizabetha 
Et Maria jivores cum Carolo Princ. 

Filio primogen. 

Hie locus digniori inter posteros, illo, qui vitro 
tih to ahstimiit, virtuti a'go asservatur, oMer im~ 
munis csto. 

Solerti lUierorum studio posterisque post divtina 
spatia ad asum destinatus locus Claris, quum naturx 
concesserM,. . wfuumentis decor andus. 

Philippi .vi^ cathoUci slcmmata gentUicia pfl-' 
tema, quod locus apit angustior, suis gtoMus 
distincta, Sg seric. 
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?jannp;rs, customs, dress, POPUI-AR errors, 

USAGES, AND CHARACTER OR THE Sl’AMSH 
NATION. 


Spain was by turns inhabit'iil and conquerwl 
by diiibrcnt nations ; and m ith the fbaius of the 
conquerors received a part of their character. 
The reign ing*taste of the Spani'^rds for certain 
spectacles^ as tournaments, and tiic tiltings of the 
Ji'Iaestyanza; the love of pompous titles; an end- 
less list of names; their gallantry, and their great 
respect for the fair sex : these and the language 
of metaphor and hyperbole they received from 
the Moors. They inherited gravity of counte- 
nance in conversation, and the jealousy which 
renders them suspicious and vindictive, from the 
African Berebs. From the Goths, and their an- 
cestors, they derived frankness, probity, and cou- 
rage, virtues which were their ’own. The Ro- 
mans. and the Goths also, gave' enthu- 
siasm of patriotism, the love of '^1^^ things, and 
superstition. ' To what a degree the Romans were 
superstitious may be learned from Plutarch. - The 
superstition of Italy is changed in nothing but 
its object ; and there, as well as in Spain, its na- 
ture is still the same. 
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The Spaniards have been frequently described 
to us, but each province has its particular cha~' 
raefer, and there >cems to exist between them a 
moral as well as a phynical division. The pro- 
vinces, which were formerly almost as many king- 
doms, appear to have preserved the spirit of 
hatred to a greater or lesser degree, in proportion 
to the distiiiice they arc at from each other. 

The Catalans aCc the most industrious, active, 
and laborious amongst the Spaniards ; they con- 
sider themselves as a distinct people, are always 
ready to- revolt, and have more than once formed 
the project of erecting their country into a re- 
public. For some centuries past, Catalonia has 
been the nursery of the arts and trades of Spain ; 
which have acquired there a degree of perfection, 
not found in any other part of the kingdom. 
The Catalan is rude, vulgar, jealous, and self- 
iulercsU'd, but open and friendly. 

The Yalcucian is subtle, false, and milder in 
his manners :..Ueis the most idle, and at the same 
time the individual that exists. All 

the. tumblers ...wd mountebanks of Spaiu come 
from the kingdom of Valencia. 

The Andalusian has nothing of bis own, not 
even his language, and may be compared to the 
Gascon for extravagant expressions, vivacity, 
and vain boasting : he is easily distinguished 
amongst a hundred Sj aniards. Hyperbole.is his 
favourite language ; he embellishcsi, aud exag- 
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gcraies every tiling, -and offers you liis purse and 
person, in as little time as he takes to repent of 
it. He is a bully, an idler, lively, jovial, at- 
tached to the ancient customs of his country; 
nimble, well made, extremely fond of women, 
and loves dancing, pleasure, ami good cheer. 

The Castilian is haughty, grave in his counte- 
nance, speaks but little, and seems wrapt in con- 
templation. liis politeness is cold, but free 
from affectation ; he is mistrustful, and gives not 
his friendship until he has long studied the cha- 
racter of the person on whom it is to be conferred. 
He has genius, strength of mind, a profound 
and solid judgment, and is fit for the sciences. 
Whenever he is chearful it is almost the effect of 
deliberation. 

The inhabitant of Galicia may be compared 
to tbe native of Auvergne : he quits his country, 
and is employed in the rest of Spain in much the 
same manner as persons of the same class from 
Auvergne and Limousin ,are in France.* 

Most of the servants ^are A^ufians : they are 
faithful; not very iutclligcut,' B'fkt 'exact in the 
■ performance of their duty. ' " 

In general, the Spaniard is patiehtand religious ; 
he is full of penetration, but slow in deciding ; 
he has great discretion and sobriety ; and his hatred 


* In sv^ceping chimneys, cleaning shoes, &c. (cc. 
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against drunkenness takes date from the highest 
antiqi.if V, Strabo teiis iis of a man who threw 
hiiiisejr into a fire, beeausi.' '•onic one had called 
him a drunkard. Qtiiiixu ad ebrios vocatns in ro- 
gn.n ae injccH. He i.^ faith I’ld, open, charitable, 
and fricndl}' ; he has h!s \iccs, and where is the 
man who is without them Man is composed 
of vices and virtues, and a nation is an assem- 
blage of men. When, therefore, in any nation, 
the virtues and social qualities oyerbalancc the 
vice-i inseparable from constitution, climate, and 
character, that nation is justly deserving of our 
warmest esteem. 

I can truly say that, except a supineness which 
has hitherto been -less the edcct of climate than 
of causes which perhaps will soon have au cud ; 
a spirit of vengeance, of which the effects arc 
seldom seen ; a national pride, which, well di- 
rected, might produce the most beneficial effects; 
and a consummate ignorance, proceeding from a 
want of a prd||0p\educatioo, and which has its 
source in ^t^^hiunal erected to the shame of 
philpsopfay . j^'fiiunan understanding ; I harp 
seen in theSpi^iards nothing but virtub. 

Their patience in the wars of Italy and Portu- 
gal was matter of astonishment to the French.^ 

And, at the siege of Gibraltar, to every nation in £u'« 
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The Spaniards were whole days without bread, 
water, or beds, and not, tiie least murmur wa$ 
heard in their camp ; there was not the smallest 
symptom of mutiny, but always the most strict 
* obedience. 

They have ever been much attached to their 
aovereign. It was not without concern that the 
Spaniards saw Philip V. form a company of body 
guards. The Count de Aguilar, a brave noble- 
man, look the liberty to speak of it to the king. 

If your majesty,” said he, " had resolved to 
*^sfcep in the great square of Madrid, you 
would have been tliere in perfect safety ; 
the market would not have began before nine 
o’clock, and all the Castilians would have 
" served you as guards during the night.” 

Accustomed from their infancy to credulity, 
and the ceremonies of religion, they are supersti- 
tious without knowing it, and really devout. 
Even in their debaucheries they preserve tlie ap- 
peai'ance of devotion. ^ The Spamard, iti the midst 
of his most violent pas^ions^ .i($^ .to preserve 
his tranquillity ; and, whilst inflamed, 

his countenance retains its accuStoitiied gravity.- 
He has not that hccdlessness, nor is he addicted 
to that noisy loquaciousness so common in France ; 
neither has he, in his manner, the sneer and caustic 
ndire of the Euglish, or the humble, false, and 
flattering tone of the Italians. He is serious ; 
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bis politeness is h nighty but decent ; his pro- 
fessions ot good-vsill aie notalisajs lively, but 
the) an* often afli (.tioiute 

His national saiuti, a piepidice much in fa- 
voui of a gosoininenT sslm h knows how to turn 
it to advaiititt<< is iiiiud to an excessive degree. 
There ,<> not a bpaniaul who docs not think his 
countrs the fust in the ivoild The people haie 
a pioseib whu h >«d>s Doude e\ia Madrul calle tl 
mundo, where Mad' id is, let the v orld be silent. 
One of thcii authois has wiitten a book wliiih 
has for its title,- iSo/o '^ladud is coiU, there is 
no otfaei couit tiian that of Madrid. A pieatber, 
in a sermon on the temptation of Christ, told 
his audienti, that the devil, aiioiding to holy 
writ took the Savioui to the tup of a high 
mountain, whence all the kingdoms of the caith 
were disroveted, he shewed him, added hi, 
France, England, and Italy; but happily for 
the Son of God, Spam was hidden from his sight 
by the Pyrenees, Fathers of families, when at 
the point of dea/lb, have been known to rongia- 
tuUte their chddfen on their happiness m living 
in Madiid, and have taught them to consider 
that advanti^e as the greatest benefit of w tiich 
they could leave them in possession. 

The residence in (itics, especially in the capital, 
leaves the nonntiy deserted. A Spaniard never 
lives in the country ; he cannot like it because be 
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knows not what it is, and he who is obli_ 2 ;ed to 
reside there docs not think of making iniprove- 
mciifs. The lively descriptions of the beauties 
of the country, of the varied scenes of nature, 
‘which, in the midst of the pleasures of the city, 
inspire us with the desire of leaving them, the 
enthusiasm of Gesner, Thomson, and Saint 
Lambert, arc unknown in Spain. 

A living author, Don Francisco Gregorio de 
Salas, has given some views of the country, and 
he is the only one. His taste will be judged of 
by the first twenty or thirty verses of the first- 
part of his Rustic Observatimj, This is what ho 
puts into the mouth of a philosopher : I translate 
literally. 

My rustic cabin promises me the happy 
** completion of my desires : stretched out under 
** the little shade it furnishes me, 1 perceive in 
“ the fiircows, lately traced by the plough, the 
hungry sparrows seeking for insects ; ' and -the' 
spotted goldfinch, which nn^-perehM upop' 
a slender thistle, lulls my trsut^utt; mind. * ThP 
** simple laundress salutes mei>ad(^fapMtily looksat 
.the height of the sun ; she snee2PS, kud with a>' 
diligent finger wipes hftr nose. A_goatherd lies^ 
stretched out by my side and enjoys profound' 
V- sleep, until he is awakened by snoring: -he - 
'^ 'opens his eyes; yatvas ashe unfolds his arms/ 
^^.and gives himself a shake., Tim impiradept 
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"■ beggar, without either shelter or care, meneb 
his sliirt, and lanj^hs at every thing he sees. 
Tlu- labourer sits down and relates to me his toils 
and doniostii’ grir.is : he pulls down his spatter- 
dashes and tranquilly scratches his legs/’* &c; 
&c. This beginning, seems to me sufficient to 
sa<iftf> th(i curiijshy of the most intrepid reader. 
May not the ^Yarlt of aptitude in the Spa)jiards> 

* tiesJo una prequena casa, a la vista de la 

cbvte, dice asi : r» 

]\Ii ruslicri v\»bana me promctc 
El tciiuiru) ll’lix de mi deseo ; 

Solo do*!d<i el la vco, 

A su pet j lima sf)mbra recostndo, 

En lo5 rccienles surcos del arado 
Ambi ientos pajarillos, 

Que buscan los peqaenos hisect'dlos j 

Y al nruicbado gilguero, 

Sobre iin cardo ligero, 

Que cantaRdo sc mece, 

Y mi tranquillo splrim adormccct 
La simple labandera me sajvda^ 

Mira al sol presomsar y, estornr.dd 

Y li^A^bontlps dc dos diligente 

scncniameute. 

Utl^C2tb^rero con inigo se recuesta^ 

Y silli dnerme la&iesta 
Con descansQ cumplidoi 

-Ha^ta qae le despierta aJgun’recbnguido 
Abre luego los ojo.>, y bosteza, 
y cstirando Ic^ brazos sc espereza. 

El incauto raeudigo. 

Sin resguaj'uo^ ni abrigOj, 
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for all senlimental wiitiiigrs. br fi>iio(i in tlioir dis- 
4?u->t fur tlio toui.trjf ? 'i’hc flimalc jiikI't \\liirU 
they live is scorchin^*', and dii^s and Ilia 

fibres. Had the Spaiiiaids inoic* bonsib.ld) (! .y 
would be fonder of the eounlry ; but tiny arc 
attached to cities, and in their woik-> of literatis-e 
there is nothing but 'itnagiui.tiun, and ])d^>>iou 
and gallantry arc the essence of ibeir aniottrs. 

Their ignorance is in geneial e\tienn‘; most of 
them make no distinct i(»u bid ween other nations^ 
and many willmaintainthat a rienrlnnan, although 
a Christian, is not a Catholie 'liteir reading is 
confined to comedies, and their prayers to a reci- 
tal of the chaplet. 1 beg tlic teadtr to remark, 
that 1 speak generally ; for in Spain there are 
many men of learning, to whose merit 1 wish 1 
were capable of doing justice. 

Their bravery in war it? but .momentary ; and, 
among the troops, signs of the greatest cowar- 
dice have been seen to succeed the most % aliant 
actions. Several coips.w)iich' would shew abun- 
dance of rourage in an attack in the day-time. 


BcmiciKla la caini >a 
’ \ todo quanto pasa \e courisa. 

LI labradoi sc sientn, 

Y sus atancs rnsticvis rae cuenta > 
Las imlainas se baja pit*suro'>o 

Y las pieinas hciasca con repubO* 
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shrink and arc seized with a panic terror during a 
inarch by ni^ht. They are sometimes cruel in 
battle, which is a conscqj'.cucc of their phlegma- 
tic disposition ; and, hen once heated> their 
rasre knows no bounds. It was several times re- 
marked in the wars id* ftulv, that Ihby were m 
the habit of ill-trealing their prisoders^ and 
even of woumling Ihcin wlieu they fell into their 
hands unhurt ; tlioy called this making sure of 
lire prisoner, asenurar. el prisonelo. 

They have often been accused of carrying the 
passion for vengeane*; too fiir ; hut in this respect 
the nation seems to be entirely changed. I do 
noiihitik the Spaniards have lost that energy and 
vigour of character by which they were at once 
incited to great action ., and became a prey to 
the most dangerous passions ; hut reflection and a 
more just idea of lionour have moderated its vio- 
lence, and that vindictive spirit, which hurries 
them even to assassination, is confined to the 
lower classes of the people. Tiie asylum afforded 
by cliurchf»,;v«dthough at present limited to one 
in each cityj will for along time preseryo that 
sure means of getting rid of an enemy. 

The Spaniard is in general short, tltin, and 
well proportioned ; his complexion is olive ; Jbis 
manner grave; he has facility of expression, and 
speaks w^cll; lie has graces. Under his cloak 
which he wears, and bandies with dexterity, be 
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carries a long sword to ilefcnd himsell'. He still 
retains a great partiality for tkc large round bat ; 
and as soon as he is in u country where this is not 
proliibited, he quits with pleasure tin* hat witli 
three corners^ or the French hat, as it is eoin- 
iDoiiIy called in Spain. His favourite colour in 
dress -is black. When he quits the Spanish dress 
for the military habit (for this (lie Spaniards call 
the French dress) he makes clioiee of the most 
lively colours ;^aiul it is not uuconimou to see a 
common mechanic, fifty year-: of age, dressed 
in red or sky-hliie silk ; in this particular there is 
no distinction of rank. The Spaniard loves to 
make an appearance, and spends, without either 
reflection or calculation, every thing he has, and 
afterwards lives how he can. 

One of the most commendable qualities of the 
Spaniards is their never discharging a domestic by 
whom they have been well serwd ; the son keeps 
those of .his father with his own, and Ihe women 
who served his mother, and they all die under the 
roof of their master. ’On this account, in the 
houses of the great, it is commdd^ftl^^e a prodi- 
{^iotis Dumher of servants. 

I must not forget the most inteirwtiiig class of 
the nation, that which every where consoles us, 
'dWates our minds, 'constitutes our happiness, 
ahi has no vices except such as c communicate. 
It^Othing is more engaging than a young female . 
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Spaniard, at fiftocn years of age, such as I havti 
seen many in the country part of the kingdom. 
A face perfectly ova! ; hair of a fine clear 
auburn, equally divided on the forehead, and 
only bound by a silk net ; large black eyes; a 
mouth full of graces ; an attitude always modest ; 
a sioude habit, of neat black serge, exactly fit- 
ting the body, and gently pressing the ’wrist; a 
little hand perfectly proportioned ; in fine, every 
thing charms in these youthful virgins. They 
recal to our recollection the softness, bj'auty, 
dress, and simplicity of the youngGrecian females, 
of whom antiquity has left us such elegant 
models: the augei!;, in Spanish comedy, are 
always represented by young girls. 

The countenance of the Spuni-sh women is ex- 
tremely seesib'e and full of vivacity. They are 
highly satisfied with a persqu who shews them 
marks of his aftection, very desirous of being 
flattered and courted, always ingenuous, and but 
seldom timid. They express themselves with fa- 
cility, and seducirig volubility of speech ; 
they are Opinionated, and passionate; bnt 

have a goOd^li^rt, and easily yield to reason 
when it is pcilrible to induce them to listen to it. 
They have a singular passion for dress, especially 
for jewels ; and, without choice or moderation, 
cover their fingers with plain and diamond rings, 
^he poor as well as rich never go from: home 
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V^ithout a hasquina, or a great black mohair or 
silk pctticoatj put over their other dress^ which 
is frequently very rich. On this account they 
hasten to take off their petticoat as soon as they 
.enter either their own house or ^hat of a friend. 
The small-pox makes fewer mvages in Spain 
than in France ; it is rare to see a w’^omau there 
marked with it. The Spanish women in general 
have eyes so lively, expressive, and intelligeat, 
that had they no other charms they would still be 
thought handsome. 

What travellers have related of the extreme 
care the Spanish ladies take to conceal their feet, 
is no longer observable; and a woman who 
shews you her foot is not always ready, as these 
travellers say, to grant you every favour in her 
power. The length of their petticoat is less an 
effect of coquetry than of decency; and the 
folds spoken of by' father Labat, which were in 
the middle of the petticoat, to lengthen it at plea- 
sure, are now out of use. The proportion which 
the men have assigned, as the .trup, standard for 
the foot of a woman, is more., in Spain 

. .Uian. elsewhere, on account of *the' nature and 
heat of the climate, and the early maturity of 
the ‘Spanish women: but these are futilities 
lyhich exist in the brain of oftly a very few Spa- 
: Tnards. A Spmiish woman seldom gives you her 
- Imnd to touch and kiss ; an English or French 
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tvoitian is familiar with none but her friends ; and 
these rules of decency are common to every 
nation. 

The most general devotion among the Spani- 
ards is that which they pay to the Virgfin Mary ; 
and this^ as a just acknowledgment for all the 
favours she has conferred upon them. ^ 

It would be difficult to express the feheraiion 
they have for her, and the two presents she has 
made to mankind, the scapulary and the rosary. 
Few women go out of doors, walk, play, or toy 
without a rosary in their hand. The men are 
never without one hung roung their necks. In 
their comedies, if the devil be chained, it is with 
a rosary ; and he then makes a dreadful howl- 
ing, by which the good people arc much 
edified. 

Equally remarkable is their respect for the dead, 
apparitions, and sepulchres ; the latter they 
strew over with flowers, and water with holy 
water.. Each drop of holy water, says their 
priest, that ^^54 dead, 

extiDguishc^^^part of the fire in purgatory. 
"^Ybo would not’ Aed over them all the water ih a 
river ? The diluent young ^ttl waters the 
of her father and brother ; may she never sprinkle ’ 
that of her lover ! • 

The devout desire to benefit depaur.^ soul^"^%! 
^universal in l^ain. The people know the daj^ - 
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a soul is to be taken out of purgatory, and you 
frequently see an advcrliseracni against the doors 
of churches: Hoy sc mca animi ; to day a soul 
is delivered. 

• After the death of any person the masses are 

wiftiout end: however poor the relations may be, 
they must deprive themselves of every thing for 
the repose of the soul of their departed friend. 
The masses a man appoints to be said for him 
after his death ire privileged ; his soul is pre- 
ferred to his creditors. Philip V. ordered, by 
his will, all the ; priests of the place where he 
should die to say mass the sanie day for the re- 
pose of his soul : besides which they were to ce- 
lebrate during three days, before privileged altars, 
as many masses as possible ; and, that he might 
not fail in hU purpose, he further commanded an 
hundred thousand masses to be said in his behalf 
the surplus of as many as were necessary to con- 
duct him to heaven, reversible to poor solitary 
Sopls, epneerning whom, no person ■ bestowed a 
thought. j, • 

The blind I’espcct the Spaniards have for 

• priests is derived to them from thelSpths. The. 
monks, priests, and bishops, were infallible in the 
eyei of that people ; they became the only judges 
in civil as we^ll as ,ec/clesiastical matters. The in- 
ferior clfi^ wwe looked upon by the prelates as 

toh\ IV. ■ v 
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a band of slaves, and the same prejudice still 
exists ia modern Spain. The pages, land and 
house stewards, and servants of a bishop, arc ec- 
clesiastics. 

The Spaniards were so infatuated with mouks, 
that Alphoji.so the Warrior, king of Arragon, 
left, by will, his states to the order of the knights 
templars. The grandees of the kingdom paid no 
attention to this strange bcque.st ; they, however, 
elected a monk for their sovereign, Don Ramiro, 
brother to the deceased monarch. The templars 
had the impudence to claim the crown, and, by 
way of accommodation, received a gift of certain 
lands in the kingdom. 

The zeal of the Spaniards for religion extends 
to the mini-siors of it. A priest U an ohjcct of 
veneration, to punish whom civil justice has no 
power, let him have committed ever so great a 
crime. A striking iiistauce of this was seen a 
few years ago in Andalusia. A monk, of the 
order of barefooted Carmelites, had conceived a 
violent passion for a youqg girl to whom he was 
confessor. He had undoubtedly attempted in 
vain to explain to her his wishes ; because, learn- 
ing from herself that she was going to be married, 
and jealous that another should posscst: her 
whom he idolized, lie became frantic ; and one 
day, after the young woman had made her con- 
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fcs?iion to liim, received the sacrament from his 
hands, and heard him say mass, he lay iu wait 
for lier at the church door> and, notwithstandinfr 
tlie cries of the mother, and the astonishment of 
• «.il present, with three strokes of a poniard laid 
li(‘r dead at his feet, lie was taken into custody, 
hut the king being informed he was a priest, and 
certainly wishing to give him time to repent, 
condemned him to live at Porto Rico as a presidi- 
ary or gallcy-slayc, 

la order to form a proper idea of tlie manners 
or laws of any country, an observer diould col- 
lect and compare facts, and examine the. different 
judgments pronounced in similar eases. A canon 
of the catlicdral of Seville, affected in his dress, 
and particularly curious in his slioe.s, could not 
liml a workman to his liking. An unfortunate 
shoemaker, to wlmm he applied, after quitting 
many others, having brought him a pair of shoes 
not made to please his taste, the canon became 
furious, and seizing one of the tools of the shoe- 
maker, gave him with it so many blows upon the 
head as laid him dead upon the floor. Tlie uu- 
. happy man left a widow, four daughters, and a 
“Tlon, fourteen years of age, the eldest of the in- 
digent family. They made their complaints to 
the chapter ; the canon was prosecuted, and con- 
demned not- appear in the choir for a year 
• ' t2 
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The young sliooinakcr having attained to raau'f 
estate, was scarcely able to get a livelihood, and 
overwhelmed with wretchedness^ sat down on the 
day of a procession at the door of the catherlral of 
Seville, in the moment the procession passed by. ' 
Amongst the other cauon.'t he perceived the mur- 
derer of his 'father. At the sight of this man, 
filial afl’ection, rage and despair, got so far the 
better of his reason, that he fell furiously upon 
the priest, and stabbed him to *the heart. The 
young man was seized, convicted of the crime, 
and immediately condemned to be quartered alive. 
Peter, whom wo call the Cruel, and whom the 
Spaniards, with more reason, call the Lover of 
Justice, was then at Seville, The affair came to 
his knowledge ; and, after learning the particu- 
lars, he determined to be himself the judge of tlie 
young shoemaker. When he proceeded to give 
judgment, he first annulled the sentence just 
pronounced by the clergy ; and, after asking the 
young man of what profession he was, “ 1 forbid 
you,” said he, " to make shoes for a year to 
come.” • 

Tlie Spaniards never carry' light into an- 
apartment without saying, Btesfted be the holy sa- 
crament of the altar. The bye-standers answer, 
Foi* ever. Their salutation is, God keep you. 
Their farewel at separating, : Crp GoJ, with 
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the Virgin. Whcti they cuter a liousc^ the first 
words arc, Deo gratiris, A-ce Maria, The com- 
pany answer. Sin ferudo anicebida, conceived 
witliout sin. This subject of so many disputes 
'•S'! made a form of compliment in Spain. Never 
were God, the virgin, and the saints so much 
spoken of as in that kingdom. 

Easier week is the source of a thousand sacri- 
leges, which are the consequence of billets of 
confession. The priests of Spain have a maxim 
eriually false and cruel ; they say, that men 
should, by every possible means, be accustomed 
to do their duty, and that persuasion comes 
sooner or later. A few days before the holy-week, 
the vicar of each parish, accompanied by a re- 
gister, makes a visit to his flock, and carefully 
takes down their names ; fifteen days afterwards 
he repeats his visit, and all liis parishioners are 
obliged to produce to him, nol only a billet of 
confession, but another of communion. How 
many abuses result from this monstrous custom ! 
The holy-days arc scarcely begun before a sacri- 
legious traffic is made of th.at foy which religion 
teaches us the highest veneration. Prostitutes 
"are seen to communicate in every parish church, 
and sell to their impenitent lovers the billets they 
have. received. Priests, unworthy of the name, 
pay with the same money the favours of these 
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wretclifs. Many persons, to spare the cxpcnce 
of a billet, become sacrilej^ious ; and if any 
one, led astray by bis passions, has prcftcrved 
piety and decency enouj 2 ;li to forbear havinj;; ro- 
cours(f to Ibcso horrid means, and on the day the" 
curate makes fcis visit has not a billet of commu- 
uion to present, he becomes the object of ecch' 
siastieal censure; his name is sliamefully posted 
up in the most public places ; and if, in the time 
given, he docs not fultil the precept, he receives 
corporal punishment. Thus the man, perhaps 
the most, religious amongst his brethren, is the 
most defamed ; and falls a victim to his scruples 
and love of truth. 

Few of the Spaniards, the women especially, 
are hied in the arm : this operation is generally 
perfornied in the hand or foot. They arc all 
very partial to bleeding. It is common to licur 
them say, such a one has been indisposed ; he lias 
been bled four times and is now better. Mo.st of 
the women arc bled three or four times a month, 
by way of, precaution.. 1 am persuaded that the 
great number of blind persons in Spain is pro> 
duced as much by the frequency of bleeding, a.s 
by the burning sands with which several parts of** 
that kingdom are covered. 

Persons whom you so<; but seldoui when itt 
health, fail not to make you frequent visits when 



you arc conlined by illuess. A Spaniard seldom 
neglects exterior social duties. You will receive 
bis visit on your birth-day ; but during the rest 
<tf the year you must not expect to sec him. 

Such are the observations I have made on the 
f haracter of the Spanish nation ; were 1 to say 
more upon the subject, I should but repeat what 
others have said much better before me. 
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At present I mean only to give a slight skelrh 
of Spanish literature, a«i { intend to treat that suh 
ject more fully in a dislinrt work, fti v/hich 1 shall 
speak of all the ancient books printed in Spain, 
and gire a catalogue of the men of letters who 
have distinguished themselves in that Kuintry, 
and rendered it illustrious by their works, 1 have 
already collected such materials as ar«^ nec(;ssai’y 
to enable me to treat of Spanish poetry, history, 
comedies, ronlances, and mystical authors. Those 
strictures shall soon follow iny essays.* 

1 must here observe, that the Spaniards had 
translations of Plutarch, Seneca, and the best 
Greek and liatin historians, before the end of the 
"fifteenth century, which was sooner than these 
authors were translated in France : their lan- 
guage had already made a considerable progress, 
and was become copious, full of harmony, and 
poetical. Spain owed this advantage to Al- 
phouso, surnamed the Wise, who, in 12ti0, or- 

"4* 

^ M, Peyron d'ed before these were finished. 
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dcred uli th« cliar(crs. privilc^ps, anil public 
to be translated (ioiii the Latin into ili ‘ Cas- 
tilian tongue. It was m Ibis language that he 
iligested and liad couipuscd the Luh Partidas, 
■ Avhich were, and arc still, in a great measure the 
laws of the king’doia. tie had several foreign 
maniiscripts translated, and as Toledo vvas at that 
time the centre of fine taste, and the city in 
whieli the best laiiguagc spoken, when any 
difiicalty arosQ^ cither relative to the promuv- 
ciation or iiieaniug of a word, he ordered rc- 
cotirse to be had to the purists o." Toledo. 

The Spaniards have written hi^^^lory with suf- 
ficient exaetness and simplieitv, and arc searerlv' 
to he reproached with any thing,, but railicr too 
iiuieli national vanity and partiality. 

One of their best historians is lather Mariana; 
his style is admirable, and his iiurratiun orna- 
mented without being turgid ; ’he flatters neither 
kings nor his nation ; but ho is accused of hav- 
ing somctiiuos departed from truth, and of ap- 
pearing too credulous rellitUe to certain prodi- 
gies. He is nevertheless a good historian, hut 
his history goes no further than the reign of Fer- 
"dinand the Cathi;lic. The contimiation of it by 
father Mi«!!i:.’a has acquired some reputation, 
but the obst'urllv and dryi:e>..s uhifh reigns 
throughout the vhok- worK } „*nd<'f. :1 uisgusl- 
mg. 
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The clironich's of Ft'iTeras do Saavedra arc in 
great estimation, 'fhe iastory of Catalonia, by 
a bishop of Lcrida, is wriftcu in the style of 
i,ivv. 

The best memoirs which Spain has produced, 
are those of flu; Marquis of Saint Philip, on 
the ■oar of the succession; they are accurate, 
and written in an agreeable st}lc; the French 
translation of them is greatly inferior to the ori- 
ginal. , 

The history of ^lexico, by Antonio Solis, is 
translated into every Kuropcau language. The 
Spaniards accuse him of being loo florid and af- 
fected in his style, and he sometimes departs so 
far from truth that his book may be considered as 
a romance. This author did not speak like a 
philosopher, wiicn he said the massacres com- 
mitted by the Spaniard.s \ycrc so many means 
made use of by God to convert the infidels. 
However partial the reader may be to Fernando 
Cortes, the hero of the liislory, and to tlic Spanish 
nation, he .cannot peruse the work of Solis with- 
out shuddering with horror. 

The conquest of Peru, by Garcilasso de la 
V ega, is dry and uninteresting ; hut more exact" 
than the former. 

The gcjioral history of tlic r»uHe.s, hy captain 
Gon/alo Keriiandes de Oviedo y Valdc.s, gover- 
nor of th« fortress of Saint Domingo, printed at 
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jdicity, of wdiich there is no other example in 
the same century. The fourteenth chapter of his 
history begins with these remarkable word.s : 

“ Since a great part of the gold of the Indies 
“ has been carried into Italy and France, and 
" some of it fallen into the hands of tlic Moors, 
“ and the enemies of Spain, it is but just that, 
“ after having protited by the sweat of our brows, 
they shoul<Upartakc of our pains and fatigues, 
“ to the end that, whether because of gold, or 
by means of tlicir sufterings, they may not 
''•forget to return thanks to God, and that cither 
in pain or the midst of pleasures, they may 
" have recourse to the patience of Job, who 
'*■ when rich was not proud, nor impatient 
" when sick and poor, but always gave his hum- 
“ bie thanks to God his Sovereign Lord. I fre- 
qucntly laughed, when, in Italy, I heard the 
“ Ilaliaus speak of the French disease, and the 
'‘French of the Neapolitan; they would have 
“ given it its true name (>y calling it the disease of 
" the Indies.”* 


•’* Ptjes que t.uitci parte del oro de estas Indias ha passado a 
Italia, Francia, y aim a poder assi mesmo dc los Moros, y 
encmlgJGS tie Ksj)art:i, y por todas las otras partes del inundG . 
bien es quo conio ban go/ado dc nucstros budores les alrance 
parte de luiestros dolorcs y laiigas^por (jue de todo o alo menos 
por la nna, *0 por la olra mancra del oro, o del irabnjo, sv 
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A \erf ci.f .M!'- s's rk i< f);.tt iiiUilcd^ Pc to$ 
viente u nn dcr.ys u inonurchia Indiana 

con o' ont-est. tj ^^n.rvas u'cliX. h.di'yo OcvUknUika, 
de 5J/.' pihi'iidr.ne.-^, dc^i ni't'inii' al t, cunquista, con- 
ter.siov. ij oirax ('■'■‘‘as w-.ita jUlosas de. la vdsma 
iicrra. i. e. ’IVn iHi-onc’ liooks of Indian riles, 
and Ihf iTiOiiarchy of the Indies, with <!u; 
origin and wars of tfie Indians ; and tijc ' 

jtopcd.iiiun. distovm . coiiqned, ronveasion. and 
other wonderful Ihiugs of liic vinic country 
This work is hr 1\ Ji an do 'iorqueuiada, of the 
order of Saint Francis. It is in three voUinies 
folio, and is extronuH v curious on account of Rs 
treating of the Dyna.S(ics anterior to the conquest, 
and of the Mexican kings who preceded Monte- 
zuma. If V.C posic.ss bill little , knowledge of 
that interesting’ and long imknou'n part of man'' 
kind, the fault rcit > W'ith l!;c monks, and the iir.st 
bishop of Mexico, Don Juan de Cumarraga, 
who burned the Indian hieroglyphical l)ool(.i 
which were taken by these ignorant priests for the 
depositories of idolatry. 

acuerdan a dar miichas grncias a Dios, Y cii lo qiie Ic diere plazcT 
f) pesar se abracen con la paticncia dt' Job ; quo ni estando rico 
flic sobervioj iii seyendo pobre y d-.igado impFiciontc: sicnipre 
fiio gracias a aquel st'borano Dios nuestro. Muclias v#:zes cc 
ftniia me leya^ o/or/ioa los ftaliuiios do/.ir cl ical IVdiiccz, y 
aio^ t'raTicczes clainav t i nial tic I^apoK:^ . y cn la vcrtlad lo{4 
u.MOi, y Ics otros Ic ../cxJaiViit cl Doiuhv.: ie dii^eran d nial tfc 
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The number of mvsfieal aul]u)ri) whicli Snaiii 
)i!is produced Is prodia'iciis ; one of the most 
esteemed of these ?'ray l.ui ^ of Grana;la. A)1 
these pious reveries were collected in Holland 
under the following- title; Dialrf.ica ij Eloqnsn- 
I'ia dc Ion Salvapt s dr. S'nropn : Logic and Rhe- 
toric of the Savages of l'’urope. 

The Spaniards have been particularly success- 
ful in compu&itioU') of gulliudrs, in fabbis, and 
ingenious hetions. 'f'isc Arabians taught thcmi 
the art of uarratioii; an*' tin ir imagination sup- 
plied the rest ; they c’ifoHcd bofore we did in this 
bind of writing, which we liavc .-iiice improved, 
whilst they have made no further progress Dou 
Quixote will be read with pleasure as long as 
men possess wil, tasie, ami judgment. 

Hpaiii has produced many poets, but most of 
them are unknown, because their works were 
never printed, and those, v/hrdi have been pub- 
lished are become very scarce. The most es- 
teemed amongst the poetical writers of this 
country are, Ercilla, (Irarcilasso de la Vega, 
Fray Luis de Leon, Quevedo, Lopes de\cga, 
and Villegas, 

The most ancient Castilian poet known is 
Gonzalo Berceo, born at Berceo, and a monk in 
.the monastery of Saint Milian; he nourished in 
1211. The subject of one of the poems he has 
left us, is-the life of the ghuious conlessor Saint 
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Do^minic.of Silos. His style may be judged of 
by the two first stan/as of this poem. 

Kn d nombre dd padre, qnc fizo toda cosa, 

El de Don Jcsii- Christo, Ji de. la Gloriosa, , 

El dd SpirUn-Saniu que rgual dellos, posa 
De uii confessor saiicto quicro fer tma prosa . 

Qaicrofer ana prosa cn Roman Palndino, 

Ell qual Slide cl pueblo fahlar a su xccino, 

Ca no son tan Ictlrado porfer otro ^atino. 

Rich valdra, come creo, nn raso de buen vino.* 

Yalasqucz, and the famous father SanuientOj 
wrote oil the origin of Castilian poetry^ and 
have lcft> on that subject, some curious details. 
I shall give an account of them when I come to 
treat of Spanish literature at large, the produc- 
tions of which arc considerable iu quantity, and 
display perhaps metre imagination than that of 
other European nations, but tittle reasoning, 
taste, or profundity: these necessarily depend 
upon a certain degree of liberty and will return 
with it. 

* In the name of the Father who made all things, and of 
Jesus. Christ, Son of the Virgin, .ind of the Holy Ghost, who ‘ 
is equal to them, I will make verses on a holy coufcsjior. 

1 will make verses in the style of the romance, the same 
as is used in speaking in tlv city, foi I, am not scholar 
enough to employ other I.:it'n, and I'nr this purpose I think 
3 glass of good wine will be sufliciCiit. 
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This theatre was the first \sliich had any sue- 
»:es.s in Europe ; the Italians, the I’lvucli, and 
the English inutated and pillaged it for a con- 
siderable time, without indicating tlie source 
whence they drew improvement. The Spaniards 
had about twenty-four thousand comedies- : it is 
true they laid sacred and profane hislorv, mi- 
racle.s, fable, and prodigies, all under coutri- 
butioii. Every thing b<*.neath the pen of their 
authors, but little confined b> taste or rules, 
became a subject for comedy. The least pro^ 
bablc incidents, the whole life of a hero, sieges, 
battles, gallantry, and the means it inspires in a 
jealous nation to enjoy the beloved object, fur- 
nish the subject of most^f the Spaqish theatrical 
pieces. The Spaniards are commendable for 
having represented on the stage the principal 
''eyents of their history ; a merit they have hi 
common with the English, but wbich the rules 
of the French theatre preveiu tliat nation Iroiti 
imitating. 

The Spaniards have ftlt and exr'rf^-'^“l 
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degrees of nf the great passirAis ; they have 
described ambition, angt;r, Jealousy, and revenge 
ii) the most eticrgctic maimer. But they had too 
much imagiiiatioii to speak the language of love ; 
to this passion they have mostly substituted gal- 
lantry, and wc ov.c to them the insipidities 
vvhieh for a long time have vitiated our theatre ; 
tlio.se love scenes which di.siigiire Conieille, and 
sometime.s Racine. 'I'In* language of their lovers is 
mere jargon, a confused heap of ri<J.(Culous figures 
and comparisons, equally cold and exaggerated. 
Their tender declarations are besides, in general, 
of such a length as to exhaust the most exem- 
plary patience. 

The artlessnoss and variety of their intrigues, 
and some of their denouements, have been justly 
admired ; these Imbroglios are the result of an- 
cient Spanish manners. The imagination of 
comic authors must have been exhausted in bring- 
ing two lovers together, and uniting them in a 
country where women were very difficult of ac- 
cess ; whilst, in France,', where society is in ge- 
neral more at liberty, authors have employed 
their whole art in prolonging delicate and tmder 
conversations. The difference of manners, there-'' 
fore, has produced too much action and intrigue 
in Spanish comedy, and too many words without 
^action in that of France. A Spanish woman of 
juality reading the romance of Calprenede, and 
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f-itig^ucd by ilic too long and languishing conver- 
sal ions, said, throwing down the book, WlicU a 
deni of xvit ill emplo/jed ! To •what purpose is all 
this dialogue, since they arc. together ? 

The ‘father of the Spanish theatre was Lopes 
(Ic Rneda, a native of Seville, and a gold-beater 
by prOfe^on. Cervantes, who in his youth had 
seen him perform, speaks highly of his pieces. 

My taste,” says be, " was not then sufliciontly 
formed to jud^e of his verses ; but by thosb 
which have remained in my memory, and upon 
which. I reflected at a niaturcr age, 1 am not 
afraid to assert> that Lopes was as good an au- 
thor as he was an actor. We were not then ac- 
quainted with the machinery now necessary, nor 
with the challenges the Moors gave to the Chris- 
tians, and Vvhich are now so toinnion ; we saw 
no figures rise from under ground, by means of 
a hole in the stage, nor angels bOrne upon clouds, 
to come t^ visit us ; the simple oruament of the 
theatre was an old curtain, behind which, two 
or three musicians sung with acci^paniments 
some ancient romance.” j 

de ,Rueda imitated, in his-pieces^ the 
satiridd manner of Plautus, . and :thc airoplicity 
of. T^pij^ce ; he, was highly applauded by his 
eoteroporaries, and dying at Cordova, was in- 
terred, as a. man of distinguished talents, in the 
cathedral of tj^at city. I have four of bis-come- 
vot. r.^ u 
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dies priated in I .">07 : tlic editor observes, 
several passages, wliicli gave oflcnce by their 
freedom, have been erased from them ; which, 
with some otlicr circumstances, seems to prove 
this iiiiprtissioii of liis works to have been gi\cn 
a few years after his death. 

There was but little art in these first pieces of 
the Spanish theatre ; but the langnageis natural, 
and is remarkable for a pleasing softness and 
simplicity. ^ 

The titles of the four comedies of Lopes dc 
Rueda arc, faijcmia, Armdinat Los Enganados^ 
(the deceived) and Medora. The same volume 
contains dialogues and pastorals, the place of 
which is now occupied by what is called cl entre- 
oncs, or the interlude. 

Juan Timoneda, and Alonso dc la Vega, w'cre 
the successors and imitators of Lopes de Rueda. 
They also wrote with simplicity, but admitted 
tod much intrigue, and too large a portion of tlie 
marvellous, into their comedies. Timoneda in* 
troduced several allegorical persons into hi.s Marie, 
in which If!?* treats of the birth of Christ, and 
the conception of tlie Virgin. The poet V^a 
employed enchantments. TJieir works are ve'ty 
scarce, and those I saw of them were imper- 
fect, 

I 

The four comedies entitled, Florinca, Selvagia, 
and Evfrosine, bad already appeared. 
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^Oie two last I have read, the others are very 
scarce. Celcstina has been translated into Latin, 
and into French under the title of Caliste et 
^'Ifelibee. These pieces were not written for re- 
presentation; Ccleniina has twenty-one acts, and 
contains scenes admirable for their simplicity, 
truth of character, and morality; the latter would 
he excellent were it not sometimes exj)rcsscd in. 
too free a manner. Eufrosinc was translated 
from the Portuguese into Castilian ; the edition 
1 saw was of fl'So, in which the piece is correct- 
ed. It wearied me by the great number of pro- 
verbs with which it is filled. The best edition is 
that of 1566, and extremely scarce. 

After Lopes de Rueda, Cervantes names Na- 
harro, a native of Toledo, as one of the restorers 
of the theatre. lie was especially famou.s in the 
character of & poltroon or a knave. Ho added a 
variety of embcllishmeuts to the stage, and 
brought the music from behind the curtain by 
which it was hidden, and placed it in, front of 
the theatre; he made ‘the actors lay aside their 
masks, and the false hair and beards with which 
they covered their heads and chins; he iuvent- 
. «d machinery, decorations, clouds, thunder and 
' ‘lightning, and was the first who. introduced bat- 
tles and ehalleiiges into theatrical representations. 
Comedy then lost its primitive simplicity. Cer- 
‘vantes ackahwkdges that he himself was one of 

u2 
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the {ii‘l to aiM ('< this Aiti.itcd fa^te; lie had, ne- 
’voiihoh ‘S,”' 1 1'{ .5 •>! \t i.'l piei osw hirh might have 
sei\(d a' n u*l< <0 h''- < oiintiMiioii, ii'ul vtre 
moi<'{)Oil((t (lint aii\ h\viii(h ihc} vicic | n 
loded. ( oiiiiilit i{nl ii'ni<>iu"«, and an iieov 
j e( led (Vewoj/f // /' weie iIm delight the jieit 
jtle, and 1 'n i anit s t w \i hen it was too late, that 
a (01 Ml I <mI taste had takoiivert deep root 
lit' I ad ( >iie( i( (1 hf) nation of its eagoiii ‘ s i’l 1 
extiavagant ad\(n(iiic, and h} his Don Quix (c 
had thio\> n an indi Idilo ndiriih’ upon tlm knighta 
of ( hivalri peihaps he iiiav be repioac litd with 
having cii<‘!\<lcd the luioic seiitiiiients, entrg) 
o( < haiai ter a'<d gi< atnes, of mind, by svhit Ii the 
i'paui'jii nation vas dMiiiguishcd. It is '-onie- 
• iirts a noih itnnc to open the e\cs of a people 
a»'d <h pint till 'll ol then cntbiiMasni. He wiahed 
to ( oiu ct the iluatie also He composed seieial 
piec( 1 quite uiiionnei ted, aiidviithout the least 
If \aid to the idles whidi probability requires 
hut so similar in (xri tht.i> to the pieces wliich 
Mfie then represented, that thei vicie lecened 
svilh applai'ie. The uon^ and insti notion weie 
h)'>t to the age in which he lin'd. Th 6 theatre 
w .s, at that tune, in high reputation, and the' 
poets in vogue had such powerful protectois, 
that Cervantes dared not to explain himself in 
teiu's levs equivocal; he was already pci sec uted 
Ifor possessing sense and judgment, and so poor 
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lie was. afraid truth, too frcqueiUly repeatfu, 
iiliuuiil a:<:gravate his misforluiio' 

The theatre is no uniniportant object; it is a 
"cncrai and natioo i? taste which, on oih‘ hand, 
is furiously attacked; and, on t!ie other, obsti- 
nately defended. \\e have s>*cn music at lir.st 
produce witticisms, and aftciv.ards Ji!>;.ls mid 
abuse. Sounds, more or !es.s gi-ve or acute, 
liavc. Idled the^oo susceptible niiiid oi a philoso- 
♦pherwith bitterness, and produced oiailcss dis- 
putes. There is not an Ku<\lisliman who would 
not defend Shakspcarc as he would his lu/iiseliold 
gods; and the French, worthy of culogiuui, for 
the good reception they havi; alwa) s given to 
strangers, did not receive, as they ougiit.to have 
done, this hero of the English stage, when ho ap- 
peared amongst them, clothed in ail the grace.s 
of the French language, to tak*e hi.s place by the 
aide of their tragic poets. Our tastes and plea- 
sures are a part of our maimers; they must be 
sulTered to sink into disuse beuire they can be 
successfully combated, and then they are no 
longer dangerous. 

Cervantes seeing that his indirect attack had 
not succeeded, chose rather to yalliate what he 
could hot correct. He introduced in oi.o of bi.s 
, pieces two all^orical personages. Comedy and 
Curiosity. A* part of the dialogue between these 
jvas as follows: 
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Curio, sit;/, Comedy.” 

Coiucdij. " Wliat desircst. tliou of me?” 
Ciirio.sili/. “1 wish to know why thou hast 
“ quitted the sock.^ buskins, and mantle? For 
wdiat reason hast thou reduced to three, the 
five aeti whieli formerly made thee so grave, 
noble and stalely? I see thee pass in the Iwink- 
li '.g of an eye from Spain into .Vl.inders ; 
“ thou conlbund<!.Nt time and pl|j;Ce„s, and art 110 
*• longer (he saim* pctson. Give me some ac-* 
count of thyself, for thou knowest 1 was ever 
" thy friend.” 

Comedtj. " I am a little changed by time, 
which wished to improve me. 1 was formerly 
a good creature enough: and, if thou consi- 
" dercst me well, thou wilt find I am not now a 
bad one, although 1 may have wandered a little 
from the paths’ traced out for me by Plautus, 
Terence, and all the ancients with whom thou 
art ^acquaioicd. I describe a thousand events, 
not by my words a^* formerly, but in action, 
“ and for this purpose it is somr'times necessary 
for me to remove from one place lo another. 
I am like a map of the world, in which-Londoii 
is within a finger’s breadtli of Rome. It is of 
little consequence to persons who sec and hear 
me, whether or not I go from £iurope to Asia, 
" provided I do not leave the theatre. Thought 
is agile, and can follow, me wherever I lead, 
without being fatigued or losing sight of me.” 
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. ' ReneatU^liis irouy Ccrvautcs eudcavor.icd t<i 
convey iustrucffoii to liis cotemporaries: bnttlic 
necessity he was under of pleasing:^ and cspecially 
of living, forced him to compose as others did. 
i»ad taste was perpetuated, for that Mouaier of 
.yatm'e, os Cervantes calls him, the famous Lopes 
de Vega, who filled -the world with comedies, 
then made his appearance, lie wrote upwards 
of eighteen hundred theatrical pieces; but the 
-most whimsical and incongruous incidents, tim 
most extravagant language, a jargon almost un- 
intelligible, .and die must disgusting hornhast, 
compose the greatest part of the whole. How- 
ever, the facility of certain thoughts, and the 
happy maimer in which they arc expressed, are 
astonishing; yet still the offences coininittcd 
against true taste iu every line, renders the read- 
ing of this author difficult, ^and makes us pay 
dearly for a few strokes of genius. 

It must not be imagined that all the Spaniards 
..arc enthusiasts in their admiration of Ixipcs de 
Vega. He has, amongst his countrymen, more 
than oifb learned and judicious critic, who has 
endeavoured to circumscribe, within the rules 
which Nature seems to dictate, the invention of 
comic authors, and the taste of the public. 1’hore 
never was a more fertile pen Umn that of' I.-opcs 
deVega. .According to a calculation made of 
his workSj what he wrote amounted to five sheets 
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each day, rountiug from the da}' of his birth to 
that of his death. 

Calderon, although extravagant, seems to me 
less so than Lopes dc Vega: his intrigues are 
more simple, and his stjlc purer and less embar-» 
rassed ; he vvrote only about six or seven hundred 
tbcafrical pieces } so that he could bestow more 
care on his compositions. 

^Notwithstanding the glaring defects of Lopes 
de Vega and Calderon, they md*rit some culo- 
giums. Nature endowed them with a very ua-« 
common imagination. 

Aiigurilin J\'lore(o holds the third rank among 
the Spanish dramatic poets; had his genius been 
as fertile as that of his |ircdecessors, critics might 
have, been tempted to place bun above them. 
He has shewn more judgment in the manage-* 
ment of his pieces, which are thirty-^>ix in num* 
ber, and all contain great beauties. After these 
three poets, the most esteemed cotuic authors arc 
Guillen de Castro, Fi’aneis de Roxas, and An-; 
tliony dc Solis. Their pieces are in general more 
regular, and have neither the great defects nor 
the strik>i‘.g passages of those of Lopes de Vega, 
Calderon, and Moreto; but the public will still 
prefer the latter. Regularity will always please 
men of taste ; and they who are amused by the 
flights and extravagance of genius will join in 
opinion with the people. 
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V/lt present tlie Spaniards iiavc none but trans~ 
lators r^hey turned into prose several jifood 

French comedies. They repi cseut Nuiiiiie iiiid>;r 
the title of the Affected Margaret, lint it pro- 
duces no effect. As the name nl' \'ohaire is 
odious in Spain^ they give his piece to an Italian. 
The Legatairc of Regaard ha-- !:ad more .',iie<'oss, 
herause it is more comic. They have also UMiisi 
ialed a few French tragedies. 
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OF TllF MIT.ITAH^’ AND RELIGIONS ORDERHf 
FNSTrrUTEi) IN SPAIN. 


Inr. kii;i?:s of Spain, during. Uiclr conliiitial 
wars agaiiisl iJie Moors, creaicd a great iiiimbcr 
<►{' orders of knigiiibouu (o reward or encourage 
ilicir sul'jccD. Most of (licsc orders are become 
extinct, but 1 tJiink it necessary to give some ac- 
count of tbcni, before I speak, of those wbicli at 
present exist. Among the former are: 

The order of the Gran Oak, founded V 
Garcia Ximeno'/ ; tiiat of the Fleur dc J^ys, by 
fSaneho IV. king of Navarre, and the order of 
the Holy Saviour, by Alpbonso VII. king of 
Arragon ; these short-lived orders are scarcely 
worth remembrance. But the order of the Flain~ 
beau is more deserving of notice ; it was insti- 
tuted in 1150, by Ramon .Bcreiiger, last count 
of Barcelona, in favour of the women of Tortosa, 
as a recompence of the valour they shewed in 
-Jlti), in defence of the city when attacked by 
tljc Moors. Th.c order no longer exists, but the 
^wonien of Tortosa still enjoy several privileges 
;ranicd to tl'.cm at that time. 
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/’^rijc owler of Truxillo was founded about (lie 
year nt^O, biiHf is not known liy whom: Alphonso 
1\. incorporated it in II9(>, with the order of 
Calatrava, and that of Alcantara now enjoys 
most of the property whii^h it possessed. 

The order of Saint Mart/ of Spain, instituted 
by Alphonse, surnamed the isc, in l‘i70; thi-s 
appears by two charters pieser\ed at rdcs, 
amongst thearchives of tlie order of Saint dames, 
but no monlioii is piade of it in (lie history of 
Spain. The knights enjoyed great rev mi lies, and 
were to defend the kingdom of Seviiic ap ainst the 
Moors. 

The order of the Scarf, perhaps, gave rise to 
all our blue, rod, and green ribbons. Alpboii'io 
XII. king of Castile, founded it in tne city of 
Victoria in 1332, and gave it, a'< a didingnishing 
badge, a ribbon of the, bread (ii of liiree lingers, 
which the knights wore over the right shoulder.. 
The king and his sous became kuights of this 
order. Ton years mrilitary service were a quali-* 
fication to he admitted.' 

The order of the Dove, created in 1383, in the 
cathedral church of Segovia, by John I. king of 
Castile. The emblem was a white dove within 
a glory, suspended by a g-olden chain. 

The same monarch founded the order of Rea- 
son, and, what is astonishing, proof of nobihfy 
was required as a qualification to be admitlcd. 
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The distin'^uisliiiu^ mark of the order s^,asa f?Sd-« 
ed littie critic:ii, \vhich was huiu- lo the mantle 
by inrans of a chain. 

Tiio order of fiui\^i(iidj/ is reckoned in the 
number of th(>se which have existed in Spain, be- 
cause Clivif.) V . ref inning from his expedition 
to Tiitiis, insfiluted it in his states in memory of 
tiiut conqnesi. I'lic insignia of the order was a 
Cross of Burgundy, composed of two kiiotly 
stafls, jib!>vi‘ which was the word Barbaria. 
Spain still bears tliis crop? in lici (lag. 

The present orders of Spain arc those of Al- 
cautar:!, Calatrava, Santiago, or Saint James,. 
Monlesa, the Golden I'leeee, and that of Charles 
III, The order of Alcantara was called (he 
iNoble; tbatof (.alatrava, tlietJallant; and that 
of Santiago, the Bicli. * 

The oilier of Alcantara was slylcd, at its first 
institution, ihatof Saint Julian, and was found- 
ed in 115(i, under the aus'|)icC8 of Don SuctO 
Fernandes, and DouGomevj Fernandes Bauiantos, 
two gentlemen of Salamanca. Tliesc two bro- 
thers resolved to take up arms, aud to associate 
witli themselves some nobles of their country 
in their project against the iiilidcls. Ordono, 
bishop of Salamanca, confirmed their plan, got 
it approved of by pope Alexander III. and en- 
joined the knights to the observance of "the rules 
of Saint Benedict. It was not until the year 
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that (.lieir priiicijial hou-« iraiislof.-t d 
to. 5’i,h*antaxa,^ whs a thoy gave tlial sianic to their 
order. ^ i|)h{?rn!() Vf 1. promiscil liiem pos-scssiou 
of every thing <hev slumld tahe from the infidels. 
Tills order is not by tiiueh so rich as formerly, 
blit it still posse.s.<'es thirty-three Ci'i.nnanderirs, 
four aleaydies, and four priori. ‘s, \\hicli annually 
prutliice eighty thousand ducats. 

The order of Calalrava had iis beginning in 
Ca.stile, under the reign of Sauchc/. UI. That 
king proclainiea*to his court tliat lie would give 
Calatrava, and its depcndeiioieF, to tlio person who 
should undertake to defend that cily against the 
Moors, and that the properly should descend by 
right to his heirs. No individnal, whatever (ho 
editors of the ( liroiioingical abridgment of the 
history of Spain may say to the contrary, thought'' 
him.scif siifficienliy rich and povi erfnl for the un- 
dertaking. The knights tenipjars, at that time 
very powerful, were the only pcisoiM who gene- 
rously came and ofi'ered to defend the place. 
Sanchez at first refused them, but at' length was 
prevailed upon to consent,’ and tlie templars, de- 
sirous of being aided in their euterprize by a 
considerable number of gentlemen, after Imviiijv 
taken possession of the city, proposed to the king 
to found the military order of Calatrava. Ic 
was iindituted the same year, that is, in iJo!", 
w ith the sole intention 6f combating the JNloors 
ftnd opposing their conquests. 
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The popes, .\lcxander III. Gregory VIII. aBiI 
Innocent III. approved of the order; tIjeknigLt? 
adopted l!ic rule of Cilcaux, assuutcd a diufona 
^ proper fur military expediiions, and fulfilled their 
rliity in an cxenijilary niainser. The order at pre- 
sent is neither religious nor military, but has an- 
nexed to it thirty-four consmandcries and oig'it 
priories, the revenues of which are estimated to- 
gether at an hundred and twenty tlioucaml dueats 
per aniiimi. The cross differs from tliat of the. 
order of ^ieantara in colour only ; the latter is 
grt;cn, and the former red. 

The military order of Saiiit James had its 
origin in Galicia, in the year 1170, under the 
reign of Ferdinand 11. king of Leon. ' There was 
in the environs of Santiago a convent of regular 
canons, of the order of Saint Augustin, governed 
by a prior elect xl by tliciu.'»elvcs. Several of the 
nobility, at the head of whom was Pedro Fer- 
iiaudo de Fucido Encalacla, having resolved to 
form a military order, under the title of the order 
of Saint Jarar'?, were extreme! v anxious to exc- 
eute their project, and imagined they should 
never be able to live in the orderly and decent 
niiiuncr worthy of knights, if they had not priests 
v-ho .should lake the charge of their consciences. 
It seemed to them fitting, the better to succeed 
in tli.'ir onterpri/e, that they should become 
irniii'd to the. prior and canons of the monastery 
of LujO, because flic.se led a very regTilar life. 
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as tlie kni^lifs thctn^rlvcs Ijrd propoMitl. 

'1. Is-s^ cojiuismniciitetl Ihcir inttniiiotis i<» 1 ><mi 
C old^^Tf^K>, ai’fcWSishop ol’ToltvIo, uik! in Dan Po- 
(Iro :\rartianii:, uichltishop orSaniiiuvo, !;y whom 
they were approved of. The popsiV iegate cou- 
firmed the assent ol* the two and the ' 

order was cstabiisiied under ilie rii!'' of ^^airit An” 
gusiin. The knights wear a met!:!', upon \v!ii;,h 
i.s a red sword, at the button hole o" ilivir eoai. 
This order lias eighty-seven eommandiaics in Ihc 
kingdoms of C*aslile and Leon, l.icli annnullv 
produce two hundred and sevcni’.-ivrw ihousuad 
ducats. 

The order of the Golden Fleece was instituted 
by Philip II. duke of Thirguudy, fount of Flan- 
ders, and surnamed the Good. l.Us de.sirc to add 
to t!ic splendor of his marriage with lb? Infanta 
Isabella, daughter of John I. kiog cf Portugal, 
inspired him. with the idea .of this iii'.fitutiui). 
The iOth of January, H29, tlie ti:iv of his mar- 
riage, was that silso of the fouiiualion of tlie 
order : he Itxcd the number of kisiglits at twenty- 
four, and named Haint Aisdu w fjr their patron. 
Charles Vi. afterward, inerca->ttl the number to 
fifty-tme. To he received a knight of the or.'ler, 

' it is hp.ccs£ary cither to be a prince, a grandc'* of 
Spain, or 'distiiiguisbed by great am! ..igisi!! ser- 
vices. 

Accordmg to its constitution, the graud-masler 
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noi 

is to be llic lioad of the house of Burgundy, sO 
that siacc (ho marriage of (he archdula;.P!iilip.''L 
with (ho IjifcUda Jane, heiress ttr-thc e'atdolic 
kings, and mother to (’harlcs V. the kings of 
Spain have ])ossosscd t’lo grand-mastership of (lie 
"order, and perpeiuafed it in their states; and 
since the (inio of t’harJes V. they have also enjoy- 
ed the revenues and title of grand-master of Al- 
cantara, Calatrava, and.Santiago» 

The royal order of Charles III. was instituted 
hy that mon:irch the 19th of Sc^lt tnber, 1771, 
to cehdrrate (he birth of an infant, who is since 
dead. Chailes III. placed his order under the 
protection of the Virgin, and the mystery of her 
irtmiaciilatc conception. The principal rules of 
the constitution of the order arc, that all. .the 
kings, his successors, shall be the grand-mastei's 
of it, and have the sole right of appointing the 
knights. 

These arc of two kinds : those of the Great 
Cross, and the Knights Pensioners ; tlic number 
of the former is fixed at., sixty, and that of thc- 
hitter at. two hundred. Persons who are received 
into the order of the Great Cross must be twenty- 
five years of age; hut those of the royal family,, 
and foreign princes arc e.xcmpt from the rule. ; 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The causes of the depopulation of Spain, and 
the neglect of agriculture in that kingdom, arc so 
well known as to make it unncccssurj for me here 
to enumerate them. Goveromeut, better under- 
standing its real interests, seems disposed to pay 
attention to every thing which regards political 
economy. The favour it shews to the ditfereui 
societies established under the name of Amigos 
del Pais, friends to their country, is a proof of 
this, since their end is to encourage industry, and 
animate and improve agriciiUnre, but the pro- 
gress they have hitherto made has been but very 
slow. A few years of vigilance, and encourage- 
ment, have not been ‘sufffieient to repair the evil 
caused by several centuries of indolence. Bc- 
8, ides, one of the chief obstacles with which the 
zeal of the societies. will meet for a longtime to 
come, is less the want of population, for it is 
proved that the population of Spain lias increased 
one third. within these thirty years, than the too 
great distance between one village and another. 
Most travellers who have gone through the king- 
VOL. IV. X 
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(lorn must have obnervcil that hut few land^, ex- 
cept those at the distance of a Icagucjor uioro-r^om 
the cities and villages, arc cultivated, and it is 
not possible to clear such as are more remote, 
since, in some places, there is not a single habi- 
tation in the space of four, five, or six leagues. 
The intcniiediatc lands seem to be sacred, and 
would be profaned by the plough or hoc, and 
seme villages become poor and wretched, because 
they are too great and populous. The first care of 
govcrnmciit ought to be, to fix the limits of all 
towns, villages, and hamicts; and instead of 
sulFering them to extend, to oblige them to se- 
parate. Men would then cover a great«space, 
and the waste lands would obtain a valu^. Spain 
affords a proof of this in the kingdom of Valencia 
and the Sierra Morena. 

In countries not peopled in proportion to their 
c.xtent, the economy of men and cattle should be 
well understood ; yet it is not uncommon, in 
Spain, to see in a field of only an acre ten or 
twelve pair of oxen, which, osmj after the other, 
follow the same furrow, and are guided by as 
many labourers ; whilst in a neighbouring en- 
closure, ten or fifteen men, arraiig-cd in tbc same 
manner as tbe oxen, ai'e pro\ided with spades, 
and scarcely scrape the land. Many inconve- 
niences arise from this mode oi* cultivation. The 
first is undoubtedly that of uselessly cm ploying too 
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i\Miy liajids; but l.h« most dangerous one is, that 
tlic Jh:rtli, not being suiliciciilly opened, does not' 
cunnuiiniciitc to the plants snid grain the vitsil 
principles they ought to receive from it. The 
fogs and dews, which arc always abundant in 
Si)aiu, not penetrating the earth, are too soon 
cxlialed by the sun. The planls wither, and 
the rain, if it be heavy, roots them uj) ; Ibo w inds 
alone are sufficient to make considerable ravages 
in land so cultivated; Yet notwithstand ing the 
disadvahtages of Ibis very defective mode of cul- 
tivation, it has been remarked, that, upon an 
average, the harvest furnishes, in corn, the sub- 
sistence of a year and a half for all Spain. W'hat 
would be the produce were all the lands well cul- 
tivated ? 

It may be .siippo.scdthat in consecpicncc of this 
abundance, w'crc there a few^ public griinarics, 
there ought never to be a want of corn in Spain : 
yet a scarcity frequently happens in some pro- 
vinces, because exportsttipn is there badly un- 
derstood ; bread is also much dearer there than 
in France. It is true the Spanish peasant is un- 
acquainted with the black and disgusting bread 
which the French labourer frequently cats ; the 
whitest bread made from the best wheat is eaten 
by every class of persons. The Cswtilcs and Jils- 
tramadura are the most fertile provinces in corn, 
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and to these espetiallj' govcniincul ought to turii 
itsattenlien, o 

i’VuTa] remedies luiglit. be applied to the 
great stcrilit v complained ol iu Sj-aiii. The lirst, 
whence a double advanfagt^ me.st be derived, 
would be (o plant (recs. Travellers have tlic la- 
tigm* of crosMog the immense' plains of Castile 
V, ifiuml isieeiieg with the smallest shrid*. Most 
oi lh<‘ ])roviiiees arc well supplied w'ith springs, 
but lhcs(^ disappear in vei’)' hot weather. Were 
care (akcu to plant trees by the sides of rivers and 
ri\au.is, Iheed’oc.l of the sun would be consider- 
ably lessened ; and were others planted in the 
country, rain water would remain longer upon 
the earth. 

'Die soil of the country between Madrid and 
tlie Sierra IMorena, and from ’I'alavera to Badajos 
has a superficies of a foot and a half of sand, 
under which (he c.ar(h is clayey and strong: thus 
iiatiirc herself has furnished upon the land what 
is projicr to mix with it,, and nothing remains to 
be done but to supply it with moisture ; and this, 
as I have already ohserved, might hi^ ellected by 
properly sheltering the springs from the heat of 
the siiii. 

AMien we recollect (hat in Spain (here are up- 
wards of an hundred and lifty rivers, six of which 
are large ones, and nuiuerous springi mthemouu- 
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tlic want of inuistui'e in (lie rarlli must 
:ii’ (o proceod IVuin (Ik* indolence of the iu- 
liuhitunts ; since the cliinate of Spain^ iiot\vi(h~ 
slaiidiiifij the jj;reat heat, is so i’avoiirable to the 
natural fcrtiiih of the lands, (hut e\on those 
most e.vposed to the sun soineiiines produce an 
hnndrod fold. 

One o!' tiie Orst reforms to be made for the bc- 
nclit of agricnllure in Spain, should be to pro- 
hibit the too g'Mieral use of mules.'* 'I'lie liorse, 
.considering his beaut}' only, uudoubtedl} de-serxes 
the preference ; but while wc grant (o tlie mule 
all the .superiority of strength and frugalit} siip- 
])o.scd in him, his inca]tubility of mulli[)l}iug his 
species ought to he rleeisivc for his exclusion. 
Ignorance of the art of agriculture and an ill 
judged luxnrv alone support (he national pre- 
judice in favour of nuileS, most of which arc 
brouglit from other countries at an c.viraragant 
price. If in .some parts of Spain the horse be 

not str,oiig enough to support the climate in those 

• « 

places, let the use of nudes be continued ; but 

* A «:eL ot lioi'bos lire seldom seen in that kingdom. \ot- 
witliMtandini^ \\u: prohibition, which has been several tiKic,^ 
renewed, ot being drawn- by mules, or making any vise of them 
in travelling, none but women and ecclesiastics being exempt 
from the law, the old custom has constantly prevailed. These 
prohibitions were made because the breed of horses began to 
be lost. 
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wherever hoi.<es can bo hafcly (aiijjlojcdj they secj^t 
under every point of view to iiu'i it a pitderenec. 

The great lumiber of biitl.s likewise, wliieh arc 
kept in indolenre, and at a great e.\ pence to the 
public, to be (le.iiroyed for a cruel amusement, 
ought to be diiiiiiiisbcd. If the people be so at- 
tached to bull-tights as not to be satisfied with- 
out them, the number of victims might be re- 
duced; and instead of twenty bulls, which in 
those butchering diversions are, torn to pieces 
alive, the sacrifice of four should be suflicieut. 
Agricultmc would gain considerably by such a 
reform. 

Mr. Jlowlcs'who, in his Introduction to the 
Natural History and Geography of Spain, gives the 
most satisfactory proofs that he lias well examin- 
ed the productions of that kingdom, assures us, 
that neither Bclon or Rauwolf mention any plant 
in the environs of Jerusalem which he has net 
found in this country. 

1 do not think it altogether useless to give some 
idea of certain plants, trees, and shrubs found in 
Spain. 

The turpentine tree is rather coumion ; it is 
pricked by an insect to deposit its eggs, and tlic 
puncture produces a gall nut,. of the colour of 
coral; and as the nut, instead of becoming more 
round, Iciigthciis out upwards of half an inch, 
and takes the form of the hotnof a goat, this kind 
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• if' tnrponlinc tree is vulgarly called cornicabra. 
u'lie roolsj frequently thicker than the trunk, pro- 
duce a very hard wood, handsomely veined, and 
^vhich takes, in the lathe, ail the forms an artist 
vvislics to give it. It is susceptible of a line polish, 
and at Oribuela great quantities of it are made 
into snuff-boxes, known by the name of wood 
Orihuela. lint the workmen arc not ingenious ; 

' very few of the boxes I saw made in the country 
had either clegi^nce or neatness. 

The Indian fig tree ( opuniia ) is very common 
in the eastern and southern parts of Spain, and 
although this shrub be originally from tiic Indies, 
it grows every where without cultivation, in the 
openings of the rocks, even where it scarcely finds 
earth enough to take root. Its flower is almost 
the size of a common carnation, but more tufted, 
of a very red colour, and without thorns, but the 
leaves, by which it is enveloped whilst yet in the 
bud, arc armed with sharp prickles. The fruit 
which succeeds the flower resembles the common 
iig ; it stains with red Ihb urine of such as cat of 
it. It was by chance discovered in England, that 
the bones of a pig, kept in the bouse of a dyer, 
and which had beeu fed with madder, were stain- 
ed with red. The experiment was' repeated and 
couflrmed by the academy of sciences at Paris. 

The gtt^ palm tree grows in all tlie southern 
provinces of Spain; but is found in the greatest 
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abundance in tlic kingdom of Valencia, in llut 
environs of fho Elchc, where the plain is covered' 
with it as far as the eye. can reach. It is said 
there arc upwards of lifty thousand frees, two- 
thirds of which arc at least an hundred and 
twenty feet higli, and foim a mag’iiincent forest. 
The dales they produce hang in clusters of from 
fifte'’:» to twenty-live pounds weight, at the 'top 
ol the tree, 3’hey are less sweet and not so good 
as those of the Ijcvant; but this T am of opinion 
depends in jjait on the preparation of the latter, 
which corrects the husk of the fruit, naturally 
rather sour. 

There are several kinds of oak in Spain. The 
ilex aculeaia cocci^lumlifera is that under the 
prickly leaves of which is found the kermes, or 
the worm known by the name of the gall-iiisect, 
used in the dying of scarlet, and which was very 
valuable to the ancients: but tlie use of it is nowr 
less frerjiienl on account of the abundance of the 
insect called covhineal, brought from America. 
”'his kind of oak is called in Spanish coscoxa. 

'I’hc suher or alcomoquc is the kind of oak 
which produces cork; its acorns arc bitter. 
Every four y ears it is despoiled of its bark as far 
as the cuticle ; were this injured the tree would 
decay. After this bperation the tree produces 
a kind of liquor which congeals in the air, and 
in four or five years forms the new eoxk. 
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The real oak, called iu Spaiiisli cncUia, is a 
y'ciy high tree, with a thick loliaw, and wood 
e.\lreniely hard ; the roots arc iiioic porous and 
Utwible. This oak produces ver\ large acorns of 
an oblong shape, and so ]):ili!table, tLat they arc 
eaten in the manner of chesnnt'i. ’J'iirrc is a 
variety of tliis kind of rak, the leaves of which 
arc smooth and glittering, hut tiio jie«)rns arc 
oeitlicr so large nor so good as those of the 
fornrer. • 

The northern, mountains of Spaiij prediicc 
white oak, very fit for ship-building; the leaf is 
very broad and iudcuicd, ami falls in winter. 
This tree produces bitter acorns. 

The beech also grows in the ]U)rthcrn pro- 
vinces, upon the tops of the mountains, where 
the oak cannot support itself; it grows iu the 
plains likewise, and produces fruit of a triangular 
form. 

The walnut free is common enough in sonic 
parts of Spain. It is astonishing tSicit this tree 
has not been planted iu jollier parts of the king- 
dom, where it would thrive e.\treinely well. 

Most of the olive trees arej if I may so say, 
nothing but bark ; this arises from the bad me- 
thod of planting them, which consists in taking 
a branch from the tree, splitting it into four parts 
. at one ciid> and puttiilg it into the cartii, so that 
t!ie water and beat rot the inside. Spain pro- 
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duces^ in S2jorier!il, an abundance of oil; but fpr 
the most part it lias a bad siiiclb siud is detest- 
able to tbc tastCj whilst it might be rendered as 
good as that oi' the southern provinces of 
France. 

Andalusia abounds with olive trees ; those of 
Lucena and the environs produce a round little 
olive of a good quality for making of oil. The 
olives of* Seville arc as large as a pigeon’s egg, 
and are excellent for preserving. 

The apple tree in Biscay seems to be in its na- 
tural climate; the .species of it in this province 
arc exceedingly numerous. The rennets are com- 
mon, with a little variety amongst them: the 
cherry tree grows to the height of an elm : tin; 
peaches arc delicious, and in the same province 
are found the four best Iviiuls of pear. 

The people of Valencia pretend that tlieir silk 
is finer, lighter, and more smoolii than that of 
Murcia, because they lop their mulberry trees 
every two years, and the Murciaiis lop theirs 
onl^ once in three years, which makes the leaf 
stronger and more sour. But to this may be op-. 
po.seid the example of the inhabitants of Grauada, 
who never lop their trees, and may justly boast 
of producing the finest and smoothest silk in 
Spain. The cultivation of the mulberry tree in 
the' kingdom of Granada is indisputably the best. 
The kingdom of Murcia containsr forests of 
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ojrangc uiul Icmoti trees, and all oilier fruits of 
iit\'s kind are foimd there in the greatest abuu- 
dunce. The oranges of Murcia arc in general 
larger and sweeter than those of the kingdom of 
Valenclii, Catalonia, and the rest of Spain. 

'I'he plant the Spaniards call the p//a, is the 
aloe of America. The kind of grass they call 
citpartu is rcry common, for it covers a great 
part of Spain. It serves to make ropes, mats, 
and sevi^ral useful articles. Mr. Jlowles says, lie 
counted upwards of forty methods of employing 
it. A few years since the Spaniards found the 
means of spinning this plant like hemp or Qax, 
and making it into very hne linen. Charles Iff. 
rcw'arded the person who made this truly valuable 
discovery, and granted him several privileges. 

The Spaniards esteem the saffron which grows 
in La Mancha to be the best in Europe. \ll 
the provinces of Spain produce more or less hemp 
and flax: but tliere arc districts more favourable 
to them than others, as Murcia to ila.\, and Ar~ 
ragon to hemp. * * 

. The cotton plant is not uncommon in Va- 
lencia, and it seems c.\trcni(‘1y surprising the iii- 
habilaiits should now neglect it, as it was for- 
merly cultivated there with great success. 

Along the coast from Malaga toGibraltar there 
^Airc upwards of twelve manufactories of sugar: 
the little village of Motril contains four, which 
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have existed iV«iin liiue iinmcknorial^ and, accord- 
ing to tradition^ Sj>.iin is indebted to 1 lie ■Mot/rs 
for the siigar-caiiej and the manner of preparing 
it. This k uhivaiion might in that kingdom be 
more exfenM\e ; the <?ame districts are proper for 
the iuianas also, and many other (ilants and fruit 
trees of America. Spain also produces cinnanioti. 
but it has neither the taste nor balsamic (iavour 
of that brought us by the Dutch. 

Spain has received from Natiir.e a climate th?s 
most favourable to every kind of cultivation, and 
•will become one of the most flourishing countries 
of Europe, whenever she shall remedy certain 
errors and abuses which have hitherto proved most 
dc-slructivc both to p<»pulation and industry. 
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APPENDIX. 


InstrucHona for the Office of the lioh/ Inquisition, 
given at Toledo in 1561, and in uhich those of 
the Year 1484 are included* 

\\''e Don Ferdinand dc Yiildts, by ihc divine 
mercy, archbialiop of Seville, aposlolicul iiupii-' 
sitor-gcneral for the extirpation of heretical per- 
versity and apostacy throughout all the kingdoms 
and territories of his catholic majesty, &c. 

By these presents nolily to you the reverend 
apostolical inquisitors against heretical |)(;rversity 
and apostacy in all the said khigdoms, territories, 
and domains, tlmt we arc informed, although it 
be provided and established by the instructions 
of the holy olTice of inquisitioii, that the same 
proceedings should be observed in all the inqui- 
sitions, there arc some in which they are not so 

* Tliii paper must appear tlic more valuable and curious, as 
copies of these instructions for the holy office were l)ecome 
exceedingly scarce, and thus the darkness which surrounded 
> that dreadful tribunal became increased, on which account it 
would gladly have prevented the reprinting of them. 
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properly observed as tliev ought to be; and in 
order to provide that in future there may be lio 
diilcreiice bclwecii them in this respect, after re- 
peated diseiissioiis and coiiferences in the council 
- of the inqnisitiou general, it lias been determined 
that the following orders shall be observed in all 
the inquisitions. 


I. 

Examination o f the cMrge. 

Wlien the inquisitors shall assemble to exa* 
mine the evidence resulting from a visit, or from 
any other means wliatsocvcr, if there be found 
persons sufficiently convicted of a crime of which 
the holy office has cognizance,* learned and con- 
scientious thculogists, and such as arc provided 
with the requisite qualiflcatiuns, shall be con- 
sulted thereupon, and shall give their advice iii 
writing, signed with their n^uics. 

♦ The translator has not confined himself to a literal exact- 
ness: he has avoided repetitious, ami ditTose 

style of these instructions. Xntr of the t'n a h tranihition front , 
ifiK Spanish, 

The kiiig, by a mandate publislie*! io tf/U, onlw.! the in- 
quisitor-general to reconjiDt’iul to the inquisitors n, rouline 
themselves to the cogiiixar.ce of tJic crimes of hereiy and . 
apostacy, withoutdishonoiuii ;> the subjects by impriioiimeiit^ 
befoyc tliey had previously obuiined against them the most evi- \ 
dent proofs, tfote of ilieSiioituh 
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II 

i 

Inforiualion or impeachmcnl. 

The inquisitors liaving been satisfied by the 
decision of the theologisfs, that (I»n matter relates 
to the faith, tliat the ceremonies in use einong the 
Jews or the Moors arc in question, or licre.sy, 
or manifest and incoutestibic adherenee to heresy, 
the fiscal shall impeach the person or per-(:i!> in 
question, requirii^ that they may he, arrested on 
the presentation of the depositions, and the opi- 
nion which declares their crime. 

III. 

Decree qf imprisonment. 

The inquisitors, after having together seen the 
information, if they he both present, shall order 
iinprisonmcnt. It seems that this decree, uouid 
be more authentic were it concerted with the 
counsellors of the iiupiihiiiou, were there no in- 
convenience in doing it,, and that the inquisitors’ 
thought it necessary and paoper ; and that what- 
ever tbe.se shall agree shoul^forin a record in tlnr 
process. 

IV. 

A person against xehum there are not sufficient depo- 
fflions shall neither he summoned nor examined. 

In case the depositions against any person 
charged Avith the crime of heresy shall not be 
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^^^ffigicnt to justiij bis iniprisontneiif, no other 
measures shall be taken against him; 

; ;'|iie^,woiil(l only serve to put others upon their 
guard.: It will iherelbrc be better to waij for 
new' proofs^ or new indications. 

V. 

. ippeal to the council, if opinions be divided tmd 
the matter serious. 

If the inquisitors agree relative tp the hn- 
prisoiiinetit, they shall proceed to execute it in 
the manner determined upon; and in cases in 
which the allair is of a serious nature^ seeing that 
it may affect persons of quality^ or for 'other 
motives, they shall consult the couitoil/ before 
they execute their sentence; and. if OpidiOna 
differ, the sentence slntll be sent io the sat'd 
council to bo finally determined on. 

VI. 

. Ord^ifor mprisomient and seqnestralMJit 

The inquisitors sl|pll sign the order of iip>« 
prisonmeqt^whicli shall be given to the . 

of itie^|io|j|'.off(cc, and to no other person, pnj|]ci^ 
it he tq'^^ .ly'g^hy employed. The imp;|[;^^|^ 
Bioiil shalfM^ accompanied with sequestration.^: 
property, contbrmabie to the instructions, o^ti^"' 
^ly office. Nojt ,m9re. than ope . person shall he" 

• Tlie supreme council of the inquibition, 9ifpiema, 
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nanK*d in the warrant of tinprisonment, in order 
that if it he necessaiyto communicate it to a 
person isho is a straiis^r to the hol;^ office, the 
names of the o tcis may remain secret; and to 
the end that the ordc* of arrc'^t against each pri- 
soner may be entered in his padicular process. 
The s'tpiestiatioa of property is to take place 
when the imprisonnuut is for formal heress, and 
not in other i ises, in e uch ihciiiquisitois ha>e a 
power to iiupri<jbu; aud in the soquestiation, the 
propel tj in the possession only of the person to 
he airesteil shall be intended, and not that in the 
hands of another which ma^ belong to him. The 
dectee ivhicb shall piouounce the imprisonment 
of the criminal, shall be inscitcd in the process, 
and the day in which the decree shell have been 
passed, and the pci son to whom it shall have been 
giren shall be therein evpiessly mentioned. 

I 

Who are to be present at the execution of the 
arrest. 

The receiver of the inquisition, or his deputy 
(if the former be employed in the duties of his 
dffiee) with hU alguazil and the ito|[uy of the 
sequestrations, shall be present at the execution 
of the arrests made by the inquisition, that the 
receiver may approve ef the person vrfaott the 
VOfc. IV. X 
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alguaKil shall name to reecivc the sequestration ; 
and that in case he should not approve of him^ 
he may require another more properly qualified 
for the purpose. 

VIII. 

The manner in which the sequcstvalion /•< to he 
made. 

The notary of the sequestrations shall take the 
most particular account of the above sequestra- 
tion« that when the receiver takes possession of 
the property^ or the sequestration is taken away> 
an exact statement of it may be prepared, taking 
carc to express at the beginning, the day of the 
month> and to have it signed at the bottom by 
him, or those, to whom it shall be .confided, 
jointly with the alguazil, in presence of wit- 
nesses, and requi^’ing sufficient security of him 
to whom it shall be entrusted. This person shall 
receive from the notary a simple copy, without 
expence, of the sequestration ; but if any other 
person shall require a copy, the notary shall not 
be obliged to give ii to him without a certain fee. 

IX. 

What the tdgnazil i.i a flowed to take from the* 
sequestered pi'operti/. 

The alguazil shall take from the sequestered 
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pjCoperiy the money which .shall to liii7i i>eemnc- 
< Jssari; to conduct the ciiniinal to prii^ou, and six 
or eight diicatt more for the expeiires of the 
latter, and his food, but what the beasts of bur- 
then, which carry him, his bed, and effect'', shall 
cutisiiine, shall be at his own charge. ll no 
luonov be found among the things seqiicsteied. 
the alguazil shall sell a part of them, selecting 
the least useful, as far as the amount of the above 
sum ; and he shall express and sign at the bottom 
of the sequestration what h<> shall have icceived ; 
and shall pay, in presence <'f the notiiy of the 
sequestrations, who shall insert i* in the process, 
the surplus to the officer charged with the ex- 
pence of the prisoners ; and an account of all 
shall be rendered to the inquisitors, in presence 
of whom the latter shall receive what is to be put 
into his hands 


X. 

• • 

Conduct to be observed by the idguazd with respe^ t 
to the prisoners. 

The criminal being arrested, the algnazil shall 
imprison him in so secret a manner as to prevent 
his being seen or spoken to by any person, or rc- 
cei ting advice, either verbally or in writime, and 
.he shall take the same measures with ail the other 
prisoners, between whom he shall prevent all 

y 2 
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comtQunicatioUi unless the inquisitors shall have 
informed him that no inconvenience can arise 
from permitting it. He sh ill leave them neither 
^rms, papers, money, noi jeweU , he shall after- 
svards eonduet them to the piison of the holy 
office, and deliver them into th(‘ i iisloily of the 
alea)des, who shall certify, on the warrant of 
imprisonment brought him by the algiiazil, that 
he has received the prisoners, adding the day 
tind hour of their being committed into his cus- 
tody, that the state of their expeiiees may be 
properly regulated. The waiTant shall he insert- 
ed i|i the process, and the alguaxil shall imme- 
diately give an account to the iiiqiiisitors of the 
execution of their orders. The alcayde shall 
observe all these formalities w ith respect to each 
prisoner, before he locks him up, examining all 
his clothes, lest he should introduce any of the 
things above-mentioned into the piison, or any 
thing dangerous ; all which is to be done in the 
presence of one of the notaries of the holy office. 
Whatever is found upon the pi isoiier shall be 
stated in the sequestration, and deposited with 
some person whom the iuqui><ituis shall name. 


XI. 

liymetion to the alcai/de. 

Tlie alcayde shall not put the prisoners toge- 
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tlier, nor snflTcr llirin to communicate mtheach 
oilier^ unless it be in cousequeuce of a positive 
order from the iuquUitors. 

XII. 

The same. 

He shall also keep a registm* in which he shall 
enter all the linen and clothes brought by each 
prisoner^ which*r<^gister shall b(‘ «>igiicd by him* 
self and the notary of the sequestrations. He 
shall observe the same method relative to every 
thing he shall receive during the iuipiisonmept, 
giving an account of these, before be accepts 
them, to the two inquisitors, that he may obtain 
their permission so to do ; he shall carefully exa- 
mine them to assure himself that they conceal 
nothing, and shall give them to the prisoners ac- 
cording as their wants shall require. 

XIII. 

• . 

first audience, and questions to be asked hjj the 
inquisitors. 

The prisoner being already in prison, the in- 
quisitors, when they shall think proper, shall 
hr VC him brought before them, and, in presence 
of a notary enjoined to secrecy, after having ad- 
ministered to him an oath, shall ask him his 
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name, and profession bis former pliioc of 
abode, and how long he has been a piisoiur. 
The inquisitors sh.ill treat the prisoners with 
humanity areoroing to their rank, presersing 
over them a pioper authority, ithoiitendeasoui- 
ing to initate them. Prisoners are (•miinonly 
seated upon a bench or a low chair, fli.ii they 
may give their answer more at their ea -e ; but 
they stand to hear the accusations against 
them. 


XIV 
The same. 

Immediately afterwards they shall be ordered 
to declare their pedigree for as many generations 
as they are acquainted with it, beginning with 
their father and mother, and proceeding to their 
grandfather, &c. and naming all their collateral 
relations as fai as they can recollect, stating what 
have been their professions, and indicating their 
places of abode; to whom they were married; 
whetlier they be dead or living, and what cfaii> 
dreu they have left ; to whom they themselves 
are or have been married ; bow many times they 
have entered that state ; the children they have 
had, how many of them are living, and their 
age : and the notary shall take down in his notes 
this account of their pedigree, placing the namq 
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of each person at the lM*2;inning of the line, and 
Expressing Avhether or not any one of their 
filthily has been punished by the inquisition. 


XV. 

Adnioniliojis to he given to the accus'd. 

Tills done, the accused shall be asked where 
he was brought up, and with whom ; if he has 
Situdicd any profession ; if he has ever been out 
of the kingdom, and with whom } And when he 
shall have answered to these questions, lie shall 
be asked in general terms, if he has any know- 
ledge of the cause of his imprisonment; and ac- 
cording to the answer he shall give, other ques- 
tions, relative to his case, shall be put to him ; 
aqd it shall be observed to him, that he must 
confi^ the truth, conformable to the style add 
instructions of the holy oAi’cc, in giving him 
three admonitions upon diftcreut days, and after 
somojnterval of time. The notary shall state ih 
his papers what the accilsed shall have coufcssed> 
aigd every thing that shall have passed during the 
^audiencc. The prisoner shall likewise qties- 
tt^ned coneerning prayer and the chentian doc- 
;trine ; he shall be asked where; ^^dtgsn, and to 
cwhom he went to confession,^ and^iiiiie iiiquisiton 
are cautioned^totake'cace neitherdorbe too press- 
ing r^or negligeDt i»?tharieifquirics, not to omit 
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those which arc csscniial, and to ask no questions 
irrelevant to the information of which thev arc 
in possession, unlcsit the .iccused «ivcs room for 
such bj his own ronfiession; an I, whilst he is 
giving his answois, they are to let him speak 
freely, without interrupting him, uuhbs he savs 
improper things. 


XVI. 

Adxketo llie inqvhitors. 

In order that the inquisitors may be enabled to 
fulfil these conditions, and judge ssitb justice, 
they Ought constantly to be on their guard 
a^inst being led into error, as well in the depor 
sltions as in the coiifessioiib; and it is with this 
precaution thev bliall evainine and impartially 
decide the cause conformable to truth* and 
justice. 


XVII. 

The inquistfors, cxcqit tn the exercise of thxir^ 
Jam lions, ^laU haxe no comniunkation \<.Uh tie. 
accused. 

The inquisitors shall neither communicate with 
nor speak to the accused, neither during nor 
after the audience, except concerning things re- 
latiirc to the busiucss in questien. The notary, in 
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\ presence of whom the audience shall be given,' 
write down every thing the inquisitor or in* 
quiditors shall say to the prisoners, and the 
•answers of the latter; and, the audience bdng. 
. finished, the inquisitors shall' order the notacji'to 
read all he has writtei^ that the prisoner may, if 
he thinks proper, add or correct any thing, and 
that his answers once finished and taken down, it 
may no more become necessary to hear witnesses 
on the subject. , 

XVIIT. 

•Accusation vf the fiscal. 

The fiscal shall be careful to explain the 
charges against the accused iu the terms pre* 
scribed by the mandat^ charging him with heresy 
in general, and of every other ofience of which 
information shall have been given in particular, 
whether by the depo.-itions of witnesses, or .the > 
. confessions the accused shall have made ; and al* 
though the inquisitors can have no cogni/ance of 
crimes unconnected willi’nianifcst heresy, if the 
have deposed against him in other mat- 
ted, these shall also form a part of the accusjiion 
of the fiscal ; not that the inquisitors may punish 
bins for it, but to c^gruvaie bis crime of heresy, 
to prove his want of Christianity, .or bis perverse 
life, and thence to draw iniormatioo relative to 
the matters, ef faith in question. 
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XI\ 

lie who conjemfi, is to be ncntacd, that he vhti) he 
, brought to trial. 

Although the accused may have coiilbs.sci] hat 
the witnesses have deposed^ the fiscal is to accuse 
him in form, that the prosecution may l»e pro- 
ceeded upon according to his request^ as it is be- 
gun upon his information^ and that the Judges 
may pronounce more freely the pain or penitence 
they are to inflict; e.rpericnce having proved, 
that a diflerent form may produce iuconxenkncc. 

X\. 

The accused is always to declare what he has to say 
upon the oath he has taken. 

The accused having, at the beginning of the 
prosecution, sworn to speak the truth, he is to-be 
put in liiind of his oath every time he appears at 
the audience, that the oath may always precede 
the deposition; a precaution of great efiect, 
wlieu he is to speak of other pitrsons.. . .. 

‘ si ' 

XXL 

The fiscal is to require that the accused may h pnf 
to the torture. 

At the end of the accusation, it seem* couvetih 
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till and useful, tliat tlie fiscal should demand, in 
•Si^sc the inteatioii of the accused be not dearly 
prdved, and that it appears necessary, that the 
torture should be applied, because, as he ought 
not to suffer it but upon the requisition of the 
public prosecutor," and not without its being no- 
tified to him, it cabnot htigiten at a part of' the 
prosecution which ftiritish^hlm less opportunity 
to prepare for it; or when he would be thereby 
lesl^^ected. 


XXII. 

Admonition to the accused. An advocate to he 
allowed him. '' 

The fiscal shall present the accusation to the 
inquisitors ; the notary shall read the whole of 
it, in presence of the accused ; the fiscal shall 
take the usual oath, and the audience shall iin-. 
mediately terminate. 'I'he accused shall answer 
article by article in presence of the inquisitor or 
inquisitors, before whom the accusation shall have 
been laid ; and, to avoid confusion, the answer 
shall be written in the same form, although the 
' accused may have answered in the negative to all 
the articles. 

XXIII. 

Sentence of proof,, without fisAng a term. 

'I'hc inquisitor or inquisitors shall observe to 
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the accused of what consequence it is to liim to 
tell the truth ; and Ihisdotie^ they shall uainc te 
make his defence, the mlvocidc or ad'oocnics of Ihe 
iu)lif,,a0ce, deputed for that purpose ; and in pre- 
sence of any one inquisitor whatsoever, the ac- 
cused shall have communication with this luaii 
of the law, and, according to his advice, shall 
answer verbally, or in writing, to the accusation ; 
and the man of the law, before he charges him- 
self with the defence, shall swear, to defend- him 
well and faithfully, aud to keep secret all that he 
shall see and come to the knowledge of; and al- 
though he was sworn when he was received in the 
holy office as a man learned in the law, he ought, 
as a Christian, to exhort the accused to tell the 
truth, and to ask for piinishnirntif he be citlpable. 
His answer shall be notified to the fiscal; and 
the parties being present as- ivcll as the advocate, 
the: cause being ierminalcd, the proof shaU be re- 
ceived. In this sentence it is not the custom to 
Jix a certain term, nor to sttinnwii the parties to be 
present cd the oath of the xeilnesses, because nei- 
ther the accused- nor ani/ person in his behalf are 
then to be.present. 

XXIV. 

Whed is to be commmicfded to the advocede. 

• 

That the man of the law may better advise and 
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tho act II ‘■-(.“.I, fh<* coiifcs'ions made during 
Vic }*ros(*f’u(ioii arc to be read in his presence, 
provided they regard no third person ; but if the 
vaccns<4il will continue his confessions, the^advo- 
catc shall be obliged to retire. 

XXV. 

If the accused be under t\venty’-«live years of 
age, he shall be provided with a guardian in form, 
before be answers to the accusation, and shall 
conlirm the confession he has made ; and the pro- 
secution shall be carried on against, him under the 
authority of the guardian, who may not, l>e one 
of the ministers of the holy o dice, but cither the 
advocate himself, or any tdlier person of a good 
conscience and worthy of credit. 

XXVI. 

Functions of the fiscal afier'tlw sciUaicc of proof. 

The l^ca! i-liall afterwards, in presence of the 
accused, produce UiQ depositions and proofs 
again.st him, as well tliPrc in the process as in the 
Registers and writings of the holy office. He 
'shall reipiire the answers to be examined, that the 
witnesses may, according to form of law, ratify 
their de[)osilioas ; and, this done, that the depo- 
sitions be published, and that what the accused 
or his advocate way have to say be inserted in 
the process/ ' ' . 
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XXVII. 

New gccnntinn to be broueht ai^ainst the crimind 
. |<. upon iC'hut vmy aflcmurds arise. * 

The pariios having.beea present at thcreadinj^ 
of tiic evidence^ if in .any part of the prosecution 
new incidents come to light, or the accused should 
coininit a new crintle, the fiscal shall accuse him 
anew. The accused shall answer, in the form 
already prescribed, and the prosecution shall be 
continued ; although in case the new incident be 
connected with the chief crime, it seems suffici- 
ent to inform the accused that another proof is 
obtained. against him. 

XXVIIl. 

Jfidiem;e to be granted to the accused whenever he 
shall desire it. 

As there is generally some delay between the 
sentence of proof and the publication of the de^ ; 
positions, every time the 'prisoner demands an , 
audience, be shall be sent for by the alcayde (as . 
is the custom). The audience ought to ip; 

^ granted him, as well because it . is a consolation 
to the accused to.be heard, as that it often fur- 
nishes them an opportunity of adding something 
to their justification, and th^t tbesedelays may 
give them new ideas. 
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XXIX 

liaUJication of cvi:kncc, 

\ 

'^riic inquisifors shall immcdia(<*ly proceed to 
ratiliciitioii ol' the evidence> and every thing 
^'hich the i'iscal shall have further demanded, to 
prov(^ the crime and come at the truth. 

XXX. 

Vurm to be obseiroed in the ratification of evidence. 

The parties being received at the raiiHcatioOj 
the witucsscs shall confirm their depositions, 
according to the forms of law, before two eccle- 
siastics properly qualified, christiaus of :ui ancient 
race, who .shall have been sworn to sccresy, and who 
shall bear a good character with respect to their 
morals and inanner of life. Tn their presence 
the witnesses shall be told that the fiscal presents 
theni as such ; they shall be asked if they recol- 
lect'^to have said, before h judge, ihin^s relative 
to file faith ; and if they answer. in‘^e affirma- 
tivd,1^liey shall repeat the substance of what they 
haveWid ; and, if they have no remembrance of 
it, they shall be asked such general questions as 
may bring it again to their recollecition. If the 
witness requires what he has already said to be 
read to hijrn,-'hi$ request must he complied with. 
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whether he be one of the prisoners or anj other, 
.person. The notary shall write down what 
passes^ and the situation of the witness; whe- 
not he l)e a prisoner, and if he be, upon 
wbat?acco\iiit ; whether he be ill or well ; whe- 
ther lie has been heard in the audience chamber 
or in a room in his prison t and the reason why 
he was not brought to the audience ; the whole 
to be inserted in the process of the person against 
whom he ^all have deposed, t^at the process 
may contain every thing relative to itself. . 

XXXI. 

Publication of evidence. 

The evidence having been ratified in the man- 
ner before mentioned, every thing relative to the. 
sameiball be literally published, copformnhle tot; 
the deposition of the witnesses, omitting nothing 
but that which might discover who they' wem 
and if their depositions be long, and capablex^r 
being separated, they; shall be divided into’t^!. 
tides, tiitd fte. accused may answer thereto iinoKnl 
particularly, '4rticle by article, after having, boon ; 
sworn; All tine .-depositions must not bo rctadltp.- 
him at'^'OOB"titne, neither the whole of that ol< 
each witlai«b,;’lf each' of -them have given.'- bis 
particular3d0|!osiiion in arthdes or chapters^, The 
inquisitors stn^i^dBS^tamjtogive the publicatioiia 
biiofly,- and ioi^ in,sus- 
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p<?n«r-, thorn, or giving them to under' 

4iv)t tlio tlcpn^itious against them contain 
lhiiij';s they hiavo riul confessed : this to be ob- 
joivod even (hough the accused should-^ny 
them. 


XXXII. 

T/ie inquisitors shall give the puhlications signed 
zvilh their names and.additions. 

The inquisitors, ifr one of then>, sIiaH make 
the publication, either by reading to tlic notary 
what he is to write, or by writing it thomsrlvcs, 
ami signing theinstrumoot according to the man- 
date ; end AS this is of great consequence, it is 
not to be' Oonfided to any other person ; tbe 
liiOnthin which the depositions of the witnesses 
vrere 'made shall be expressed therein, tlm day 
being omitted if there be any iiiconvKjiience in’ ; 
laentidning it. The place and time of the crime 
shall, as circumstances appertaining to the det 
fOtHMT of the accused, be mentioned in tbe pub- 
ItCatibn; and the deposition of; the witnesses 
shnlbtbe rendered as literally ns -possible to the 
a^Cw^ed. It must moreover be observed, that 
although the witness speaks in the , first person 
when he declares he has bad- such aa^'sucli con- 
nexions with the acensed, , bis , deposition in tbe 
publication is Ibdie given asoeming from a third 

VOL. IV. a 
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person, mIio shall say iliat lie has seen and been 
infoimed thal the ac cused h.ii had that connexion 
\iith a ceitain uoisnii. 

XXXIII. 

Jh^^'iuli>ii ((itcerning the puhluations'in uhai 
regards accomplices, 

[f an accused person has at first spoken of a 
i^reat nmnbei of other persons, and is afterwards 
desirous ol i^i\ui(;to what he has said a general 
and iiidetiniie turn, such a deposition is not to 
be iu'-eiied ui the publication, as the accused 
ina^ hail' been easily mistaken in his expressions, 
in not declaring in paiticiilar what each of the 
persons ina> hate said, and since his evidence is 
not valid without this form. Therefore, when- 
ever this happens, the inquisitor shall oblige the 
accused to p irticularise, as much as it shall be 
possibh* for hiiii »o to do, without vaguely referr- 
ing (o Ills fuiiucr confesbioii. 

\XXIV. 

'/ II fuHication to lake place, although the accused 
should haie confessed. 

The depositions shall be communicated to the 
atcused, although the latter should have ac- 
knowledged the accusation, that they may be 
vonviuced they have not been imprisoned witbodt 
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information ; that they may look upon themselves 
as convicted ; that sentence may thereupon be 
pronounced against them ; and that the liberty 
of the judges may be less restraiiu'il ; for an ac- 
cusation not published cannot lie ngninst tbem^ 
especially since by the nature of the cause they 
can neither be present when witnesses take the 
oathj nor know who they arc. 

xxxy. 

The advocate of the sensed to sec the publicatioti 
in the presence of the inquisitor. 

The accused having thus replied, shall consult 
upon the publication with his advocate in the 
same manner ^ upon the accusation ; for he is 
not to be suffered to communicate either with his ' 
lawyer or any other person, except in the pre- 
sence of the inquisitors and the notary, who are 
^o Certify what passes, and the inquisitors are to 
take care that neither relations, friends, nor other 
persons speak to the accused, wei;e it even to 
persuade him to confess his faults. If, however, 
this , were necessary and should seem convenient, 
it may be permitted to some learned and religious 
persons to speak to him with that intent, but still 
before the inquisitors and the notary ; for neither 
the inquisitors themselves, nor atiy otlicr oHiccr 
4»f the tribunal; except the alcaydes, are per- 
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mitted <0 spctik in pin.it( lo the pii^onors or to 
enter the piiM>n althoui*h it In < slablishcd by 
the maiidatf’ that an attorin \ '•IkiH ho illowcd to 
thetl^U‘'r(l ttii'< however must bo m ithhcld from 
fheni, *c\pcii( n( 0 having proxd t’ut i»i<’at iii- 
(onveni(i/(( niav result therefrom , n ^erthclo^^ it 
soiiiotiiius happebs, in eases of great necessity, 
that full power is given to the advocate 

XXXVI. 

i/i ulf // jih'U’.if pupil is to he ^iuii to the ac- 
tus 1 . 

If the aroused asks for paper to write what 
relates to his defciu e <>’iccts counted and marked 
by the notary -hall \h '.i\en him; the number of. 
llieia shall be • \,»i J in the panels of the pro- 
cess, and th)*) shah be (ouutud when he returns 
them, ‘u tliit none i la* leinaiii in hi) possession^ 
the state inwhoh he lenders them shall also be 
specith'd. When he a ks for lus .idvocate, he 
shall be conducted to h.i i , he shall communicate 
tohiin whatevci I ‘ mi i! i dv piopci, and give 
lian the papers relative n Ins deferre, but not 
anv thing else; at 1 1ms ailsoi «(e, when he shall 
ha»c received the ucto ary oihi shall come 
with the accused, and present him at the audi- 
ence Tile accused, to prove the articles of his 
lutenogatoncs, shall natne for oadli a great iium> 
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ber of \vi<nc«w‘', •■uch of '<Iipn(i a'< are most 
ablo aud woitliv of nvdd uia\ he oxainiiied. It 
shall be iiiliin.iled lo i>iiu noi to name any of hU 
relations, or scr^!luis, and that flu'se wit^sses 
uuHt bo chrisliaus of the anrirni race, 
not that the rircumstanccs are of sneh a nature 
as not to be proved by other persoiiN (‘xcept the 
former ; and if the prisoner wishes to see the de. 
fence, which his lawyer has* drawn up before the 
latter psesents it, his request may be complied 
with. The inquisitors are to take < aie lhat nei- 
ther the lawyer nor any otlu'r person con\ orses w ith 
the prisoners upon any subject, (‘veept what re- 
lates to their defence, and that they do not bring 
them any information from wilhoiit, because no 
good can accrue from such a comm unication, 
and evil frcqucntlj rcsult.s from it to the persons 
and pauses of the prisoners, 'i'hc ad\ ocates are 
not to keep a copy of the ac(*usation, the pub- 
lication, or the reasons for oveepting againstccr- 
tiin witncsvcb, but shall return all in prcsoncc of 
tim^inquisitors. * 


XXXVII. 

Tin fiscitl is to acc the papers of the proces'i aflt r 
the audience, 

« 

J 

In cvcry> part of the process, the fiscal, rack 
time a prisodlBOi comes &om the audience, .shall 
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166 the account of what has passed If the ac- 
cused has confessed, he shall accept the conf'^s- 
sioi^^ far as they may be in his fasour. The 
fiscal ^ahail ssiite in the mari^iii his notes upon^ 
thojie confession and nponevns thing pinper 
to deal up the affair, and the abuse acceptance 
shall be made judicially. 

XXXVIll. 

Fi^xie relative to the audiences. 

The inquisitors shall immediately take mea- 
sures to receive the defence which the accused 
shall have dcsiicd to present, examining the 
validity of the cvidenc ‘, and what he shall have 
to alledgu against it Thev shall take care to 
neglect nothing whu It may tend to exculpate 
him, as it was alsq their duty to do to prove his 
crime, considering well that the accused in pri- 
wm is pievcntcd from taking such measures of 
defence as he would adopt, piovided he were at 
liberty to pursue his cause. 

xxxtx. 

AdmonUUmta the accuse btfore the conclusion- 

After having received the principal materials 
of the defence, the inqili^rs shall have the ac- 
cused brought hefote wit|i *his advocate. 
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and shall coitify to him. that the defence he had 

•> * 

called to his aid has been made; theiefoie ha 
niay^ if he please^ lonclude^ bj adding what 
he has furth< i to say If he does not ask^tdr be 
fuillicr lieaid, the cause is to beronduda^ It 
iSj however^ nioie prudent that the fisialthoidd 
not conclude ; for, besides his not b< iiig obliged 
to do it, he thereby remains in a situation to de- 
mand anew such or sneh measures to be taken as 
may be agreea|>le to the accused. But if the 
latter demands the copy and publuation of his 
defence, his request is not to be tomiilied with, 
as he might thereby arqiiiie a knowledge of the 
witnesses who have deposed against him 

\L 

Exanunaiion of tl i iijoacthn^^ The order of 

XU>lll^ 

The cause havmg bten bibuglit to this state, 
the inquisitors shall assoi late w illi them the hr- 
'dioaryr and counsellois. of the holy oflite, to 
whom they shall conaniinitate all the proceed- 
ings, omitting nothing essential. Vl'hen the 
necessiiy pei oiis shall have been made fully 
acquainted w ilh them, the matter shall be put 
to the vote, each vot^ acoofdii^ to his con- 
science; first the eouDieUors, then the otdinary, 
and afterwards tlie inquisitors, who shall vote m 
picscnce pf the ceunsellon and the ordinary. 
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all may know ilioir inotivr> , and that tii 
(a^e they should bo of a dilTciont upiniouj llu* 
cotinsellors may be^ coiiMticod that llio inqui- 
according to law, and not from la- 
pirioiii^j^Tfae notary shall write down the optuioii 
of voter in the register of votes, whence 
they shall be taken to be added to the proceed- 
ings. The inquisitors shall leave to the coun- 
sellors full liberty of voting, and shall not suffer 
any person to speak out of his, tuin ; abd, as 
among the officers of the inquisition, there is no 
reporter, the oldest inquisitor shall state the 
question, without giving his opinion, and the 
notary shall imnicdiately read his report. The 
fiscal shall be picscnt, s(>ated below the counsel- 
lors, and shall leave the assembly before the 
question is put to the v otc 


\U. 

Tftow who seriously confiss shall he reconciled. 

If the accused candidly and seriously cow*' 
fe<i->es, and his confession be of a proper nature^ 
the inqui^tors, the ordinary, and the couiiseliors 
shall him to a reconciliation with con- 

fiscation qf property conformable to law. He 
shall be clothed in a penitential habit, which shall 
be a samlenUo of Ifiopn qr, yellow ^eloth, with a 
fed St. Andrew’flt qfpts,, qqf| he^^l be con- 
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ducted to tlio pt ison t .died pci pcfiuil, or the pri- 
son of tiurai There ai< , however, w.ih icspect 
to the tonfiscatiou of propcitj, and the colour of 
the dress, some rij^hts, privil^cb, and in 

sever.^ paits of the kingdom of \ira^^'>to 
which it is necessary to conform, s IV re* 

guluiion of that which relates to the dies’, and 
the prison, according to the issue of thepiosr- 
cution ; and if, for some reason, the form of the 
dress keems to them arbitrarv, they chaU leave the 
decision of it to tis, or to the .mpii n.n general, 
and not to the will of the inquisitois 'Plus re- 
lates to persons who aic not r< lapsed , for as to 
them, it is decided by the law, that bemg con- 
victed, or having confessed, they are to be deli- 
vered over to the hands ot justice ; and the in- 
quisitors camiot icconrile fbeiii when they are 
not really, butdisscmbhnci) i elapsed, iii abjuring 
de velumenli 


WAX 

• • 

*}lyui(i(i /h 

mie abjuration which the accused shall make, 
shall be placed under the sentence, referring to 
the mandate according t6 which they have ab- 
jured. If they can' write 'fitey sKkll add their 
signatures i ahd 'if nd^ tBe’fnquisitOrs and the 
notary shall add as this formality is public. 
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ttuci signature cannot be added in that place, but 
. shall be made the following da> in the audience 

cbiivher. 


XLIII. 

Negative and conttaMt 1/ 

If the accused denies the charge, and be le- 
gally proved to have been guilty of the crime of 
heresy, of which he is accused, or«bc an obstinate 
heretic, it ismaiufcat, according to the law> that 
he is to be delivered over to the tribunals and the 
secular power. Btd in f>uch a case, the inqui- 
sitors oitght to take ever if means to cotmrt him, 
that Tie may die, at least, with the knowledge of 
God; and with this intent they shaU do every 
thing they can do as Christians. 

i XLIV. 

Advice concerning tiereons ikIio confess btfote the 
secular Ui^itnals. 

The inquisitors often dcteimine to deliver over 
to justice persons who deny ; and when they be- 
come converted, and confess their faults before 
the sentence^ the inquisitolv admit tbcin to re- 
conciliation, and suspend <be derision of their 
cause ; but tbhl is a ithing dMgerons, and 
It ought to be sttspected that Afiir- conversiojo 
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proceeds lailioi fiom a fcir of doatli^ than from 
tiue repeiitatKO This, therefore, should but 
iddom take pi >« e, aud for very particular reaaontj 
If an^ one of the criminals on the eve of the 
Auto, when it Is notified to him that he ought to 
make his confession, because be is going to die, 
judiciously avows his faults, in whole or iii pait, 
so that it may appear convenient to suspend the 
execution of the sentence, he shall not be con- 
ducted to the cellular tribunal, his cause not being 
yet decided. There is even great wuonxenience 
in taking him theie who has accoinpliics, Iiecaiise 
he hears the sentences of all, and leinaiks the 
condemned and the reconciled, aud has time to 
arrange his confession a« he pleases. Besides*, 
much credit is not to be guen to what such 
persons may sa^ of anothci ; and n what they 
say against themselves ought to lu (uiiudercd as 
yesj doubtful, on account of the feai with which 
death iuspucs them. 


ALT 

lit it.ho dtnus, to be put to the iorturct in caput 
ahemnn, aod this to be dtclared ia the eenUnee 

If the cnininal denies therCharge, and thoic 
he witnesses .igainst him and his accomplices, 
and he be detivered over to justice, he shall be 
|>ut to the ^fitetion (A ctipttt ttHenmn : and if he 
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• Mtimphs over the (rial lie underirocs, not (liat lie 
fliay avetw iiis own laiiKs alrejilv Miniciciilly 
proved, lie shall be equally tlciivi'mi over (o i(. 

not ro/jfess-and ask for mercy ; bn( it 
lllHils'for it, aitentiou shall then be paid to what 
the 11^ piescribcs. The.iuquisilors ought to e\> 
ainiiK' with the greatest attention in what case 
the question is to be given. Sentence shall Ue 
pronounced, expressing therein the reason for 
givihg the tortufe, that’ the ahisaised may know 
he suffers it as a witness and not as a pally.' ' 

XLVI. 

fflien complete proofs are 'icanting, pecitniarij pc-, 
iiullics and uhjitralion arc to be indeed. 

When the proofs of tlie crime are not com- 
plete, and the iiidications against the accused are 
,, such as not to permit Iiis heiiigabsohcd, the law 
furnishes in that case different remedies, as ab- 
juration (le velicmciiti or de kri, a remedv, theohr^ 
jeet of which rather seems to intimidate the guHty i^ 
for tlie^'fa^e/ than to pnnish them for the pist ;/ 
witlntfirietf'Ki'lhil'latter, pcn/Hmiv,' penalties ana 
iinposed'liip^cperSons who abjure: they ought 
at the same'^fttO’be .reminded of tiie danger to 
which they^<^iUi|M|^nxpi^iSed'4p-:oase ofjictarc^- 
hipsia, ' ag&lhn be fou ml 

guilty of the criinfe ^hwcsy; 'af|kl<tbay who ah- 
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\\\u'^ (h\'C]ir}}h'iifi, *0 si**;!! tlicir names tji} 

their ulijurations iilthouj^li iiilhcrlo this .has 
not ])i‘ru nmrli in iixt), which shall l)»! done ^iUi 
ilii- {ortnalitio' jircseribed Avith irvjjoct tot 
roncilcd. 


s % 

re- 


XLVII. 

Compurgalioii. 

Cmnpurgatioi^ is another rchicdy to bo applied 
according to. the forna ,of the luandalo, and \yith 
the number of persons tlie ordi’.r.irv i'iMiiisitors 
and counsellors shall judge consoi.o - npou 
which it only remains to be obsi tvov!, that the 
•wickedness of men in the present age renders this 
remedy dangerous, that it is nbt much in use, 
and that it is In bo bad lecoursc to wii,h.,itiucb 
caution. 

; XLViir. 

Tiirturc* or qucsiioii. 

, The third remedy is the torture ; ;^h}fiSlb.^u.si- 
dering the diii'ereiii degreeS;;ofi'b<ldHl^>iM:WDgth, 
and the chmacteis, of eten, is ;|t|steeti[^tedf, by the 
law iiisuilicioiit audirdangeKQUt/-(a^>k,'e.s ito cer- 
tain rule can be con. cience 

and decision to right' 
and reasopjlltpliit ben sen- 
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^%Dce of torture is pronounced^ tiic ordinary and 
^idt tbe inquisitors shall be present^ as well as 
the torture is administered, because cases 
happen in which the suifrage and opi- 
all may be necessary ; although, accord- 
the instructions of Seville, of the year 
14S4’, it be permitted to delate the inflictibg 
of the torture. What is herein prescribed ap- 
pcars'cooyenient, except some one of tbe judges 
excuses himself on account of ijjness. 

xLtx; 

Admonition to the flccused btfore he' i$ put io.tht 
torture- 

Previous to pronouncing the. sentence of tor* 
ture, the accused shall be particularly informed 
of the reason for which he suffers it ; but the sen- 
tence once pronounced, nothing shall he .parti- 
cularised to him ; none of those who appear cri- 
minated, or indicated in the prosecution, shall be 
.^uamed to him, because experience has proy^, 
4bat ,i^p. ^^ctised sav every thing in this c'ruis 
which is s u^ ested to them, whence prejudice 
results to othofs, and they themselves gain an'dp-: 
porluhl^W'ifeyiokingwhat.thcy have confessed. 



The iuqui3itoftf^(bu|^ht cveful that .. 
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the iekiance jihich condemns to the torture lie 
well explained, and is authorised from legal evi" 
deuce. If in this respect -they have any doubt .or 
scruple, as the wrong may be irreparable^nll 
that in cases of heresy, tiiere is room 
from interlocutory sentences; they shall gi|nf%a 
alflpeal to the party wishing to make such an ap~ 
ped; but if they be satisfied, from the . proofs 
befisre them, that t^e sentence which cendemns 
to the question^ is legal, the appeal ought then to 
be considered as frivolous, and the inquisitor to 
proceed without de^y to inflict the torture. Let 
them, bowevtf, observe, -that in ease of doubt 
they arc to grant the appeal ; and let them not pro> 
Bounce, sentence of torture, nor proceed to the 
laaecution of it, before the conclusion of the 
cause, and until they have received the defence 
the accused. 


LI. 

l)^nten an appeal is granted, in crMhial cases^'tHe\ 
' ^ i^T^eords of the proseciition are to tb'me 

council, without inf orming the' pterties. ■ 

- And when the inquisitors shall ^ipk proper to 
grant an appeal in criminal cases, they shall send 
the proceedings to the tibunefl, unknown to the 
parties, IdlOwledga of any per-> 

out of llm paiabaa council be of a 
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di^Ssreot' opinion upon any part.v;ular>rj^es(ioff, 
titoy may aUo provide for the execution of its 
^•ders. ■ 


Uh 

l^e^to be observed wJim any i^umtor is exce^- 
eda^aSist. 

, , .5 - ■ ' : V .1:: 

!<< Any o|}j<K:te4!9gaiost.hy ft pri' 

soaer» and. he Jim .<a .collmg^e;{^8eqt, Im on^i 
to ftbstsin from takiag cogni]mncft> and gift* ftdrt. 
vice t^ceof to theqopncil/aftd hp-jp(dJe«gCtt.#|Ilv, 
take charge of the. proceedwglt If. he^bas no 
colleague, be shall e]qu;dly.infocin 4 bO' 4 Souncilef 
the;^,}ectioii,;a»d suspend lbe.{Mrpoe!edMigf:iat|l. 
the council shall have pronouncedi -aftm ejSftiniapc! 
ing $|e inotivespf exception. The. same mediOfM 
shall be. observed when it shall happen jihftti att>ti 
the fiiqiiisitors are objected against. 

LIIL 

Jtatijic0ion . 0 / ihe coiifessmi made dming- tJu[, 

’ ». torture. 

Twenty-four hours after the, question^ the con- 
fessions of the acciisM are to be read to him; 
and if he Asmh a idNl jpiite^^ had to 

the remediea«4iiii|ifteddSge^^ notary 

must mark the bftuhmf- that of 
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tlw Jihat if the queition hofropeglli^ 

the following day, he ma) prove whether it lN|t 
before or after the expita^on of the twentyoftwiH 
hours. If fhe areuscd jratifitt his roofiaiUH^ 
.and the inquisitors be vitbtheni,q«|K 

altmtu§^ duriag tort^ji.oe mukj jlpive a<i- 
kaowledged hixmif colpdbte.* jartg^ctioa 

*d||irbig Ihp q||p|^%oyilht^ himiHr 
gtti% liM^ be refMiW oobvii^ whence lepkiW 
hil^^vlq^.lb Ibp qi^aktf pottor; but whhl ii 
hefViwodlaMMlM i>btbie iMMlfeittable to custow;' 
B»WMri ibd%i^fi|tdtitortfi«8^ to pay attentitffk U 
thd^'ipR1lP|#iMP'%riaf|big criidinalt of*tdtw*cldWi 
the berenek'W'^bieh 

iWMIhOb dadoed themselves guilty ;'yr|ldllbf 
hlA leqrned AOm from any persoqf 
totquht them to oAwn*'' . The wont of these 
OontiMiF may be attended with great incffiBtf* 
«^ee. 


MV. 



rot. nr. 
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the torture, and the charactJl’ apf’/tt^c of the 
-^{^rson who sutlers it, and when, all -these having 
j>roperl3r weighed, it shall appear that he 
Ifficiently cleared himself frum the infortnn- 
j^cy shall absolve him from the accusation ; < 
kdugh, if for any reiUoii, it appears to them 
the totture was not sufficiently severe (consider- 
ing the .abovementioned circiimstahce) tlicy 
may prescribe him the atguitatien detent or de 
tthmenU, or any pecuniary ftn^ : this, however, 
tnust not be. done but upion mature reflection, 
and when the information seems not sufficiently 
disproved. The inquisitors vught to observe, 
that when an accused person shall have been sen- 
tenced to the torture, it must not at -the same lime 
be determined what is afterwards to be done 
in ease be confesses or denies-; as die torturemay 

produce different results. These determinations 
' 1 " ** '• 
hught not to be made until afterwards, r - 'it 




ty: 




prfueiit at th$ torture: qf 

thi cart ii^eriamds to he taken qf the crirnU^. 

Th« ji^ges, notttfy,jand executioners, are the 
gnly perams. wbctare fo be. present at the indie- 
tioii of finisbed the in- 

quisitors "ou^ht'tltr^^-to ^bmmend the cur- 
ing of the any way 
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attention m to be paid to those 
among whom he is placcd> until he has ratified 
his eontession. 

,LVI, 

Thealcaj/(fe to have no communication 
cu\e(l, nor h he to be their ioUcitoi't defender, 
or iubUitute to the fecal. 

« 

The inquisitors are to be particular in their 
orders to the itlcayde, forbidding him all com- 
iiiiinicatiou with the prisoucis whuh may relate 
to their cause: lie is neither to sptak to tliem 
concerning it, nor give them advice, but to leave 
each to his own manner of uitiug, and the in* 
quMitors shall punish him if they discovei that he 
disobeys them in any oue of these re»pccts. To pre- 
vent suspicion, the alcalde must not be the guar- 
dian or defendet of a minor, nor exercise the 
functions of the fiscal in his absence ; he is to be 
permitted, and even ordered, in case a prisoner 
cannot write, to write for him his defence, but 
this after the prisoner’s fiirtating, without speak* 
ing to him upon the subject, oraddingany thing 
from himself. * 

LVII. 

Examination of the procee^gt iffter the ques- 
tion. 

* i ’ 

The proceedings .betfig brougkt to this state, 
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the iuquUiinrs shall assi'rable with the n^^iudry, 
jMi4 the counsellors shall examine them again ; 
they shall pronounce according to law, and the 
before mentioned. The hsral shall assist at 
tlm ^laminations of the •proceedings, that he 
QUtjf take iiutcs of the articles then in question ; 
but, as it has already been regulated, he sliall 
retire before the matto* is put to the vote. * 

LVIII. 

f 

Those who shall be freed from imprisonmenl 
without 1taiin% been delivered up to justite, 
shall lu < lamined relative to the advice and 
commumcuHonit they may have received. 

When the inquisitors shall give a prisoner his 
liberty, in whatever manner it may be, if he 
has not been delivered up to justice, they shall 
examine him, upon oath, relative to the particu- 
lars he may have ohserved in the prison; whether 
or not he has seen or remarked any communica- 
tion between the pri^onicv, or betweu them and 
persons without door- ; how the alcavde has dis- 
chaiged his duty, and whether prisoner hu 
given him information ; and if the thing be of 
consequence, they shall command him. under 
.severe peins, to keep it secret, and to say no- 
thing of wiiathti has observed in the prison. This 
formality shall bO mention^ iu thb {Utrceedings 
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ami piu>i«lo(l <hc piisouor (onseni 

*0 if If lie ran wiitc, be shall bipii lus name; 
\ihiLli will iiiakc him still nunc fcarfuLioC 
violating the Uw be htte been cnjoiAfS|l ‘ id 
observe. 


LIX. 


Jf thepriioner diu, the prosecution to be carrhd 
with his heirs. 

If any prisoner dies in prison beioic the pro- 
s' cutiun against him be concluded, and if, 
although he may ha\e confessed Jiis conti bsioiis do 
not sufficiently correspond with the depositions 
of the vvitnessesj so that he may be admitted to 
reconciliation, his cbildicn, heirs, or persons to 
whom his defenre belongs, shall be informed of 
his death : and if tiiey uuderteke to defend him, 
a copy of the accusations and depositions shall b« 
giraa them, and all they shall legally alledge 

in defence of thh deceased shalbbe admitted. 

» 

LX. 

A guardian di dl be appointed to the accused whose 
menial Jcuidties shaS he deranged. 

If any accused penon dkidl, vrhHst his rase is 
in the stath abo'ce mcntiuhcd, beeotne deranged 
in his meu^/aiCulties, he shidl be provided with 
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a guardian or dt^feitder ; but if, wKl! * he retain* 
ibis reason, his children or relations 'wish to 
any thing in his defence, they shall not 
bcrf|{^vcd as parties to the proceedings, because 
not so of right ; but the inquisitors shall 
admit the allegation, and do, independently of 
the prosecution, every thing they shall judge ne- 
cessary to come at the truth, without communi- 
cating their private proceedings either to the ac- 
cused <or to the persons who shall^have pleaded In 
his bdiaU’ 


. LXI. 

The manver qf proreeding against the memory 
and reputation of the accused. 

When it shall happen tliat the memory and re- 
putation of the deceased afe to be proceeded 
against, after having obtained the proofs requir*: 
edby the instructions, the accusation of the fis- 
cal shall be notified to the children oi heirs of the 
* * * 

deceased,, and to other persons whom it may 
concern. '!fo this eficct the inquisitors shall en- 
deavour to discover whether or not he has any 
descendants, lihat they may be called upon to ap- 
pear : afiter wl^tc]^ ^ person may make ig- 
norance a pretext) tliey shall be sumntoned by a 
public edict to appear at a certain time, and after 
tj^t, incase no ope appears, tibe inquisitor shall 
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name a and t outiinic the proceedings 

according lit the foitus prescribed by law. If 
any poison presents himself, he shall be permitted 
to defend the memory and character of« 
deceased, and the prosecution shall be carrUiMI on 
svith him as a party, although he shall be attfttniMI 
of the ^crime of heresy in the registers of the 
holy office, for it would be an injury to refuse him 
permission to mahc his defence ; he, besides, is 
not to be excluded should he be confined in the 
same prison. In this case he shall be allowed to 
act by attorney, if he can, and shall appoint a 
person to take, in his name, such measures' as 
shall be necessary ; he ought to be permitted to 
leave the prison to defend the deceased. As long 
as ifeithcr one nor the other are as yet condemned, 
they ought not to be deprived of these means of 
defence, the sursivor being interested in the de« 
fence of his lelatiou as well as his own. In sudk 
circumstances, although the proofs against the 
deee%ied be clear and sufficient, tlie sequestration 
of property is not to taki^ place ; for this property 
being in the hands of other persons, ffiese ought 
not to be dispossessed of it hefinre the deceased 
has been declared a herctie, and they them* 
selres have evidqn^^jlo|t Ijietj^ cguse at W 
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the defender of the memory and repu- 
tation of the defendant shall have legally sustain- 
ed his eausej and the deceased is to be absolved 
from Uie cha^ brought against him, the sen- 
tence or decree shall be read in a^public JutOj in 
the same manner as the edicts vicre pi omulgated. 
His elfigy, however, is not to appear at the Avto, 
nor aie the olTences of which he has been accused 
to be particularised, because they have not been 
proved. The same caution is to be observed with 
respect to persons who having been accMed 
diall be acquitted, and lia^e asked that favour. 

LXIII. 

Jf no defender appears, one sha^ be appointed bp 
the holy (0ice. 

NQpeftoo.prencbtiug himself to make the de- 
fenen, the mqiusiiois shall name, for defender, a 
proper endt able peieson, who is not an officer of 
the iuqiMMtuMi, ehd presoiibe to him the manner 
in w hit h he is terdbsarve s8crecy,*‘*cominunicating 
to him theMcnkationsandd^sltionscimccmiug 
which he is to coo&r noth the -kMuriied of the 
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h6lyo{.»?5^a.n.l not with others^ without a parti- 
cular puriiissioii Iroiu ihean(][uisitor!;. 


Lxiy. 


These imirucUons to be observed in pn 


against the absent. 


In prosecuting the absent the intpiisitots shall 
observe the forms prescribed -by the instrifctioiis; 
and above all they are to pay strict, atteniioii to 
the terms fixed by the edict, by lengthening 'or 
shortening the interval, according to whid; they 
learn relative td the absence of the accused, tak- 
iug carethathe.be three .times summoned, and 
that at. the expiration' of each tetm the fiscal ac- 
cuse him of rebdlion ; a necessary formality that 
the proceedings may be complete^ 


LXV. ' 

' t 

Ccir^ed pnnisbihtnt ^all not be irifUctedin dtfeet 
of ‘pecttniaicy ^penalties. 

^uv-llte inquisitors freqaently fwoeeed i^inst'ac- 
eused persons upen..chat!jgeieylinn^.yeBder their 
iaith sDspicious, and, consideriogvlhe nature of 
the crime and the ^|d||ity<qfi|^psaRSOiii do not 
judge them hesetica;' siir^iunlifoite^bo contract 
Wo morriWbS'Or^^t^hiyltittec bhnftbemies or ill 
VOiiiidiugyffl^j'ilhd^ impose on 
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ifamdifiereut pains, accoidingto (be uatuic of 
their crimes, eoiisuitiiig the laM’, and) founding 
tin it their opinion ; but on these occasions, they 
in defect of the sum of inone^ which 
iheyfhall condemn the delinquent to pay, inflict 
updnl^ini corporal punishment, as whipping, the 
galle}s, &c. or other degrading pains, but they 
shall synply pronounce their sentences without 
conditions or alterpative, 

LXVf. 

Reference to the council in case of disagreement 
ietween the inquisitors, or between them and the 
ordimrjf. The same thing in serious cases. 

In cases in which there is a difference of opi« 
nion between the inquisitors and the ordinary, or 
between themselves, in the decision of the cause, 
in any other part of the proceedings, or in an 
interlocutory sentence, the cause ought to’be 
sent up to the council ; but when the persons 
abovcttientiooed are unatiimous in their opinion, 
though the majority of the council should thinh 
diflfercmtly from them, the decision of the inqui* 
sttonr and the. ordinary shall be carried into exe- 
cution. ‘Nevertheless, in important cases, the 
sentence oC inquisstoff, the ordinary, and the 
counsellors, although they all maybe of tho same 
opinion, shall not be eMCttted wH^ioqt iSrst being 
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I'onmninica^ti h) the cuimril, as is (he custom 
and prosi rmed by law. 

• M 

LXVH. 

The di'imiliJiis to he stated in the 
against the accused. 

The confidential notaries are carefully to state, 
in the proceedings against each of the accused, 
all the depositions found in the records, and not 
to refer for them from one procos to another; 
a eontrai'} method would produce much con- 
fusion ; therefore the rule herein prescribed must 
be adhered to, although it occasions more trouble 
to the notaries. 


LXVIll. 

Neeessari/ proceedings in caset, of communication, 
and which are to be stated in the general pnh 
oeaUngs of the prosecution. 

If it be discovered ‘that prisoners have com^ 
tnunication with each other in the prisons, the 
inquisitors are to endeavour to fiiid out who they 
arc, whether they be arcomplicCs in the same 
crimes, and what has been the subject of their 
communication, 'the whole to he stated in the 
proccedh^ against each Of them. These com- 
innnicati6itt^''are id fib tkntnediately suppressed. 
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M they oanuot but rcuicr su^picieu&^s whatever 
the prisoiici> may declare against others, or even 
a^nst themselves. 


IX IX. 

IVhatcTtr may be furthet brought asaiiist the 
accused during the prosecution for the first 
public ojfxuce, is to be added to the pt'oceedings, 

'When a prosecution against ' a person is de- 
rided, or, without being finally determmed, is 
postponed, although it be not for formal heresy, 
yet, for other reasons, within the jurisdiction of 
the holy otfiee, if proofs of new crimes be brought 
against the same person, the charges must be 
collected together, to aggravate the oflence, and 
the fiscal is to mention them iu the accusation. 


IXX. 

Persons not to be removed from one prison to artr 
other without snjfficieni cause. 

The prisoners who shall have been once toge- 
ther in the same chamber, are not to be sepa- 
rafi^y sent to others: all intercomse within the 
prison will thus be avoided; for it is apparent 
that when^ tliey change their companions they 
relate to each other what they have seen. If, 
however, such a change he indispemabte, it sfiall 
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be petitioned in the proroedin^<> against the 
|ier.,oa wlioiti it couceins^ that he uia^ kium the 
IcgitnnAto caii^c of hif removal; a thing of 
poitancc, I'spocudly vhen a prisoner shall hf^Tli 
revoked or modified his confessions. 


I.XXI. 

Care to he taken of (he siek, who are to be pro- 
fMed wlih a confotsm' if they require one. 

If a prisoner (alls sick, besides the iiK^uisilor's 
being obliged to fake the greatest cate of him, 
and to provide bim with every tiling iieccbsary 
to the rc'cstablishmcnt of his health, according 
to the advice of the phvsiciaiis who shall have 
him under their care, if lie asks for a confessor, 
one pf reputation and worthy of confidence must 
be given him, and who shall be sworn to secrcc}', 
and that if the penitent slioukl in his confession 
tell him a secret, praying him not to speak of it 
in the world, he wiU not reveid*it; but if before 
or after the confession* the prisoner shall cpin- 
municate to him any secret, he shall reveal it to 
the inquisitor, observing to the penitent that see- 
ing he was arrested as an heretic, and has beep 
accused, he cannot be absolved but by making 
confession of his heresy according to juridaal 
forms: every thing else must be left to the d'v- 
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crction of tli<* confessor, who ougliHo bo a Icarri- 
ed man, that he may the boater kndwliow to act 
, in such cases. But if the prisoner in good health 
^ei^ands a confessor, the safest method is not to 
^grMlthiin one, unless he has confes>>ed to justice. 

coniirnied his depositions ; in this case it ap- 
pears convenient to give him one to comfort and 
encourage him ; but as he cannot absolve him 
from the crime of heresy until he has been re- 
4;onciled to the church, it se^s the confession 
would not have its whole effect unless the pri- 
soner he upon the point of being executed, or 
a woman ready to be delivered of a child ; in 
which cases wiiat* the law has provided shall be 
observed with respect to them. If the prisoner 
do not request a confessor, and the physician 
thinks him in danger, means must be taken to 
persuade him to confess. When his confessions, 
made judicially, shall have confirmed the depo- 
sitions, before he dies he must be reconciled in 
form, pionounciilg the required abjuration; and 
when he shall have been judicially absolved, the 
confessor shall absolve him sacramentally; and 
if it be not found inconvenient, he shall have 
Christian burial in the most secret manner pos- 
sible. 
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LXXIl. 

The 'iJoilne»'>es hhaJl not be confronted pith the 
acniM'tl. 

A.ltliough in the other tribunals the 
the better to come at the proof of crimes, aic 
accustomed to confront the witnesseswitb tlu* d(*- 
cused, such a proceeding is, and ought to Ik', 
unusual in tbp tribunal of the inquisition; bc> 
cause, besides that the secrets of tlie witnesses, 
which ought to be kept, would tiius be violated, 
experience has proved that if some tunes thU has 
been practised, incouveiiienee rather than ad- 
vantage has been the result 

JAXm, 

Vo persons shall he sdxcf dtn in^ the visits of the 
inqjiisitors, without the ii(ut< e of llu ecileagnes 
or tounsiHors, when it hnoi suspected that those 
against whom dejs)%itunis have hem rcceivtd 
design to escapi . 

• 

That the causes relative to the holy office ma; 
be treated with proper diseretion and, authen- 
ticity, \>lien the inquisitors shall make their visits 
and receive offers of depositions, which iiia} bring 
on the confinement of the persons against whom 
they are' made, the imprisonment <>hali not take 
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jnacc M illioul the rcnscnt of the coUeagnr and 
fhe coiiiMelloit n lulent lo the dMtnct/ {)t the 
jfttaou primiaated be lusjpeetcd of hA> ini^ uii ui- 
tenlumto escape, in winch cast (he iiiqiii'itoi, 
fo that dangier^ maj, a^r coiibultation, 

ordefrilbe s^iaiug of hU peraou; and. With all 
ne( (“-saiy dispatch, he shall send the piisoner and 
the d^osition to the prisons of the inquisition 
;^hefQ the proseention is to be carried on. This 
is not to be applied to aflairs hss important, 
which coni'aoii!) arc feiminated without impii- 
sounicnt, soih a htieficol blasphemies which are 
not sutucKiifl^ characterized. Causes of fh's 
nature nia>, according tp custom, be discus<>cd 
bj i iiluc of the full power of the oidinary. But 
the inqiiisilorlswedit in no mannet to hold a pn- 
iK)» (^Uwv.rfavcil) to foim a piosccution for the 
fjrpne of^heicsi, because he would neither hA>£i 
tijip inipiiters iiur the measures which a secret 
fjtisoRt requires, and frpm fhftmnii&sion of ih^ae 
j^ppstqpces incomemepre poqiudicial to the 
s«t«c«ia <)yfv% can|tp might aiisc. 

i;p.rv. 

fn ANMHer the Ume when tlh nc'‘ns< d begatt 
' iff bourn fo boJeektred. 

^ • A 

hen the proceedings against persons to be 
declared heretics, wi)^^ coofiscanon nf property. 
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are (o be e,.vamiDcd, the inquisitors^ the ordiuary^ 
and conn, sellers shall make a declaration of the 
time v'hcn they h<^an to commit the crimes &r 
uhich they are declared beretics^ that it nm^ be 
given to the receiver ( receptor) if he re- 

quire it, to present it in some civil cartte* It 
shall be therein specified, whether the crime be 
proved by their own confessions, the evidence of 
witnesses, or by both these meatts> Under this- 
form it shall be given to the receiver, who^ m 
case it be not*thus drawn up, may demand it of 
the inquisitors assembled, or, in their absence, of 
the counsellors. 


LXXV. 

Provisions to he given to the prisoners. 

The subsistence the prisoners receive from the 
imjttisition shall be rated according to the times 
mid the price of provisions ; but if the prisoimf 
be a man of quality who is rich> and is desirottS 
of expending more tfasin the ordinary idlowano^ 
it will be proper to give him whatever he pleases, 
which shall seem convenient for and his ser- 
vants, upon condition that neitiier the alcayde,» 
nor the person charged witii fumidtiflg the pro* 
visions, shall pr<^ by the aurpliuik which is to 
be given to tim poor. 
yor» ir. Bs 
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LXXVI. 

Jnvuhat mannn the uf/V* and children of the ar 
. cutiid ore to be mahitainid. 

As the property of persons who au imprisoned 
by the inquisition is ent'rely sequestered, if a pri - 
sonrr has a wife and childien, who ask for food, 
/ this shall be communicated to him, that his wishc’s 
thereupon may be known. At his return to the 
prison, the inquisitors shall call the receiver and 
the notary of the sequestrations, and ll\ the ah- 
niofitary pension accoidiiiir to the amount of the 
propeity and the rank of the persons. If the 
children be of an to earn their uiaintenance, 
and of such a rank in life as not to make this mor~ 
iifying to them, they shall not be furnished with 
provisions. If they be old, or very joung’, if 
they be daughters, or if, for any other reason, it 
be not decent for them to live out of their own 
houses, necessary subsistence shall be assigned 
them, fixing for each pe<'son a certain sum qf 
money, and not a poitiou of bread ; but these 
appointments ought to be moderate, seeing that 
the persons to be maintained may reap benefit 
from their own industry. 
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LXXVII. 

'Ihc d(Vi of the Auto shall be a?,reed upon, and 
itoli/iid lo the chapters of the cathedral and 
tin, ciOf. 

When llie opinions on the prosccuiioit a^inst 
the prisoners shall have been taken, and the sen- 
tence drawn up, the inquisitors shall fix upon the 
solemn day of celebrating the Aitto-da-fe, which 
shall be iiotiiied to the chapters of the church 
and the cii\, in the places of audience, to the 
Dresideuts and auditors who shall be invited to 
be [uoscMit. The inquisitors shall make the ne- 
cessary regulations that the Auto may be cele- 
brated at an hour which will permit the execu- 
tion of the pci cons delivered to justice to take 
place in the day time. All thcic regulations are 
to avoid confusion. 


LXXVIfl. 

None but the cotfessors to enter the prisons the 
night preceding the Auto. 

As inconvenience would arise from sufiTering* 
persons to enter the prison the night preceding 
the Auto, the inquisitors shall take care that 
none but the confessors be dilmittcd, and, whiUt 
they arc there, the officers of justice, into 
It h2 
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V'bose bauds the ptisoncis shall be delitercd, by 
virtue of an in^tiuimut iu writing, iiigned before 
one of the notaries of the holy olBre, that they 
may gi^e an anoiint of them. Hic> who are to 
be delivered o^cr to justice and the ser uhu power 
arc excepted, 'fbe officer shall not suffer, on the 
load, or in presence of the tiibnnal, any person 
svhatsoever to speak to the prisoners, or commu- 
nicate to them any mtcliigeuce. 


lAXlX. 

Otcinralhd U> sudi persons as are rcconctlcd of 
i«/t it IS pn s( » ihd them, and tinir (ommitmmi 
to thi cudodij f the akatjde 'of the perpdttal 
'prison* 

fbe day following (be ioc[uisitors shall order 
the pct jons who a^c reconciled to be taken out of 
the sceret piisoii, when they shall declare to them 
their senl Mioes and warn them of the punishment 
they will nu ur if they are not found real peni- 
Iciits; and efter having txamined them in par- 
ticulai, and each apait, upon iiiattcrs relative to 
the prison, tliey shall deliver them to tlie alcayde 
of tlie p«irpctual prison, rceoinnicnding him to 
guard them carefully, to observe that they fulfil 

their ueuancer, and ia inform them of their ne- 

* « 

glmeiice, if they lemaik any. He ought also to 
, take incasutcs to assist them in procuring what 



miv 1)0 nccos>>arr for thoir sjub'^tcnoi'. and fur- 
nish theta with the locaua of woik.10^ at thvir 
trades or profebiiioiis, thus to iiicr<‘asv' tiicit coi:;)- 
forts aud alleviate their misery. 


LXXX. 

Visit to the perpetual prison. 

The inquisitors shall >isit the perpetual prison 
several times in the jear^ to see how the prisoners 
arc treated, qnd to be informed of the kind of life 
they lead. As in several places where there are 
tribunals of the holy office tlicrc is no perpetual 
prison (which is nevertheless very necessary) 
houses must be bought and set apait to this 
purpose ; as for want of a perpetual prison the 
manner in whirh the reconciled aceouiplish their 
penances cannot be known, nor what kind of caio 
is taken of such as may be in need of it. 


LXXXI. 

Where aud how ih' sapibenitos are to be renewed. 

It is well known that ail the sambenitos of the 
condemned, lit ing or dead, present or absent, are 
placed in the churches of the parish to which 
they belonged at the time of their imprisonment, 
death, or escape. The same rule is observed with 
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rc$pect to such of the reconciled as have cuiu- 
pleled their pcnancesj aud whose samhcmfuti 
have been taken from ihem> even when thej have 
not had thesc^ except at the time tlicy appeared 
before the secular tribunal to hear their sentences 
read. This custom is to be inviolably preserved, 
and no person has a ri^ht to alter it. The inqui* 
sitors arc always charged to place and renew; 
them, especially in the 'districts in which they 
make their visits, in order that monuments of the 
infamy of heretics, and their descenf, may always 
exist. The time of their condemnation must be 
tliercin expressed, and whether their crime be 
Judaism, Mahometanism, or relate to the more 
recent heresies of Martin Luther and his sectaries. 
But they ^^3.11 have been reconciled in time 
of grace shall have no samhaiitos ; because since 
one of the articles of grace states, that none shall 
be put oil them, and that they had none when 
they were,rcconciled, placing them in the churches 
would be Contradicting the principle of the favour 
conferred. 

To the foregoing chapters^ and each of them, 
we recommend and command your observation 
in the affairs which shall come before all the in- 
quisitors, notwithstanding some of them may 
have had contrary forms of proceeding ; because 
it is thus fitting to the service of God our Lordt 
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,;n(i to the good administration of Justice. In les- 
fiinoiiy of which wc have sent Ihe-jt^ presents, 
;>i^:«e(l with oiir name, and sealed with our seal, 
and eouutersigned by the secretary of the inqui> 
< ion-general. At Madrid, September ^2, 1561. 
Fr. liiapaleii, by order of M. Juan Martinez dc 
Las«o 
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OI IHl 

FRENCH CENSOR. 

I HAVE read, b> order of the lord keeper of 
the seals, a manuseript intitled I'oyas.e 

en Espagne, ou Tableau de I'Utat Actual de cctle 
Monarchic. According to the knowledge inj 
employment has giren me of that kingdom, and 
the care I ha\e taken to assme myself of Ihe ac- 
curacy of Hms new work, I tan certify that ils 
contents are exaetly tiuc, and present a perfectly 
correct picture of the piesent state of Spain. The 
critical ohscivations it eont luis are besioes ottered 
with so much modesty, that they cannot but be 
acceptable to e\er> n.rtion h^it is a fiiend to 
truth, and whuh would not L otfeiided but by am 
exaggeration of its defects '1 his w ork was want- 
ing to tl;e Fieiich to give them a just knowled^ 
of Spain, and perhaps to the Spaniaids them- 
selves, to enlighten <hem in the progress they 
have still to make before they arrive at that de- 
gree of improvement to which they tend 

Meh rcciK. 
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ApaoIo, lesuJting from v»* 

AudiiiiK j i/ tl V line ,iits, 1 i?7b ; ot *" > , ol h 

ibia IV. J*„ 

AjiKu'Hiri, itb delects, u 139; e^pecully m Andulubia, iu.*i » 
iv. 30*5. 

Alti\ L(pioviiKe of), 1 34. 

Aftwute, iti ^37. 

AH)Lroiii, j 101, idQ, 173. lu. 3«7, 36^« 

Allnifti i (lal • oP, 111 3 >8. 

M( 0 al i, II. 1 1. 

AkaU, 111 . 20, 

AU Aides (ditteientkiuds of)> i* 024. 

AlcantanJla, n Jll. 

Alra/ai of S jo\ta 1. 71 ; of Toledo, iu 1 , ol 1^3^ 

AU ire, iv. 90, 

Alooriioques, or cork trees, ii 311. iv, 31?, 

Alco>, leaiurkable bpiiiig that, i\ 9^ 

Al^eiincb, II 1 0 
Alflje/irai, lu 
Alicaiile, it. I4*i iv, HiO. 

Alinadeii taaiK at), n J33. iv. ?>0. 

Alinan/a (pi iin ana \ illajc ol), iii. 236. 

Ainleluia, ii ?7S. 

Almojarita/go (d»t} oO* U > * 

Aloes, use iiumIc ol tlw-in in Valencia, iV4 9'>* 315^ 

Anihass'idot to tlie cduit of |:>pa«n, 1 . 132, 1.33* 

Anuiua (Spini h), lexemu'i deiived tiom it, ii. *0; ditu'sTi* 
spt< tm^ it'* ^onnnelce vitli Ihi niotliei rounlij, 140, l'>5; 
iiiuis me in oi inlhenhigH, 24u. 

Ainpo ta, pi^^fl^e ot the Ebro at that plice, in 2fek 

And ilubU, parliciilarb ot the *«outhoiii p Tt of llwt pio\ im o, 'i*. *0X 

And ilia, fine paintings in the chiirc h of tliat place, is. 84. 
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Aiilequera, iv. 20.5. 

Aqtieclticl of Segovia, i. 72. 

Aramla (Couiit J’), i 17-i, .3^0, iii. 349, 309. 

Aiaojue/, of that residence, iii. 5:> ; journey froca i 

Cadi/, 71. 

'\rclieua (baths o(), iv. 117. 

Aieoii (d*), hi? plan for the attack of Gibraltar, iii. CIO ; hi» h.tter 
to iliC Krencb alnbas^aJor after tlic failure of llw: expedition, 
C14, noli?. 

Arcivs ((inUeof), i. 149, 153. 

Army (Spanish), particulars ri^pectlng it, ii. C4, 

Anny (Fn ncii), its operations in lVi>cay and Catalonia, hi. 3CS. 
ilrragon, its ancwnl constitution, iii. 3iJ ; its principal cities*, 4ft 
its canal, 42. 

Artillery (Spanish), ii. 80; light artillery, S3. 

Arts, their proeiit state in Spain, j. 270. 

Assnnantes, a Kind of verses, ii. 327. 

Audiences, liilmuals iit Spain, i. J18, 

Auto-da-fe, aecount of that in 1(580, i. 347 ; of those of 1714, I7j0 
and I7tj.>, ’349, 350. 

Avila,' iii. 2.i. 

A} ala, profesfor of rhetoric, ii. 315. 

Aieara (Chevalier), i. 235, 295. 

Dalaguet (delile ot), in Catalonia, iii. 288. iv. 49, 

Balearic Islands, ii. 15C. 
llank of St. Cliarh-'?, ii. 4'?, 

Karcelona (account of), iii. 300; country belweeii that cU\ laid 
I.erida, 313. iv. 35. 

Jlan'lli (Mr.), observatrons on his Travels in Spain, iv. 7, 

IJurilla, iii. 247. 

Jlasle (peace of), ii. 37, ml iii.. 1(5(5, 167, note. 

Ilatteries (floating), destroyed before Gibraltar, iii, 210. 

Battuecas, iii. 23. 

Bayer (Don Francisco Perez), i. 294. 

Baza (account of), iv. 129, 

Bees transported from Florida to the Ilavannali and destroyed there, 
iii. If)0. 

Benicarlo, iii. 280. 

Beni ni.; met, iii. 2(57. 

Betancourt (Augustin), iii. 350. 
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M \’ , V, h'i. 

luibua, 1 1 

1$. V iv*(«i «ouiit of\ i. 11; paiticuUn icspccUig lU inlubitaoiSi 
1 :i 

lioil}-^iprds, i. 117. 

]](}i\ 1, I'l .3iL 

r»')aton (I oil oO> n** •^3U 

Hrancil'>rte iV), iL 00, note, iCO. 

rai(3:;e^, bihi^ulaiity m their construction, i. CJL 

Biien Rrtiio, i 2i\, 

HuUo^ih* CiwsMif, 11 10. 

HiiiU ss^tiioiit hortiS i. 59< 

Jlull-ligliN, 11 . 340; suppression of them, ii. 340, note. iii. 37H, 
370 

Win, >o> anil lo < iivtons, t 40. 

Uui,\sot (u » oviiit ot;, ui. U70. iv SO, 

Cahuius, 11 4’, 49. iii. Ji9, 370. 

( ahi/a<, u CIO. 

C\ib net of Naluuil llUtorj, i i?54. 

C'acao, u. 331, note. 

C'adihalso (Poll Juan), ii. 331, 3CJ. 

Cadi^, II. lOJ, Itn. 111 . 140, loJ; its commerce, 103; lutcign 
liousO'* eslabhslu d in Ih it c its , l05 ; smuggling earned on tbeic, 
18:; cpidtmual di;»iase in ISOO and 1801, 185; its iiianuiao* 
tures, Idt) n ‘-'15. 

Ca1ala}ud, in. u3, 33. 

CaUie*'on, hi3 dianiatu' woiks, iv COO. 

C imaia of the ( ouiicil of Castile, i. 3U2, 

Cambiils (poit ot), ih. SbS. 

Campillo, 111 3f>0. 

C'ainpo Alangc (Count dc), i. l83. ii. 60, note. 

CaiTiiH>maiies iCoimtde), i. 2J80, 5294, iii. 349, 370; his Itllcrlo 
Dr Eobi»it'On, iv. 241. 

C.nalol C’a‘*lilc, i 309; of Guadarrania, 310; projotird caual fot 
Spain h America, ii. S44 ; of Airagon, iii 43-- 40. 

Canttio, '>upcTiiitendent of police, i. 327. 

Capt UP general, the highest military rank, ii. Ofi. 

C.iulona (valt mine oi), iiu 315. iv. 33. 

Caimona, •« I2b. 
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Clio (Don Vciihir^) ii To, lot 
CaL]ac\ (I i), M I ) 

Carrisio, 1 1*7 i 

Catthi^ei i( u I I , utmintof}» i* 102 i\ 110. 

C (k.1 C impo iii IS, 19 
C isUtfiJiKo «K), II 06, note 

C 'll iloiii mnd ils inh ibit lit'*, ui S5 , itt» inamifut tuiu apd coin 
xnucc, 3io— 31J iV 28 
CaysmsL% flcvk'i of bUei p, i. 100 
C uanilUs, I 2l9, noU 2-^7, J91, 2MG 
C iMiia (I illui), ob->ei\ itions on his ac< ount of Spam, ^ 5, 

C tiv inti , satuicil ami dramatic woiks, iv 29«. 

Cer\(.M, HI 314 

Cevallos ^Don Ptdio), i 187 

Chambt 1 of consohdatioi, ii 38. 

Chimuiis, I SI'* 

C h iratUrs ot n li i s, difficulty at di hiKaSns^ Ihti i, ii -w4 
Ch rlcslll, 1 1 ^ 177, 100, -00, J60 ii 9, note 113, liJ, 
131, ISl, 01 0 , 3j7 111 7t, note 3^4 

ChaiU^IV, 1 9,1 JOI II 133 in 103, 2 >0 
Cbirl s\ , (j tiph on 1 IS tomb m thf Iscuiial, i\ 2 j 7 
Cl rhia, 111 V 

Cimn ^O't II >\ 

< 1 t r (l>on Cr H 0, his work n 97, note 
Cio(hd(K d;, tU c ^ I loiliM nclii, iii "i 
Cla\ij'), I 

Cln5,y(Uu), I > 0, tiMsoni*, ii 17-^0, 

C loth (tso lit oi C at ti nu, lu 31 i 
C o isling ti idc t S| « 1, ji 1^3 
Ctde otji puuI^l euiSpain, 1 3-7. 

C od hsh, Sj i II s ppl cd with it b) tn^l mil, ii. *44 
Cofndns, u >9 
CoKcjios m i^ous i 1, 

Colhilion of t i\ts exptncis aPendtiinc itf n 24, 

Cohm iiai, liis work r 1 it \ e to Sp iiii, % 4 
Col<iniii(Coiiiitdi), u 00, note, 

C y^Sp inisb), II lij^— 2 14 , romse ^hich tlie njotherx oiintiy 

I 1 1 to atlopt in lespM I to tiicnl, m 302, 303. 

Co .c i s ySj nivs), It 310 
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n dnndti j let, ii 317 
C jrn xKict ot '^piin, ii 13J 
<.o tcrfl t of 17 j 3, i 33 ’ 

Cjwft Mni (cc^ll^lclU^cf), 1 u C77 
Copptr loi '>ht it iJiPg ships, u \24 
Coiilu\a, 111 hi i\ ^^3 

Cork, iradi cniiiodoii withthitiiticIcinCrtiimn, ni 3ii, 
tom, rtguhtnns rtspictiug it, a U<>, gtlier paithjuijnj on tbr 
subject, 14* 

Coro^u (la), II, l 4 «) 

Corri gidors, i 324 
C oit(sof Cdklilo, 1 16> 

Coimnl ol C isUle, i 31 , ol stiti, 173, of fiaanccs, i», 1; of 
w u, 54, of I It ^ml i s, I 
C Ol la^t ot the Sp uii ird-, it 27s 

Court of Spun, suivtv of it during tht> thu * 1 nit i 344 
Cl outz (Count d ), bw d h imt istei, lu < < iiclo 
i 11 lou (Uukc d ) II bff, o7 lu *00, -0 , *1^ 

Cubi (I'-lind oi), 11 1^9 
K ullir de BiZi (atcou* * oi \ 13h. 

1) inces ot the Sp iiii ird^ ii *<!<> 

D< bt (n ilion d) ol ^p iin, ii 2 
Denia, i\ <#s 

Diputuljsdt losRi>no^, i I*"* 

Diver mis of in y'**' rl , ii 10 i • 

Division (pruie pd; olSpnn, i 170 
DoinbeN, lu piocfediiigs m Feiir, i 
Duegna*', i 47 

Dunois (Ma 1 iinO* su coir^t of bpaui, i\ SL 
Duras (M ir h d d«), ii 0 , note. 191 
Duties, cu t Jtn hou‘'c, iii 177 
Ebio (the), 1 38 

Educai II 1 305 , that of female^, ii. 387— 2St8. 

Elche (iceomit ot), i? 106 

Encjclopedii, fite^ th it work m Spat i, i 284. 

Fngiiieers coi^psot ecHinographic, i 302. ii 87. 

Eiignving, stiteoi itiAl dit, i 274. lu 280 

Ensenada deU), i 398 ii 11 ii 369 

Enujnecatiou of the inhabitants of bpaiamrOO and 17S7, i 2 &/, 
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Epidemical disease in 1800 and isol, iii. 185; in 1804, 

Eresma (river of), i. 190. 

Escrivanos, i. 323. 

Esmrial (the), dehcriplion of it, i. 205— C20. 

Esparto, iii. 230. 

K^aing (M. d’), ii. 21^. 

Estates (prodigious) of sonic great landed proprietors, L <35, 66, 
Etiquette of the Spanish court, i. 132 — 144, 

Exports, ii, 143 — 154, 

Ezquerra (Don Joaquin), i. 298- 
Fandango, a Spanish dance, ii. SPQ. 

Fanega, a corn measure, iii. 292, note, 

Feijoo (Father), i. i'93- 
Ferdinand VI., i. 244. iii. 154. 

Fervol, ii. 10 1 . 

Fiestas rcalcs, ii. 350. 

Figucras, partiadaih relative to the taking of that place. Hi. 
—330. 

Finances, particulars respecting tliem, ii. I. 

Fischer (M.), a Gennaii traveller, ii. 275, 301, note, 

Fleurieu (M de), his opinion respecting the Spanish navigator-?, 
ii. 97, note. 

^Florida Blaijca (Count, de)j i. 4, I74, 323, 331. ii. 12S, 129. in. 
357, 358, 370. 

Fluvia (river of), iii. 32 1, 330 

Foreigners, how treated in Spain, ii. 116—121. 

Foz (Don Manuel), iii. 263. 

Gabriel (the hifant Don), 229. 

Galas, i. 135. " 4 ,' 

Gallantry (Spanish),/ii, 287 — 298. 

GaMeons, ii. 136. 

Galvez (Don Joseph), his adrainistration, ii. 180—134. iii. 22fi, 
369. 

Garden (botanical), i. 240. 

Gardoqui, minister of finance, i. 180. 
barrido, the actor, ii. 333, note. 

Garriga y Buacb, chemist, i.*297. 

Gauthier, a skilful ship-biiilder, ii. 11.3^113, fii. 348. 

Gentleman of the CJraniber,L 134, 140. - ' ’ ■ 



^jioialtar, etymology of its name, iii. 20G> note; priUicuUrs re-^ 
l.itive to the siege of that fortress, iii. 

(^il (le Lemos, Don Francisco, rainistor of ll\e inarino, i. IbJ— ISii. 
Ciiuna, iii. 320, iv. 124. 

< T ii'iuoh, and G itanas, ii. 343. 

(ju\ eminent, form of, i. IG5. 

Covernor of the Council of Castile, ii. 3 it). 

Grandellnna, Admiral Don Domingo, ii. 104. 

Grandees of Spain, particulars rcbpccting them, i. 140. 

Grape:, diU’ercnl kinds of them at Malaga, iii. 219 
Gra villa, Admiral, ii. 104. 

Ciraviiy of the Spaniards, ii. 252 — 254. 

Gretnu.-, company of the, ii. 31, 225. 

Greiiada, descriptii^i of that kingdom, iii. 83. 

, of the capital and it> monuments, 64, 1?3. iv. 1.^3. 
Guadalaviar, inscription found in that river, iv. !»:?. 

Guadalaiura, manufactory of, i. 101, KHi. 

(niaduUjuivir, river, iii. 79, 60, 81. 

Giiadarrama, inounlains of, i. 09. 

Chiadiaiia, river, iii. 72, 73. 

( f aadi.\, account of, i v. 131. 
fnievara, Don Joseph, i. 295. 

Guipuscoa, province of, i. 12. 

( imipov.der of Madrid, its excellent <{uaii(y, ii. 6f>. 

Hals, manufactures uf, in Catalonia, in. 33J*’. 

Hemp, ii. 123. 

Hidalgos, Spani^^l genllciftcn, i. If 

Horses, Spanish, ii. 77. ; fine ones very rare, 7H, note. 

Hospital of Cadiz, iii. 149 — 

flospilalet. Ilk*’, :ui ancient forlrficatlon, iv. 43. 

ilumliolut, M, de, i, 2‘:*. 200, ii. 178, lude. 

Hunting, mode in wJ.i*. !i Chaiios HI, enjoyed that diver&lou, i. 200. 
Ibarra, hi^ pi I Inling'* 'like, ‘i 295. 

Idleness of lin- Spamarl ., ii. 257. 

Improvkalori, ii. 32C. 

Inns, Spanish, i. 7^ 8. iv. 125. 
liupubition, particulars relative to it, i. 34l. 

^ instructions given to it, h. 317. 

Inslitutions, chariUihle, i. 276, 277, . 

: Mo I trance, less violent than fornierly, iii. 6 — '0, 
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Iavalk1s> ii. 02. 

Ira»da, Marquis iV, iii. 349* <. 

IriartCy Uuii Juan, i. 293. 

— # Don Thomas, 294; 5i. 305, 31® 

Isla., hather^ i. S93. 

Islade Leon, iii. 153. ' 

Italica, an aucii iit Konian dty^ uL 139* 

Iviza, island of, ii. 154. 

Ixquierdo, Don Eugenio, i. iiu 170* 

Jealousy of the modern Spaniards, iuS87« 

Jorge-Juan, Doii,i. 293, ii. 113. 

Jovellanos, Don Gaspard< i. 185, ii. 52, 141, note. iii. 35i. 
iunquicra, iii. 340 ; road from that plaec to Beulou, 34 1 ; iv. SX 
Juros, ancient debts, ii. 23. i 

Jii^licia mayor, a magu^frate of Arragon, iii. 38, 39. 

Kissing of hands, i. 13t>, 137. 

Labal, Father, his work on Spain, iv. 4. 

.Lai onicism oi the Spaniards, ii. 252, 253# 

L’Advfiiant, Frances, the actress, her mpimment, iv. 90. 
LaBuerta, Dou Viceute de^ a tragie poet^ ii. 315, \m criticism as 
the master-pieces of the French drama, 319 — ^32 1. 

Lampourdan, stay of the French troops in that district, iii. 334.. 
3.<augara,Don Juan de, i. 182. ii. 103. 

Xiiinzas, a kind of tax, ii. 6. 

La Fayesse, a skilful luaniifactorer of Valencia, iii. 264. 

La Uita, the ai tress, ii. 333, note. 

Lariiga, Don Eugenio, his memoirs of Spain, i. 301. 

Union, Count de, his military disasters, ii» 92. iii. 326. 

Leon, kingdom of, i. 55. . 

Leon, city of, i. 55. ‘ 

I Aerena, minister ofdnances, u/5p, 51i 221. iii. 153. 

Lends, iii. '315. 


Linens, commerce carried on by Cadir in them, iu. 191- 
Liria, account of, iv. 86. 

IJterature, present state of it in Spain, i. 274, 30/ iv, 
liaguno, Don.Eugenio de, i. 1S4. 
l^erlics, pictures at that place, iii. l9; 

Looking*gh»ses, maiiM&cturesof/i. 195. 
Lopez^DonTitotiiasji^i. 300. , 

Itueda, the Sithcr of the Spanbh theatre# Wi, 289r 





r pez lie \ i.|» hic diama^ic works^ i\ f*** 

I oi i. i, account of, u 1 24 
JLorc.iuini, C drilii d, i , iii 4> 

Loi X VI , in 2-.9, ^30 

Loui nn i inc'^auieb adopted by Spain \Mlh n p it to that colony ^ 

11 iOi) 

Loxa, IV :?01 

f umbreras, inn 'it that plao^^, i\ 127 

Macana/, his ^ kkIk n on ot it e inquisition, i in i 

Madrid, di«cr pt on of tin aiiiiuc^ to it, of its p dai cs, id iiu n ii! , 
&i 1 232, amusemtiitstobeioundthcrk., 11 iv t'* 
Maestianza, la leal, account ot it, iv 91 
Magibtutes i 31 J 3^^/ 

Majou i, isl 111 1 o< 11 I i2 
M j »•» and Mi| is, ii 34^ * 

JMiiq n»'i, thpa<*oi, n ^33. 

>lali|ra,ii 148, 111 ^18, itspoit,222 iv 207 1 
M 1 I ina, a na\al o^ccr,ii 100, note, m 350 
M l^rai. Ill 320 

Mificha, la, i»roirnceof,iu 7'>, western part of it , u 22 ? 
Manul i( tuns, state of> i 308 

148 ^ 

Mint /,11 ID 34S , i\ 37 * 

M*!!! 1 * 11,1 1 Wjofthc ’^pamitdN respecting it, lit lO, 12 
Masdiii, J. , I ) liistoi \ of Spain, i ^H7, 

Ma son MorviMcrs, i ^86 288 
Mat idol, it tin bull ^ffhrs,1i, 353, 354. 

Ma< uo, 1 1 318 IV 20 
Miu ellv, Don \nt<i lo, then'i?%aioi, a 90 
Mahans, ill n Ct II got v 03 
Maaaircdu^ 103 10 1, iii 349,330 
Medin i C o 1 Dukes of i i38. 

Mt < 111 i, < e Hio bpco, 1 'lb 
Medina, dtl C nmpo, i J>4 
Memonas, ii 38 
Ml lid ina, the navigatoi, it 96. 

Mt 1 , , thecelebritedpi iiUi^i 1^34, Di 364 
Mest I, the. Its origin and abuses, f 87, , ai 368^ 

Mi tals, obtained from the mines of bj|>ani^i ^m^rica, ii 1 76, ] 70 
Mix 4.0, lV6, l78', a flee liale granted to ijiat colony, 

180 , attempts of Galvca to promote its pro«^Menty 4 232 
\ Oh* IV, fl n 
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Miltidjpit utciJ 1 7) 

Millolu , 1 1 n' ^ 1 l69 

^Jmcb ot Spam 'i Viiuiu a, piodtiue of t]«eiTi^ ii. 176^^ 178* 
Mmibtel^ ol 176,100 

l^inoicti, 1 a 1 iiid 11 I 

Muabeati, In'* t nnul) to IIjl bank of bt. Cl arle*), ii 4^, oO 
Mirandidt Lbiu, i 33 

M'bSiSSippi, conbcqutnus ^hich mu^t attend the opening of that 
iivLi,ii. 106 

Mohccl iFio, Messrs I 301 
Monci y , Mai shal, in ^7'*, note. 

Mom y of Spam, ii “i?, 60. 

Monk-^, iP'Npwt that h still paid them, ii. J7o, 277; anecdote of 
thf* I arnicliU s c t Uaicelon iv 42. * 

Monpiliii, Ills ge< u iphi<.a1 dietioiiais of Spun, i, 30 

\Jaiiiagnas, dr ihii os, n 1^1 

Vioiitcngun, 1 ail t i 3o4 

aMu iKort, iknedn 1, an imiuent pimtu, i 275. 

MoiUiino, Don \u^iistni ii 314. 

Moiitjoiu , fui 1 1 f , 111 oU3. 

Montinoiin, Count di , i 132 

(Vlontseridt, coiivi nt of, lu J*i6 u 30 

Moritin, tin elder, ii 314, tiu Aonngrr, 3l6 

Mon ail do, SnutNUis, hi sson^oii'^t Doiiiuigo, a. 107, 198, 

199 ni na. 

Mouiio, Adui lal Don Juan, ii. 10 1 
— , DouVtuuui, 111 212— 21 1 
Moicto, hi> diaii, \<ii woiks, is 206 
Moio<eo, tour«,(it tin cinprtniv., i\ 125- 
Mii»p ih, Don 'J Ijonii^, n 1Q4. la 3 inl, 

Malbetiy lite§, ph'^tatioiis of them, c i;riail> in Yalcncia, in. 
260, 

Murcia, kingdom ot, iv 110; iiU oh 112 
Munllo, the celebrated pain^ei; i 239. lU 132, 196. 

MuiMcdro, the ancient Sagiintum, 111 272 iv. 58, 

Musqui/, ministi r of the iinanccs, u 54, 55, 215. 

M.hairo, one ot the rebloieis ot tlie bpanish theatre, hr. 291 
Ma:»uie, Don Bias, iii!, ed.t.oii of the coniedies of Cervanteb, n. 
318 

(\u\arie, patiiculats r(Uti>e to it, id. 49 — ^32. * 
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N jLvigdtois^ Spanish, n *)(> 

N Spanish, pii 111 ulais roncLniing i! i — I i 

N^il II, 111 opposition to \loin iu^kuIkI 1 > spun, u 3^ 

ISl mamitr m uhich tht> in protiitd h) Hit Spanuid^, 

II 2 )j 

TSic ingii, hkt of* j lo/ct lespectiug it, n H, I 
^si jjUl}, how icquucil and ptOMcl* i Hi) 

Nootki bound, innundn tandui , with J n hnd on aorounl tf i 

III 3 j noti 

Ts lies, ns il 113“^ 

Niinti ) papal, h s lights in Spun, i bO 
Otlitci'i, Sp Dish military, ii hb, imal, 103 
Olti f ot To\t mill (lit, 1 ISS 

Oil of \ li j i i, 1 1 -aS , uiipiOMmcnt m the in inuficturi. of it it 
Alicuik, 

Ohs dty, Oon P hlo, patficulai lespidim hs ti nl and c ondtni 
intioii I V ilu inqui ition, uid hu cm ipi , i 3^3-^ u 
ui *"7, 7S, 1 3S 3 4t> a(H) 

Ohn*d>, 1 Ca, t)9 
Olol, Its manufacluioa, iii 32^, 3 '*3 
Oini, cvituitioii of, 11 1 >9, 130 
Oidcisul 1 II ghlhoud, i I >7— 1 60 iv 20* 

Oidus, 1 1 w fc ti( , 1 33'" - i . 

Ouputla, IV lOP 
Orlcin , New ii 

OPKulI), CouiiuV, ' 307 II S9— 02 m 1 1 » 

Orttga, Don ( iMinir, i 396 

Orti/, Ji s n inufa^tors at Silvia, i lO*^ 

0*>sui, M , unhtssidoi, if IW, 

Ossuua, IV ibOO 

Osldl d’ i, unpUa«> int pissjgc neii it, iii 2QS 
Pal 1 O Jo (pi, the hot m St, i 3>j, 25*> 
lhac« Pii t lithe, i 14^, lio, r*4 11.79, address to lum by 
the autl i, lit 371 — 376 
PitleU, II l46 

Pamiing, stoti of the art m Spam, i 270, 271 
Paleuu4*city uiditsxceUcfll road of, i 4o, 47 
Pal mco, dut} of the, ii I »8 
PunpeJuu, 111 50 

PaQcortOi rocks 0 , ' C9. i * 
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Pinlhcon, i i i nri il pVe )f tl < k ngs of Spain, i 213. 

Pinio, ])( i* I inral, i i07, u 83 
Pi>h , tKpoil . 19, 20 
I aulai ( arlhi w comtn^ol, i 20 J 
Pi qHl\»r, M o* j ’i;S 
Ptpi i, 

Ptjii dt los LniiJioiad , oi Lovci*s Rork, iv *’02 
(tpiIwHi, the rekbiaiid lon< idor, i 40 ii 356 
Pi I ^non, N’ luiid, 1 1 32 », 337, i otc 
PiitliU), HI 34J 

Pc}iou, e\tjaci fiomhi'^Tjawls in Spam, in 
Philip 11,1 >, --O'*, J!Z % , <1 it j)h on hi^ tomb ui the Fs- 

<uiid, i\ '’)S 

Philip V,j 11 , liO, IJo, 241,270 11 i*), lUi^nol** 2b6, 
not*- 

Phil pphu ( onipanv, I ?\j ^3^ 

Vi d ies,a< h\V t , ts i 3*0 

Piitu IS oi \1 idncl, uigi i\ ngs of(hi*ni, ui 366, 367 

Ply'll itcMi, Dm Pimon, ii 43, 3)1. 

PI •'aNfixoi * Muliid, i ’63 !• 210 
Pooli}, dilletont kinds of Spanish, ii 328 
Pons, Ab‘f, h^nuikoii^p , n 121 i\ > 

Popu'attoi <f Si im, i "^66 --..19; il I'fadul, i ^(9 ^’TO 
PoitiCiJPhC.iP nsnn<nn\i- * of, la 270 
Portugal, iiiJpOK > 1 1 my rltn on lit put of Spam to conquer 
tint countn. Ill )!><' 362 

Posado, 01 mn, d* <•( n])! i n of ono iv 125 
Po tob, comm ^izmis, u *>, mV * 40 
Prtdo, thi , 1 24o, 

P » *atcs. Spin II, iommmht on oMhtin, i ^37, 33s 

Pi t ckI«. i.i les, Ahic -m n 71, 1 20 1 1 

V\ esiJt lit of u 0 C omu Jl ot C a t ’ i llO 

Pinh otlhi iiiodM 11 Spaniards, u 2 j 1,2^2 

Piu tii*g, high 9 * I ctKii oftliat ait m Spatu^ i 275 

Piiiitos 1 biJtulos, n I'ji, note, lt6, note, 

Pyiitii 1 as agcso\er those inountiujs I 1, 2, 6 , de^cnptloii ' 
i^thu p'lil t>l them winch tOidtrb on C ataluubi, iii 338. 

^eon ot sp I n, her pihaie lift, i 1^1 102 
til 4 toi, n, 313. 
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Quint d, A mode of recruiting the aim}, ii 12 
Qi *•)«; the iidM^ itor, 11 Ob 
"R u ibouillel, flock ot inihh sheep there, i T s 4 
Ranks n ’ni\ i 6 b, 08 

R vinhupnn le^ptctiiig Imi^orkouSpa ii, i ii 181 

K ilguo, 11 13 

BicopiU ion, collection of Spanish Uus^ i 3 3 , 

Recruiting, n lans of, 11 71, 72 
Rt tr os 11 800, 3f 9 

R n w numbti nid fuimitu 1 of tlxm, u 58, 71. 

Rcgulitions lispu ling the iOMirnrit 01 ^mc lit a* 11 1 ^ 8 , IbO* 

K t , geneial, 11 5 , pioviuci 1, 11 U 
Rt ^ tin, I hin ol, 41 *^33 
Rn I Hii ition ol the woik, ii 346 
R , 1 1 1 w to ri m C it loni i 1 29^ 

Rt ro i XMiUitiod vJiichb »ms theie, I k 
Ri< ) 1 o, p la< p < ,1 50 203 

Ri \ f I Ol C 1 C do 1 * II 339. 

R , 1 nUn ill m of, 111 >4 1, 247 

U rc noiiiid:), tlu 1 ;» eat nmiiber in the cnMron of \ aUnen, pe/ 
iiitioiis ( 1 llic sdiibiil) of the aii,m 244, 247, ntU 
R< il , I • 

Koim iison, l)i nis hi foi\ ot Aim lira, « I S3 , iusioiicsi out 
t« te \Mth Count '< ( impotnanes, i\ 24 j 
Rodi, iiiiiiistii Ol C haiks III, 1 >>; 111 >70 
Roiida, HI 7 

Roufc ulon, su( c < ss of I he Spamaids'tt ere , i 
Ruiz, Don 1I> p dito, botaiust^ 23 #, 

Rnp*i 1 C Im Um ( II 1 1 nice md Spiiii, tut u nst im t uhith putCifM 

It, HI 2 ) 

Si ut dll, 13 1 1 lan 11 . ^2 ; 111 3 j 1, 

S »niiU I luii ol III 72,276 
S it iniaii \ I 1 51 ; dp^ciipliori ot the cits, 5«, 05 

h lie of t It II kn nvn m Spam, 1 . ) ^2 
S dt IS, churc h of, 1 27 1, 272 
S bus, ascent ot, 1 32 . 

‘ 10 pottof,*in. 291. 

itof Alieanlc,ii 146; oflxiea, 1S4; oftheUyet ( adi/,m 19a* 
19), of the mine of C irdoii i, 3 13. 

^ Uaaur, Don 1 302, 
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S il\ uloi , M o r> II « eloij i, his miibeum^ \\ it 
S in C hit la n< \v ( M ibhshm^nt of, Jii ' & 1, S 4 
San C hnstovdl, i c hmist, i 2[)7 
S-m 1*61111?, Ill 9 n 
SrfD FcinoJ do, 111 19 
Si 1 Pol, III 31*1 

S iiUCiu , iiniquis de, i 279, iii 71 note 

ti F n^i It, -i, chuicli ol, ui 1 id •> pi ilotmtd tlu i , iii 3 >u 
^ nt*! 1 «, IV ^01 
Smti Tfuin ndut, i J7S 
b* Andcto, n 151 

bt Doiiiinqo, Spanish po*tion of, it 197, ,t0'> 

St TId I mso, ^jaidcns indpilirt ol, i 119—1*0 
St I lurent, Uoiinu di, ii 20*, note, lu:>tl(jitb mbchilioK tt ? 
ibhud ot 1 niiul id 203— -0 > 

Mirjjpoit, w I 
St S I St II put of, 1 19 
SingTisst <U r iptionoilhu ti(>,iii 31—37 
Sas ittv. , ik n i < I CO 1 iS ii 3 9 3 U 

liooK, n ut \ I O’*, itPnlSt Miiv,ii oi^oitiSt 9 
^oil , Ic tiipt on of til it pi u t , n 0 
s rto ji, < -'qiicd Kt, nlmnut <un ol 

S(,Tt,1Utl 111 ila If) 

Sm mi h , i k nd oi dincf ii JO'* 
s \ 1 * , M lilt 1 111 3 
“ i I - I loi nob t men, ii 9 ' 

'1 1 or j dt JJi t 'I 111 

Sv\ lU, dtsniptton ol, in IjO , iv ’ * 

SI t p '>1 h irmg, i I U 
S up bu Idio", 11 in 

S p c ir Sp n sb i» UO , meithaulmiu, Ii* 
bitlnsn t)» »' 1^9 

s tri i \'orti col mits o*i m l-'O — 7b, 13 j - 1 ^ 

Minos in -70, w S9 
SI UI 1 ♦lutsol, 111 >50 — 2(>a 
toK , Don VtJiodi', I ^■“O 

Snmi lu t <e of 1 1 uhn md % I ulative lo it, h 0, note, 

ininufictois ot il il ScsilU, in 135 

bobiitij, J (haritttnslit. \irtiie ot the -'prmiaids ii 235, 

Sw^uct cs, patriotic, 1 s 11— dll-, 111 
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■^cM ' io, Maiijui'* del, 11 . U)5 
^ ji n >, Don 1 lapcis# o, ii 10 J. 

S( » *c «», A II in akabk pli}*«Kian of AtiUquLia^ is i. 
b( 1 n cliocibeof. Ill JU 

Sp n < Ini ikiliiie,!! ‘>6, 1 cr tnu inimi»ls a it gprd to 

lin coloiiu , i44; ^^enual vnwof tiu liiAois of, i\* lo, 

bpiiiiai Js \mslu iti jn a tliun, i , their i h u u h i ii 4 j - jis , 
n 2 >9 , then piL*ii iitiin uiis ol prosp(iit\, m 301 
Spi tic of Spi n, n 1 k 
Spoluib ) \ i< iiiti , 1 3 > 1 

'' pi 1 u n, N! lupiis tic, II I IS, noO , 1 10, imIc, >0 
l) 5 t,p to III si it oi ihi ‘^piiii^li II 3 -U », IS -S'" 

Stud of Araiijin/, 111 03 , of \ti« 1 W- U1 
Succession to tin tludnc i *07 - UO 
Siipi luitLiuh 111 o< p » , 1 * 0 

Siipcrdil on, 1 1 lituliv i ‘itisi *> liiil, ullhr 'piiiiauU, n 2i»0 - 
f n i ,1* , ill (i, * GO 0^ 

i It II o me ill It liloi^-cduiu oi 17^0, m 17i , of 17,0 l’“7; 
ot 175>i, I'"", 1 ) 

^ loafijon, aiiOqui* itid [Hiitoi, n x.0*, -9-* 
i 111 S n, II 3, ^ 

1 1 k^ripl s, i i !>’ htn nl oi <hci i, m 3 h), note 
'leniasi lU , i kn d < i 1a\( s, 11 IS 
'ieilulia«, ( Nhionil)* ( iit s, *1 o0> ^ (» 
fluaU , lull 11, pi »sv. It stale ol It 11 ''^an,i» ''14 
limbiifoisl p 1 1 'id , 11 I J i 
*1 itlt s, 1 1 * 4 1 lO 

lobiico, d it\ A u it 11 S 

1 ol d )j dt < 1 , Uoii < f th i* c it} and it> '•iiaio i \ ! * '■ , ,v ? i 

'i 0111 iillas, ii 41 

Toras d i \ ido, in, 20, ^ 3 

lone do I 347 

'lone > I MU V 79 

Toiro\, cultis n m ot 6ug;ar*cancb lu it» cr \iioi , n C20 1 

Toito i, 1 1 W , IV ^1 
1 ^ V s, Spanisa, 11 314,310 
1 ishu iiantes, a kiod of sbeep, i. 36. 

'1 1 IV Piling, carnages foi, I 9, inoui of, « 71 
J fi I , means of eucoqiajing *kcii euli sn, i, 43, 

1 ui dad, wl and of, u — tU »a 



flino 


TVDrSt. 


Tudcla, in >1. 
f Idotniii iv 3 j 
Unifoiin , II 89. 

Dtiera, .v 209* 

Vaccination introcli c* 1 in Spain, ui. 380. 

Valclcstillas (viIIjl'c ot), i ^7,08. 

Valdez, iiiiiii^tM at tin m attic, i. 182. u. 103. ill. Inl. 

VaKiios, pistiiiige, i, 6l 

Valencia, dcbciiplion ol tUc kinfrdoni and city of, lu. ; build- 
ings ol \ alenciJ, 2r 2 , nu»llu/d of imgatioii, S53 , its poit, 25a ; 
Its chill c ht s, 2 iS , its iiiuiuihcluiCN, 259. iv. 70. 

Vales realcs, lojal notes, ii 32 
Yaladolul (iJpKnpiion ot), I *8 53. 

Valois, M 'iiio Ills QuiUis di, his u^arvorks, n 22 \. 

Vare’a, mmisUi ofuieniaia , oud of th«^ iiiianr' s, i. Ibl 
Velez Malaga, ii. 1 18. iii 2Jj, 

Vcndrcll, in. J95. 

Vcinot, piauies b} him at the Kscunal, i. 228 
. Vicai*!, cccltbU'^lic, casts in sihw h ihtii aitci position is desiied, iii 
9—U>, 

Vigo, poitof, 11 101. 

Vigx^giw, flotli of, 1 105. 

Villa-llarla, iv. 332. 

Villalb. 1 , (he physician, i. ^6. 

ViUa-vicio>a, lu. 19 
Viiiaroz, poitof, m 281. 

Vittorid, Us inonuinents, territory, and inhabitauU, l 34^7. 
Vivel, iv. 83 n 

Volero, a Spanisii d mcc, ii. 301. ‘ 

Witticism^, Spanisli, ii 26i5, note* 

^ Women, Spanish, their chancter, ii. 281—298, 

WOqI (Spaiuxb), particulais coacernuig it, i« 86—93. 

Xalon, river, iii 31, 32, 33. 

]Kaiaina, riser, lu 56. 

Xauva, or San Felipe, iii. 235. 

Xeror, its wines and Carthusian conveni; Hi. 189^191. iv. 211. 
Xeika, IV. 82. 

Zamora, i. 67. 


vtMta. 



POST ROADS 


IN 


SPAIN. 


With the Distances in Spanish J^eagucs. 




FROM MAOftlD T<) 'I Jil-; iUA'Al, lUiMLT.NC KS, 

Sotc, The Sparj-,h i. -s t » f>'nT mi' •;». 


STAOES. LFAi.t'F 

From Madrid io S. IldfJ’misot 

From Madrid to Abulagas 2 

las Matas 2 

Fonda do la Tiiiiidad 2 

Saliiu'ias 2 

Navalcjo.*. *2 

Casttcjoiiei'' 2 

St. ildetunso 2 


•’■ACIS. 1* 

/•Vor'» Af 'i/-'.’ i>> C 
I'Von) Madiid lo l'.uuO 


1 


Fftim Madrid to Aravjuez^ 

From Madrid to los Angeles *2 

FspartMias % o 

iilarjlK/ *2 

3 7' 

From Moduli in the KsairiuL 
From Midi III to '.i-ida.r.a' ‘2 

ni'j rJi' ..... 2 

(iaiiipa^ir 2 

'1 he iL^t"JllJll 2 


ICmmmii'ii.fUions h'/trrf'tt ihp rnyai rr- 
*■* ^ \ul€tKr^ and Ihv (hi"f lOadi: pom St, 
■j JUhJtuiso lu t’it' rnadji lendinn to An-- 
dujiusui. iififddonay ralemiiif 
aivl C'jTthd^tna, ' 


From S, IliIr:jon*-o t > Castrejones 

■ N:ualri!.^ '. 

Saliiiciart .............. 

. Fonda dc la Trinidad .... 

t.as Matas 

Ahidaeas 

, Moiliid ■- 


9 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 

14 


' At which tetter place each of the 
I above great road-, ccinnienco. 

A 
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POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


STACCS. 


LI AG L 1 . 51. 1 


From S» Ildefonso to the road to 
Frame 


From S. JIdafonRo to Collado Htir- 

nu)!>o .... 4 

J.a Vdiila 3 

Las jva\as 3 

Frcsniiio de h luetitc .... 4 

4 14 


This is th6 first stn|;c upon the road 
which begins at Madrid. 

From S. II to the road to 

Caitile, Galicia, and jhlurias, , 

From S. lldrfonso to VaUeciuilU . 3 1 


ViUacasLiii 3^ 

2 7 


I’his is the first stage on the road to 
Castile. 

From S. Ildefniiw to the road hading 
to Eslri.maiUtru and Poitu^ial, 

From S. lldcfom o to Castiejones , 2 


N.i\‘d‘jOS 2 

S.di:ic':iS. 2 

Fonda (Ic la Tri.iiJad ”2 

las Mj las 2 

Abula.:.ih 2 

Mcstolcs 4 

7^ 10 


Here wc enre: upon the road loEstrc- 
madura ami roriugal. 

From Arunjun to the mad leading to 
liiircdona avd Italy. | 

From Aran] u.’z to bay onadeTa- 


jugua 2 

Argaida 4 

Locches... 2 

3 8 


ST^OES, IRAGUES. 

T- La Venta dc Meco. 3§ 

* 11 } 


Here the road from Madrid to Barce< 
Iona begins. 

From Aravjnn to the roads leading to 
France, Old Caslitc, Galuia and the 
Asturias, 

Irom Aranjuez to Espartinas .... 2 


los Angeles 3 

Madrid 2 

3 . 


1 l?rc we enter upon the various roads 
IcUiiing from the capital. 

From A'^anjuez to the road leading to 
Voilugal and Kslnmadura* 


From Aranjuez to Illescas 4} 

Valmojado 4 

3 8} 


First stage upon this road. 

Fiom Aranjui'z to the roads hading to 
the kingdoms of kWeneia and Munia* 


From Aranjuez to Fuenteduena • 7 

Turaiicon 3 

.'2 .10 


This is the hist stage upon this road, 

Ffom Aranjuez to the convent of Cas^ 
iahar. 

iFiom Aranjuez to Villamejor.. .. S' 
la Venta de Valdecaba .... 2 - 


Chueca 3 

Cuerva 5 

4 18 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 




CtAnis. LF-AGuns. 

To the Convcnto del C'Astanar ... 2 

5 ‘ 

From Aranjuez to Yrlntcs, 

From Aranjuez to C:\siilltjo a 

La Casa d'Anihere a 

La Cava (hr los Padres dc Sun 

Pedru iMurtir a 

Mora 3 

Yd'bciici a 

5 10 

• 

From the Fscuriat to the roads leadine 
to Andalusia^ Jianrhna, Flileiuia, 
Murcia, and Carlhugcna. 

From the Escurial to Galapagar * . a 

Puente dc Rctamar. ... a 

Abula^as 2 

Madrid 3 

4 H 

Where the above roads commence. 

From the I'scuriat to' the road leadv>g: to 
Frame. 

From the Escurial to Gnudurratna 2 

Salincr.'is a * 

ChciZ'is 3^ 

Cabariillas a 

* 

Here the road to France begins. | 

From the Kscurial to the raid leadine 
to Old Cuitiie, Galicia, and the As- \ 
turias. 

From the Escurial to Guadarrama a 

1 a 

Where each of the above roads 
begins. 


LFAOURS. 


From the F.sruritil to the rrrid to Kslre* 
nuiviura and t*vrUt^(iL 

From theKscuiiul to VilluiiHcva de 

lu Cunudii 

NuvuLuiiicio 3 


3 


Here the great road comruenccs. 

Fro n Pardo to the roivL to the kinedontt 
of Filenria, Aluniti, Airui^an and 
AndAicda. 


From Pardo to Madrid. 
) 


Here \vc enter upon the roa«ls to the 
.above place'*, 

A 

FrOT? Varda to the rood h FruncF, 
From !*ardo to Alcf-licndas 3 

1 b 

Wiiich is the first stage on the 
road. 

Fjgfjm Pardo to the road h 01 1 Castile, 
Gd> u in , and ihe /U ttirins. 

From Pard > lo die I’lr me dc P»cta- 


Ji 


Here wc follow the great road. 


From Pardo to the mad to F^tremadiira 
and Poi ln;:nt. 

From Pardo to Abul'i 

Ivlosiclcs.. 3 

2 

Which is the first stage on tijc road to 
Estreiradura. 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


EXPENSES 

ot A POST CUAI^K OR GIG PROM MADRID 
TO TnE ROYAL IIESIDKNCES. 

hj lliu hiurtl fur Siuht rlnieuding ihi rates of posting 
throughout the kingdom. 


From M a l r i o i o P a k d o. 


Reals Vetlon. 


A pair of liorscs 45 

With a po'-c 45 

] 'oar mules 30 

t iiaisc with room for t\v<» persons 32 

A more elegant one 36 

11 the chaise beh)iii;s to the tratcllcr 26 

A 24 

A bettei kind 2S 

It the gig UeluMgb ru the tiavdlcr 20 


Aranjuex 
Si tho Kscunal 

ToS.IIdcfonso. 

R. vn. 

R. vn. 

204 

616 

336 

700 

106 

420 

175 

364 

ISO 

302 

147 

308 

126 

266 

146 

204 

98 

210 


N >0 J E. 

Something must be givm both to the postillion and the man who sits upon the 
shafts, ar every stage. When travelling with a pair of horses, the former expects 
four reals, and tlie latter two. W'hcn there is only one postillion, four reals arc 
generally gi\cii at uaeb 'itage. 





POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


POST HOADS FROM MADRID 


To the various cities nf Navarre, jirragon, Cutalouia, Castile, 
Perpigimn, ami Mnjona. 




lUMm Math id fo Gmdalaxara^ Calatayud^ Sina^nssn^ Frn^a, IJrUfa^ Crneraf 
Barcelona, Gerona, rerpignan, and Ihilma in the island of Mujurca. 


RTAOES. LEA(;UFS. 


Trom Madiid to XurTfjon d’Ardoz 4 

la Venta (Ic Mcco 

Guadalaxara 3^ 

Torija 3 

Grajunejos 3 

Almudroncs 2^ 

Torremocha 3 

Bujarraba) 2^ 

Lodarc<; ‘ij 

Arcfs 

Monrcal d’Anza 3 

Ct'tina 2 

Bubierca 2 

Atcca 1 

Calatayud. 2 


15 40^ 

From C\ilataynd to Fresno 3 

Alraunia 3 

la V'enta dc la Ramcra 3 

la.Mnelu 2 

C arrapitiillos, or Venta dcl^ • 

Leon *2 

Saragossa 2 


21 

From Saragossa to la Puebla de Al- 

finden 3 

Osera 4 

la Venta dc Santa Lucia ... 2 

BujandoE 3 

Candasnos 3 


STAOKS. LEAr;UE9. 

To la Venta de Fraga, or Bniirs 2 

Fiaga 2 

Alcaraz 8 

Leri.la 2 

30 72 

To Bcnlloch 2 

Gomes 3 

Vdlagrasa 3 

Orvera. 3 


34 00 

T o la Pdnardelln 2| 

^ el Gjncho or Guacho 2| 

]gud1.w!a 2 

cVtel Oil 2| 

Font del t '( mIuI 9^ 

Marioiell 3 

San Feliu 3 

R'licelona 2 

42 no 

To Muncada 1 

Monnielo 2 

Liiias 2 

San Scloiii 3 

ll(T<taVirh 2§ 

las Mullorquinas 2 

Ccruiia 4 

' 49 . n7§ 


20 


0 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


ToBascara y..... 

Figueras * 

La Junqucra (last stage in 

Spain) 

Boulou 

Perpignan 


ToOerrueta.* 2 

Maya... 2 

Anoa 2 

Ostariz a 

Bayonne 2 


From Barcelona to Palma in Majorca. 
By sea 50 


From Madrid to Soria, 

CFrom Matlrid to Almazan 
I 2 by the foregoing route. . 30 

To Soria 6 


We may also go from Madrid to 
Denia, and there embark for Palma; 
\vhich is the shortest v/^y, when a ship 
is ready to sail. 

From Madrid to Sigafnxa, 

f From Madrid to Buiarrabal 
* \ by the foregoing route . 25 

To Sigiicnza 3 


From Madrid to Tarragona* 

{ From Madrid to Lerida by 
the foregoing route .... 

Juheda 

Vinaja 

Momblanch 

Vdlls 


Puigdelfi 2} 

Tarragona. 2 


From Mtidrid to Pampeluna and 
Bayonne, 

fFrom Madrid to Lodarcs 
by the foicgoing route, • 2/1* 

To Adradas b 

Alniuzan 3^ 

Zamajon 

'Hinojosa 4 

Agreda 3^ 

Cintruenigo 5 

• Valricrra 4 

- Marcitia 3 

Tafalia 4 

Otriz nk 


Pampeluna s 


ToOstlz.. 
Lanz, , 


From Madrid to Reus, 

fFrom Madrid to Vails by 
I the preceding route .... 

To Alcover 

Reas. 



FromMndridtoJacas ^Oleron inFranco, 

\ by the foregoing route. . 56 

Zucra 4 . 

Ciurrea. 3 

Ayerbe 5 

Anzanigo 4 

Bermucs ............... 2 

Jaca 3 


7 * 


»7 


77 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


3TA« KS. 


LEAGUES. 


To Campfranc. s 

Urdos 3 

Bcdciis 3 

Oleron 4 


31 


90 


STAGES. 


To DOT jn. ....... 

’I'ai rat^ona. 
I’udcla. . . , 


COMMUNICATIONS 

From Saraptii^sny Teruel, SegorlCf 
and Fiilcmia. 

From Saragossa to Maria 3 

Longarcs 4 

Maynar 5 

Bagueiva .* 4 

Caroin Real 4 

VaUafranca 3} 

Villarquemado *> 

Teiucl I..... 5 


Vfom Star.:gos!ta to Uucsca and Barbaxiro* 

From Sar.'i!;u>isa ru Zaein 4 

Alcmidebar ;» 

llue^ca a 

VelilLs 

las Zdlus 2 ^ 

Barbastro 3 


3 

To la Puebla dc Valverdc. . 

Sarrion 

las Barracas 

Segorbe 


32] 

4 

3 

3 

b 


VI 

To Murviedro. 
Valencia . . 


5 

4 


f4 


From Saragosta to Boija^ Tarragona, 
and Tudela, in Navarre, % » 

From Saragossa to Alagon 4 


n 


21 


See the mad to Valencia and Ban^e* 
Iona, page 8; by turning back, we tan 
go not only to \ alcncia by tlic p»ist 
io.id, but also to Madrid, Coiuua, and 
other places. 

Fiom Val'.ncia we pursue the post 
road to the cities ol San Felipe, Xixona, 
Alu'antc, OnluicU uml Murcia At this 
last town we resume llic pf>st roads ro 
Madrid, C.ntliugcuu, Aiulalusiu, and 
other places. 

Sec the ri».id from V.ilcncia t<» Murcia, 
page 0, and by the same |•o^t road we 
arrive ur the sea pint towns nf Fucito, 
^^ullera, Gandia, and Dema, page 9* 

5611 

From Barcehnu to Mataro, 

From Barcelona to Moncada 2 

Mataro,... 2{ 


I 


POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


POST ROADS FROM :MADRID 


To ihe principal riiic^ of Cala!o7iiaj Nurtia and 

1\ rplgnan. 




from Madrid to Pulciic^f ToilorUj Tuiny/’^u, Uarcd/*..a n.-id Ptrp'-^ytatz, 


t^Aoes. 

irAi.f.'j. 

:TAi:k-‘. LEAG 

L' 

From Madrid to V-i- 1^.01 idnd 

... y 

TjIVfii:^ 


I'eialfs (Ic Tiiju.ia , . , , . 

... 3 

Cnn'.’ur:'^ 

0 

Fuentidufiia dc 'I’ajo, . . 


Rfus 

2 

Tarancon, - , , ^ . 


Tarragona 

iS 


3 



Montalbo 

... 21 

3-2 


VlllardeSuz 

.... 2i 



OUvarcs 

, ... 3 

To Tnrrt dtn Barra 

2 

Pof)?«rtu» (I'Alsircon. . . , 

. .. 3 

Vendudl 

2 

Ta Motilla del Palancar. 

.. .. 4 

VillalVanca del Panades 


CastilU*jo <1( Inlcsta . . 

... 2 

Vallirann 

3 

ta Min<'1aniita 

9 



ViUaqordn tir faahrirl . 

3 


n 


..-T 2 



Rrquena 

.... 3 

i 38 . 

JUU 

SieU'- Agiias 

.... 3 

f 


la Vcnta de BuFiol. . . , 
ta Vcnia de Poyos. . . , 

.... •> 
.... 4 1 

IfromMadnd to Miinia arid Cofthagena. 

Valencia 

.... 3 1 

from Madrid to Variamadrid. . . . 

3 


! 

PeiaUs de Tajuna 

3 


S4i 

Fuentiduegna de Tajo 

H 



Turancon 

3 

To MorviedfO' 

• . .. 4 

' ’ 'i orrubia 

3i 

NuleA 

.... 3 

OiiCiinaya 

4 

Caxtelloii de U Plana . . . 

... 3 

Belmonte de la Mancha . « . 

4 

Oiopesa 

.... 3 

1'AIqueria dc los Frayles... 

2i 

Torrcblanca 

.... 2 

S. Clemente dc U Mancha . 


VinarOz 

.... 4 

Minaya 

3 

Ulldecona 

..... 4 

la Roda 

3 

Tortosa 

3 

la Gincta 

3 


, , 

Albacete 

3 

97 


Pozo dc la Pcgna 

3i 



h Venta Nueva. .. . 

3 

To Venta de los Aios 

2 

Tubarra 

3 




98 

82.J 

[10 

46] 


POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


a 


NOTE. 

fTrwn Tobarni, the ordinar)' courier 
passes on to HeUin, making a circuit of 
halt league ; which may he dispensed 
with on eitraordinary occasions. 


STAGES. LkAUHES. 

To la Venta de Vinatca • 24 

Puerto de la Mala iMu^cr. ... 2 j 

Cicza 3 

Puerto de la Losilla 2^ 

Ijirqui 

Murcia a 

21 64^ 

To los Baenos 3 

Lobosillo 8 

Carthagena a 3 

24 73i 


From Madrid to Alicante* 

From Madrid to Albacete* 
by the preceding route . . 40 


To Petrola 3 

Montealegre 3 

Yecla 4 

Sax b 

Monforte 3 

Alicante 4 


18 04 


COMMUNICATIONS 

firttueen Fdhnria and the tides of Son 
Felipe^ Xixvna, AlitonU, Onhueta, 
Murda, and CtiflJiagena, ^ • 

prom Valencia to Alniusafcs • • • • 3 


Alcira 3 

San Felipe 3 

• Atzaneta 3 

Alcoy 8 

4 

Alicante 4 

Elche 4 

Albatera • 3 

Orihuela.. 2 


39 




STAGES. 

To Murcia. 
11 


T.CaGL'CS. 



Froi” Ffil jifta to Greiiada, 
ri'o Murcia. 1»> the preced- 


X ini; route SO 

From Murcia to Ltrrra, Buia, Guadix^ 
and Grenada. 

From Mvirci i to Uhiilla 4 

1'otana 4 

Lorca 4 

3 12 

To la Venta del Rio 3 

los Vclei 4 

las V^rtientes 4 

Cullar. $ 

Baza 4 

8 • 80 

ToGor.,,,. 4 

Cuadix 3 


10 37 

ToDiezma 3 

Grenada 0 

1*2 40 


This same communication, is the road 
from Granada to Guadix, and from 
thence the road leads to Barcelona and 
Perpignan in France. We may also go 
from Valencia to Saragassa and to Ole* 
rnn in France, and various other p1areS| 
as may be easily seen from the map. 


From Valencia to Deaia* 


From Valencia to Almusafes. .... 8 


Cullera 2 

Gandia 3 

Denia • 4 

4 It 







rost ROADS IN SPAIN. 


1* 


POST ROADS FROM MADRID 

To the chief cities of Estrcmadura and PoriugaL 




from Madnd to Tdaotra <U la Rey^n^ TruxiUoy M/rida, Badajct and 
LisLunne* 


flTAAF.S. LCACUn^ 


Frutn Madrid to Mostoks 3 

Navalcarnero 2 

Va1r.ioj.ido 2 

Santa Cru/. del Rer.uv.ar ... 3 

Maqneda d 

Santa Olalla una y al Bra- 

\ados 3 

Sotocochinos 2 

'I'alavaa dc U Ueyna 3 

8' 19 

To la Vcnta de Pdavenegas 4 

la Calzada de Oropesa 4 

Navalmoral dc Plasencia 

Almaraz 3 

Lugar Nuevo one league, and 
to las Casas del Puerto de 
MiraVetc another league, s 

Jaraycqo 2 

Carrascal. 3 

Truxillo 3 

‘ la 41 

ll'o las Casas del Puerto dc Santa 

' Cruz 3 

Meajadas 3 

la Vonta de la Guia 3 

San Pedro de Merida 3 

Merida 3 

Perales 3 

33 58 


STAGV.S. T,F.‘Ar,ITr.#. 

Til Talavera la Real. . 3 

Badiijiu 3 


3t 64 

ToYeIvcs. 3 

A)c*^uvi7as 4 

Kstremoz 2 

la Vcnta del Duque 3 

Arrayolos 3 

Monteraor^iiuvo 3 

las Ventas Nuivas ^ 

los Pregones 3 

AKlea Gallega 4 

Lisbonne .. 3 



The last stage from Aldea Gatlcga to 
Lisbon is the crossing of tlie Tagus. .In 
Portugal it is settled that travel'. -'s should 
pay for two hoises if upon the king's ser- 
vice 10 vcllon reals lor each league, .jjnd 
on ordinary occasions 1 1 reals and a half^ 
as in Spain. 

From ilfadnd to Plasencia and Coria* 

13 I Madrid to Almaraz, 

£ by the foregoing route. . 35 
To la Vcnta dc la Vazabona 4 

13 


*7 



post ROADS IM 8t>Alf|i 


V 


•STAAES. 


LEAGUES. 


STAGES. 


LBAQUBt. 


To M ilpartida^ 3 


Placencia i 

Galistco S 

Coria» 5 

17 30 


To Coria.. 

la Muralcja. . . . 

Oata 

RdlMa . ...... 

Ciudad-Rudrigo 

0 


4 

a 

3 

0 

6 


40 


From Madrid to Zafrat and Xeres de los 
Cakaileros, 

f From Madrid to Merida by 
\ the foregoing rouitf. . . 55 


ToTorremejia t2 

Almendralejo 2 

Zafra a 

Xcrcs dc los Cabalferos ...... 5 

125 


From Madrid to Llerena. 

94 From Madrid to Zafra .... 64 


To Bienvenida 4 

Llerena 3 


To M.utiivdel Rio 5 

Bi'Vcda (!(' Castro 5 

Ctbradilh 3 

Sahmaiica ....... 4 


13 57 

To la C.alzada dr T)on Diego 4 

la Roveda du 'roro 4 

].cdcsma. 4 

Zimora 5 

17 

To ]Vg;n.niscndc 5 

llicgo 3 

llcnevuitc 4 

20 H6 


90 7i 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Metween Bnddjoz and /llhnfuir^uff 
cuntara, &c. and Benevenlc, where in;, 
• Jiiid the first stuee on the road ^tb 
Castile^ Galniuand the Asturias, 

Troin Badajoz to Albuquerque... 0 


To Mem brio 0 

Alcantara > • 5 

3 17 

To la Zaraa 3 


From Bodnjoz la AVr/Z/e, whith U the 
first stage on the road to Andalusia, 


Fioni Badajoz to Albucra 4 

To Santa Marta S 

* los .Santos dc Maymoiu. ..... 5 

I'ucute dc Cantos 4 

Mi>:rj.surio 3 

Sa.in 'Jial'a 4 

Riii:quillo 4 

Venta dc Ciiiiilcna 3 

.SaiUiponcc 3 

Seviltc,. ...... 1 


10 34 


4 


90 


M 


POST KOADS IN SPAIff. 


l»OST ROADS FROM MADRID 

To the clUef towns in La Mancha, and the four kingdoms 
(f Andalusia, 




from Madrid ia Aranjurt, Andujar, Cordova, Ecjja, Carmona, Seville, Xeres de 
U Frontera, Pturio de SojUa Maria and Cadiz, 


9TAGR8. 


LK.AGUF.S. I STAGES* 


LEAGUES. 


From Madrid to los Angeles 

2$ 

£sp«rtinas. • 

3 

Aranjuez 

24 

Ocagna 

2 

la Guafdia 

3i 

Temblcquc 

2 

Cagnada de la Higuera. .... 

2 

Madndejos 

2 

Puerto de Lapiche ........ 

3 

Villabarta 

2 

la Casa nueva del Rcy 

H 

Manzanares 

2$ 

Ntra. Sra. de la Ginsolacion 

2 

Valdepegnas 

2 

Santa Cruz de Mudela. . . . • 


Visillo 

2 

la Venta de Cardenas 

2 

Santa Elena 

2 

hi Carolina 

2 

Guarroman 

3 

Baylen 

•2 

la Casa del Key. .......... 


Andujar 

2$ 

23 

^2$ 

To Aldea del Rio 

H 

Carpio 

31 

Caiabianca del Rey 

/ «4* 

■ Cordoba 

21 


«7 

«4i 

To Cortijo de Mango-negro. ..... 

3 


374 


'lo la Carlota 3 

Rcija. 4 


30 

To Luisiana. 3 

la Venta de la Portuguese 3^ 

Carmona 3^ 

33 83$ 

To Mayrcna * 2 

{ Alcala de Guadajra d 


NOTE. 

From Alcala toGuadayni) the cou- 
riers go down 3 leagues to Seville, and 
return to Alcala in order to take the loa# 
to Cadiz by Utrera. 

To Seville 2 


To 'Utrera. 3 

Ventorrillo de las Torres de 

Locaz 3{ 

la Real Casa del Cuervo 8*$ 

Xf rez de la Frontera 3$ 


4 103 

To Puerto de Santa Maria 3$ 

I Isla de Leon 3 

I Cadiz 3 


43 


li)§ 
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U 


On the poiit roads from Midrid to Aranjucr/, Andujar« Cordova, Keija, CarmonHy 
Seville, Xcrcs de la trontera, I‘oit Saint Maiy and Ca<!i/, may liavcl ami 

fide post in chaises or hcrlins, with the piivilcije of conipeiliiis the |\)stillioiis to drive 
at the race of 'a league and a quarter an hour; tlie following ate the prices paid m icals 
velloii. • ' 


For a post chaise with Ditto with two Ditto with 3 
four whcel'i and three wheels and mules, with 
mules, per leagues two mules, 1 wheels to 
Number Fur each of the the chaise be- the chaise. 

mules, at live reals longing to 10} 

r LEAGUES per league is the tiaveller ; 

Postillion with two |ier- 

frorti — sons inside. 

Per league $4 or rather oiu 

MADRID. With two persons in- inside and one 
side, a servant be> behind, )X‘r 
hind, %nd about one league ..ll} 
cwc. of luggage. 


jDitto with four 
I mules, and a 
four wheeled 
bcrlin with 
seats for two 
persons, and 
with 2 l)osti]« 
lions, per 
league . . . 










POST ROADS IS SPAWi 


To Batza. 


To Haiisin- . 
‘ St. Roch. 


From Madrid to Lurem, jdnteyaera 
Malaga and Marbella, 

’ ■ f From Madrid to Andujar 

\ by a tornicr route 52 j 

To Purcuna 3 

Bacna 5 

Luceua 4 


To Gibraltar by Algeziias 2 


To Ceuta by I'Estrccho 3 


To Benamexi. . 
Antequera. 


To Malaga , 


To Marbella. 


^ffom Madrid to Ronda, St. Roch, Gi- 
braltar, Algtziras and Ceuta, 

S ^"*'^**' Madrid to Ecija by 

‘ ® \ a former route 7 4 J 

To Osuna ' 5 

Saucejo 3 

Ronda 3^, 


For the last stage from St. Roch to 
Ceuta, permission must be obtained 
from the Genera' commanding the Spa- 
; msh lines before Gibraltar. 


From Madrid to Toledo and Orgaz, 

From Madrid to Getafe. 2( 

To lllescHs 4 

Cabagnas de la S>igra 3 

Toledo 3 


To OrgdZ 5 





POST ROADS m SPAIN. 
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POST ROADS FROM MADRID 

To the chief cities of Old Castile, las Montagnas, Rioja, Navarre^ 
Biscay and Bayonne. 


STAOF.S. 


LEAGUF<».hTAGrs. 


Frojn Madrid to rhturia, 

and iSfyonnc, 


from Marlrul to AVol)ciubs. 

Sun Auizustin 

('it 

Bu> rri.!ro 

Somosicrra 



Frt ‘.nillo tic la Fucc.tc . 
la Onriibia 

AriiJiU (it* 

C»ini!f! (Ic J/au 

Bahabon 

Leriiia 

Na(lM,8;akjo 

^ San HI in 

Burt^os 


LEAGVP1, 


1.S 

To Ouintanapalla .......... ^ 

Casiil de Pconcs 

Briviesca 

Cubo 

Aracyugo 

# Miranda de Ebro 

la Pnelr’a dc .Arganzon. . 
Victoria 


S3 

To Salinas de Leniz 

Mondragon 

San Antonio dc Vergara • 

^ SO 


7 ?«g, 


3 

all 

3 

4 ] 
3 

3 

24 

3 

s' 

5 
2 
3 

V 

2 

4.:i 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

oi 

3“ 

3 

05 

H 

S 

3 

7 H 


lo (if Cbrrcisu 3 

Viil ifrtnca dc tkj.j ua’oa. ... a 
T(»I')sa a 

Uli.irMi 3 

Ovur/jii 9i 

H 


'Hie I'jst bt.'tgc in Spain on ijic roacHo 
Fraijcc. 

To San .Tuan dc Luz 9 

Un.’irtf 3 

Sfiyonnt* 3 


B74 


from Madrid to Santander. 


^ i Ibf forc^Jiiig route 43| 

ro Gurrmf('es 

]Kiscf>nfilio5 

tai'duria 

R*-’Ti,i-a 

Mollcdo 

Torreiavega 

Santander 


33 

To djntogna. • 


4 

3 

4 
4 

. * 

4 

4 

Tf 

t 
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‘ftS 


/rom Madrid to St, Sebastian, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ITAOES. LEAGUES.! 

30 i Madrid to Uraieta by 

I the foregoing route 83 

To St. Sebastian.... 3 


From Burgos to Fiilladolid and Medina 
del CampOn being the first stage on the 
road to Madrid^ jLeon, GalidUiy and 
the jisturias. 


St 


85 


LEAGUES. ^ 


From Madrid to Billoa, 

f From Madrid to Miranda 
* \ by the foregoing route. . 

To berguenda 

Venta del Hambrc 

Ordugna 

Areta 

Bilboa 


30 


53 

3 

4 
1 

5 
3 


From Burgos to Celada.. .. 

Villaodrigo 

Torrequemada 

Bagnos 

la Venta de Trigueros 
Valladolid 


0 

I To V.ildestillas 
Medina del 


I 


ainpo 


73 H 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 


‘22 

4 

4 


30 


POST ROADS FROM MADRID 


7b the chief cities in the kingdoms of Leon, Galicia and the 
Asturias, 




fTAGtf. 


LEAGUES. 


iSTAfES. 


LEAGUES. 


From Madrid to dstnrga, Betamos, 
Corugna and ferrol. 


From Madrid to Almlagas 2 

Puente del Retaniar 2 

Galapagar 9 . . . 2 

Guadarrama 8 

' la Fonda de San Rafael ... 2 j 

Villacastin 8 

T.abaios 2 

Adanero 2 


19 


Tt' Aievalo 

Ataquines 

Medina del Cam |)0 . . . 

Hueda 

Tordcsillas 

Vega de Valdetroncos . 

Villar de Frades 

Viilalpaiido 

San Fsteban del Molar 

benavente 

la Puente de la Bisana. 
la Bagnas •• 


13 


3 

a 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 
*» 
2 
8 
4 


33 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


To Astorga I 


To Manzanal 3^ 

Membibrc 3^ 

} Cubillos 

Villafranca del Vicrzo 3 

Huicildr 4 

la Veiuadc Noceda 3^ 


From MadrifUo Salamanca end Ciudad- 
Rodrii'o, 

^ C Trum 'Ma«bid to ArtWalo 
I bv I lie foR’i'oing routCt 3*2 

To Orc.’ijO df las 'I orres s 

Viiloria 3 

Sdlanianca s 


Becerrea 

Sobrado . 

Lugo (nut a post town). 


ToValdumar 3 

Guitiriz 3 

Monte Salgucyio 2^ 

Brtanzos 3^ 


To Cabrndilla 

Boveda de Castro. 
Mai tin del Rio. . . 
Ciudad-Rodrigo . . 


TolaCorogna 3 


From Madrid to Orensr, Santiago and 
Curogna 

f FromM.ndrldtoBcravi;mo 
\ by the foregoini* route. 

To Siithma 

Vega de Tcra 3 


From Madrid to Leon, Oviedo, and (he 
ports oj Gijon and jiviks, 

( From Madrid to Ben:i\ento 
\ by the foregoing route.. 45 

To Villaquexida ^ 

7 oral de los Guzmanes. ...... 72 

Ardor / 3^ 

- Leon / 3 


Monibijey 

Remesa! 

Requrjo de Saiiabi la , 

LuvKiti 

Cagnizu 

Navnllu. 

Verin 

Abavides 

Allonz 

Orense 


TolaRobla 4 

Buiza 3 

Pajares. • 4 

Vega 4 

Oviedo 3 


30 

To Pignor 2^ 

Villanueva de la Gesta 4 

Castrovitc 4 

Santia^^o.t < ;4 


To Carrjl . , . 
Paulo... . 
Corogni . 


From Oviedo to each of the two ports 
of Gijon and /.vilcs is five leagues. 
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POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


STAOBfl. 


LEAGUES. 


PVom Mairii to Tuy, 

to 4* Madrid to Orense bj' 

\ the preceding route. ... 84 


To Ribadavia 4 

Franqueyra t 

Codesas ts 

Tuy 2 


From Madrid to Ferrol. 


g /From Madrid to Kctanzoi 
\ bv the forcgoint; loutc. . 

To Cavanas 

Ferrol 


05 § 

3* 

2* 


36 


101 


34 


05 


From Madrid to Pontevedra. 

f From Madrid toOrense by 
\ the preceding route. ... 84 


To Miwdc 3 

Boberas Sk 

Cerdedo 4 

San Jorge de Sacos. ......... 2 

Pontevedra 3 


35 


08 


From Madrid to the port of Pigo, 

J From Madrid to Franqueyra 
by the foregoing route.. oi 


To Puente de Aras 2 

Porrigno 2 

Vigo 2 

35 97 


From Madrid to Mondognedot 

to i Madrid to l.ugo by 
\ the preceding route. . . 84§ 

Bendia 3 

Reygosa 3 

MonOognedo 3 


33 


03i 


From Corogna to Ferrol by fea is 4 or 
5 leagues ; from Beianzos, wc may also 
go to Seij'j, which is 4 s, and 
from Seijo to Feirol, is only :• Irisrne by. 
sea; this is better than going up to 
Corogna. 

From Mtidrid to ralln/lnlid and Hurgrs, 
which is the first stag>* on (he road to 
!• ra nee f Santander, Bilboa, ami oth&r 
cities. 


f From Madrid to Medina 
11 < del Campo by the forc- 

/ going route 

To Valdestillas. 

Valladolid 


• 

2^ 

4 

4 


13 36 

To VtntadcTrigucros.. 4 

Bagnos 3 

Torrcqucniada 3 

VilUiodrIgo 4 

C elada 4 

Burgos 4 

i9 58 


from Madrid to Toro and Zamora, 
f From Madrid to Vega de 
1 4 < Valdetroncos by a former 


l_ route 34 

To Toro 3 

Zamora 3 

10 42 



POST ROADS IN SPAIN. 


It 


TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF LEAGUES 

FROM MADRID 

TO THE CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS OF SPAIN, 

BY THE l>OSr ROADS, 

With which the Postmasters are aitthorixeii to charge Couriers or 
other persons travelling Post. 


The Cities atid Totms through which the Post pasws foHtno in Mphabetical Order* 


Pa?es Ui.t. from MAitrid 

* r/hc'e inc roads in P'«l ' 

Are to uc round. U agues. 


A 


From Madrid to 

] 7 Abavides • . . 

.. 77 


. 10 

ti Adradas , . . . . 

. 32i 

. 7w 






1*2 Alcala de Guadayra 

]3 AlcaUlaRea) 

/ m 

1 «*i 
T^>*7S 


.. 0U 


3 


. 07 


.. 71 


. .’>0 


. 94 

14 Algcciras 

. 101| 

. 7ei 


. ai 

1 7 A lll)riz . ... ..a* asaala.aafl 

a" hO 

I A ...•■># aa.aa* I 

a iO-i 


. so 


. 33 


1 Pai'es Dist. fron Madrid 

whe*'e till roads 

in p'l'-tim; 

arc to lit. loiiiid. 

leagues, t 

0 '\lma/t(in 

fe 

S Alniunia 

47 

H Alqucriadc los Frayles.. 

U5 

15 Ameyu^o 

.. .. 56i 

12 Andiijar 

5-2.^ 

1 Angeles 

a 

14 Anteqiieia 

71* 

a Anzanigo 

7i 

15 Aranda dc Ducro 

28 

1 Aranjuez. 

■ a - . . 8 

5 Aicos, in Aragun 

ao 

17 Ardor 

53i 



Hi Arcta. ...,..a.’. 

70 

10 Arroyolos 

7'.) 

10 Asiori'a.. 

sr>i 

16 Ataqumes 

25 

^ Atet”i, ............... 

• • » • • 30 

17 Avdes 



6 Ayer be 

Oh ^ 

B. 


10 Bildajoz 


11 K.iena 


1-1 Baeza 


9 Bagnos de Murcia. .... 




Pages. 


POST’ ROADS IN SPAIN. 


Posting leagues 


Bagnos in Old Castille. 43 

Bahabon 32 

I !f Bayonne by the courier with the 

mail 07 i 

0r Bfiyonne by Fampcluna 3 

Id Bagneza 52 

6 Barcelona by Valencia lOo 

5 Barcelona by Saragossa. ...... 1 10 

0 Bascara i3oj 

15 Ba'«concillos 

12 Baylen 47 

17 Becerrea 

7 Bedeus 80 

9 Belmonte dc la Mancha 23 

14 Benamexi 67 } 

13 Benaudalia 83} 

15 Benavente 43 

]R Bendia 87^ 

5 Benlloch 82} 

10 Berguenda 62 

.6 Bcrniucs 74 

0 Beirueta 75 

17 Betanzos qH 

II Bienvenidu 08 

]0> Bilbna 73 

13 Boberas 89 

0 Bouluu 139} 

3 Bonache dc Alarcon 26 } 

] 7* Boveda dc Castro. *44} 

10 Bravo 15} 

J5 Brivicsca 50 } 

5 Buars 73 

5 Bubierca 37 

15 Buitrago. 13} 

17 Buiza 03} 

Ji Buiaraloz da 

^ liiiijarrubal z3 

1 5 Burgos as ti avclled by the courier 
with the mails 42} 

18 Burgos by Valladolid 58^ 

C 

14 Cabagnas dc la Sagia 9 } 

15 Chbani 11 . 1 s 9 } 

, 1 ; Cabradillas 41} 

' 12 Cagnadu dc la Higucra ....... 17 } 

17 Cagnizo S7 

12 Cadiz ....Ill} 

5 C’alatayud 4i 

1 0 Calza(la> de Oropesa 27 

f Cambrils.. 92} 


Pages. Posting leagues. 


7 Caniin-Real SO} 

7 Campfraric 80 

5 Candasnos ’ 71 

15 Canduela 55} 

12 Carlota 70 } 

12 Carmona S3} 

12 Carolina 43} • 

12 Carpio... 59 } 

1 / Carral 102} 

10 Carrascal 39 

9 Carthagena 73} 

12 Casablanca del Key S'i 

3 Casa de Arabere 12 

3 Casa de los PP. de S. Pedio 

Martir 14 

12 Casa del Key 50 

12 Casa niieva del Key 27 

10 Casa del Puerto dc Miru\rfc . . 

10 Casas del Pueito de Santa Cruz. 

8 Castellon dc la Plana C 1 } 

15 Castcl de Peones 48} 

15 CastilUjo ly} 

8 Castillcjo de Iniesta 32} 

3 Castillejo near Aranjuez 10 

5 Castel Oli Q{ii 

1 CastilejoiiCs 12 ^ 

17 Castrovile 1)4} 

8 Caudete 39 } 

18 Ca\M)as. 99 

18 Cclada 54 

18 Cerdedo 03 

5 Ccncta, in Catalonia 90 

5 Cctina 35 

14 Ceuta -....104} 

2^ Chucca lA 

17 Cil dad-Rodrigo 54 

18 CeClLsas 93 

12 Cordoba 04} 

11 Curia.. 49 

17 Corogna> by Lugo 98 } 

17 Corogne, by Santiago 108-} 

12 Cortijo de Mango negro 67 } 

3 Covento del Castagnar 23 

17 Cubillos 54} 

15 Cubo 53} 

2 Cuerva 21 

E. 

12 Eeija.... 71} 



POST ROADS IN SPAiN. 


ir 


Pages. 

1 Escorial.. 
1 Espaitinas 
10 Estremoz. 


Posting leagues. 


I Pages. 


13^ 15 Irun....... 

12 hladcLcun 


73 


Posting leagiMi. 



p. 


(j Jaca 

J. 

IS I'Vrrol 

fi pigucras 

5 Fonda (Id Codul 

1(> Fonda de Sun Kafad . . . . . 

. ...loU 
....1334 
.... 102 
. .• 12 

10 Jaraycejo..., 
6 Jugneda. ... 
6 Junquera. ... 


1 Fonda dt- la Trinidad 

0 Fraga 

1 8 l‘'r:inf|m*yra, , 

... 6 
... 75 
... 91 

Ifi LnVjjjns 

L. 

5 Fr<u«no 

1 :i Fr{.sniilo dc la Fiicnte . . . . 

... 44 

... 22 

6 I.anz 

1 Lus Matas. .. 


8 FuL-u|SducgnadcTajo 

t 

... Qi 

|17 Leon 

1 1 I'rida 


G. 







in r - 

jl Gallertto 

.. . 

.... 44 

11 l.lcrcna 


•i n.iiirlin . . . 

> . . • 05 

h T.litiAii 


5 Garrupinillu.s or Venta 
Let'll 

dd 

... 54 

0 Lohosillo 

:i Lodaics 


14 (iuusin 934 ; 0 Lorejui 

5 Gerona H Luecna 


fi (ictate 

14 (librultar 

... 8*2 

17 Lugo 

12 Luibiana 

17 Luvian 


37 


5 (.nmez. ...t 

85 

M. 

5 Grajunejos 

, . rail 

13 Mudiidejns 

5 Gn.iclioor Ganeho 

. . ... 1 / 

15 Madrigakji) 

14 Maia^'U 


in* 

5 Matl'irquiiias 


11 Malpartida 


/ 45^ 

17 Manzanal 


484 

13 Man/aiuires 

17 Guitiriz 


10 Maqueda 

1 i Marbdla 

0 (^urrea 


ti Muredia 

H. 

0 Hinojosa 

.. .... 12li 

17 ^Jat(in dd Kio 

8 Mariort 11 , by Valencia 

1 5 Muriortll, by Saiagt'ssa 

1 1 Matas 

I. 

5 Igualada 

14 Illescas. 


7 Mataro 

12 Ma>rena 

10 Mcaiadiis 

lO Medina dd Cainpo 


77 

*7 

85 

136i 


17 

73 

4 

.30 

35 

4uS 

97 

71 

.lid 

70 

a 

6 

• -Ofi 
84i 
77 | 
6Ji 


19} 

37| 

7gi 

123{ 

40 

58i 

12 

84l 

50 

49 

1074 

105 

87 

4 

ii9i 

77 

85i 

47 

2t 


43 
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Posting leagues. I Pages. 


Postinp leagues; 


Membibre 
10 Meiida . . 


8. Minglanilla 

15 Miranda (le Ebro 

15 Moiledo 

6 Moniblanch .... 

17 Mornbucy 

5 Moninmlo 

II Moriasterio.. .. . 
5 Moncada 

18 Motubgnedo. . .. 

15 Moiulrdguii 

9 Moiironc 

5 Monreal de Ari/a 

8 Montalbo 

0 Monrealegrr. ... 

10 Mi)iitc’nii)r-n(i\o. 
17 Monte Salgueyro, 


10 Mostulrs 

8 Motilla del Palancar 
18 Motril 


i Murviedro. 


10 Navalcarnero 

1 Navalcjos 

17 Na\allo 

10, Navalmoral de Plasenaa. . • 
13 Ntra. Sra. de la Consolacion 


\i Ocagna 
1 

< 8 Olivares 

15 Onr tibia 

’ 8 Ontanaya 

17 Orcajo de las Torres 

18 Ordugna 

17 Orense 


s Orofiesa (Calzada de) 


17 Oviedo... 
15 Oyarzun. 


17 

3 Palma de Mallorca 

0 PumiKluna 

5 P.inaiiclli 


10 Perales de Merida. 

8 Peralo-* ilc 'i'ajugiia 

H JVrello 

6 Perpignan 

9 Prtrob i . .. . 


13 I’lnosild Valle 

13 PiiioK Puente 

)1 Pla'scnciu 

IB Pontivcdra 

14 Porcunu 

IB PorL'iio. 

B Pozo de la Pcgria 

10 Piek.ones 

5 Puebla de Alfinden 

1 5 Puebla de A'gaiuon. . . . 

IH Puente dq Ar<is 

j 6 Puente dc la Bizana.. .. 

I Puente del Reianiar. . . . , 

9 Puerto dela Lobilla 

13 Puetto de I apiehe 

13 Pucito de Santa Maria. . 
Puerto de la Mala Muger 


oU*uigdeHi 

■ ' 
I5^0uintanapalla 



12 Real 'Casa del Cuervo. . . 

17 Remesil 

17 Requeju de Sanabria. .. . 
8 Requena 
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Page*. 




Pages 

Posting leagues. 



14 Ronda 


17 Rnnqadlo 




17 Kuitalar 


S 


8 Saelices 


17 Salamanca 


1.5 Salinas de Leniz.. 



1 

72i 


4 » '■ 


I Salineras 

15 San Augustin 

1.5 San Antonio de Vet^ara 

8 San Clenicnic <lc U Mancha, 

Ifl San Esteban d‘J Molar 43 

8 San Pclii, by Vale rJf ia , , . . . . 1‘ 7i 

5 Stn Fe.iu, by Saragossa. 108 

1 San Ildcfonso 14 

] 8 San .forge dc Sacos 05 

l.*) San Juan di Luz.. OSJ 

1 0 San Pedro de Merida 53 

14 San Roch OoJ 

40 S'ln Sadurni 104^ 

5 SanSeloni HO 

19 San 85 

10 San»a Cruz del Retamar. , 10 | 

1 <2 Santa Cruz de Mudeh 35| 

la Santa Elena 4lJ 

11 Santa Mjiru 71 

10 Santa Olalla 87 

15 Santander 7i4 

17 Santiago OSi 

15 Santogna 7§i 

5 Saiagnssa ■ 

15 

14 Saucejo #844 

14 Seville .....*Aj|o4 

8 Sictc-Aguas 

6 Sigiienza 

17 Sitrnma 

17 Sobrado 814 

15 Snmosierra 

0 

to Sotocochinos 


0 

10 Talavera de la Reyna . . .JO 
io*Tal8VeralaResil or 


a Tarancon 

ft Tanagonai by Valencia.. 

0 Tarngona, by Saragossa and 

Urida 

19 Tembleque 

a Tobaria 

14 Toieda 

1 5 1bio<a, Guipuzro.*! 

17 Toradc losGuzinanes.. 50 

10 Tordesiilas ad 

5 Torija 14 

inToro.... J 

B Torrebianca Oi 

8 Torre den Barra 

13 Torrexitneno 

5 Torrejon de Ardot 

15 Torrel.'iveya 

11 TorremexM 

a TorremoclM 

IS Torrequemada ^ 

8 Torrubia 

8 

18 Trigueros (Venta de) .'40 

10 Truxitlo 41 

IS Tuy 00 


4 

flri 

57, 

4 




1 TIrftr.C 8S 



. . *41 

1.^ 034 

V 






1-4 

18 ValdestUhs 

17 Valdomar 

.» .A •• ,’Jii 

' nkl 

8 Valenria 

18 Valladolid 

'li 

8 ValUrana 

0 Valk, 



0 V V. 

17 , * . 

17 vega u«; 

lb Vega de Valdeiroftcos . 

: : : ::: ‘d 


aVehtadeBognol 
















